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FOREWORD 


1 have glanced through Dr, 6. S. Chhabra's new book 
entitled 11 The Advanced History of the Punjab ” Vol. II* 
Ranjit Singh and post Ranjlt Singh period. It £ives me great 
pleasure to find that Dr. Chhabra has tried to break new 
ground In certain respects, particularly in the post-annexa¬ 
tion period. 


His sketch of Maharaja Dal ip Singh and Har Dyal, and 

accounts of the Socio-Cultural movements in the Punjao, the 

Ghadr Party and the Kamagata Maru are not only interesting 
but Illuminating. 


The book has been brought out well, and is bound to 
prove useful to the students of history as well as to the public 

in general. 

l wish Dr. Chhabra to continue his studies further, 
and complete the survey of the Punjab history upto date. 


M, A. Pb. D„ D. LIU, 

Prof. & Head of the History Department, 
Punjab University 

Hoshlarptir, 

March 31, I960. 
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PREFACE 


It is more than two years back that a suggestion was made to me 
by my warty teacher. Dr. Huri Ram Gupta, M, A „ Ph. D D Litt 
that I shomd write a book on the Punjab History, which should 

cover Ran J It Singh and post Ran jit Singh period. While I did tint 

take this suggestion seriously in the beginning, vet mv interest iji thr 
subject developed, and as I was Called upon to teach a pan of the 
same subject to the M A. classes, 1 tried to collect the matter as ex¬ 
haustively as possible Much of the matter thus collected was 'pub¬ 
lished m some newspapers and journals, such as the Hindustan 
standard, the Hindustan times, the Sikh Review and the Spokesman 
etc. And as the number of the articles thus published increased the 
idea of the book matured, and finally, about six months back I 
had to take np the matter serioitslv, which resulted in the 
compilation of that matter into the shape of this book. 

The book is before the readers. And as the work stands to-div T 
can confidently say that no effort has been spared and no possible 
source je t untouched to make the book as complete and informative 
as possible. As there exists no one book at present in the market 
winch could ™ver the etuirc range of the subject dealt with here 
the book m hand is expected to fulfil the requirement. I have often 
received enquiries from those interested in the subject, in Indi.i as 
well as in the different countries over-sea such as Canada. Erndand 
Malaya and Australia etc,, who after reading my articles in one or 
the other journal, wantad to know if I could refer some book to 
hem which could cover whole of this period. [ am confident tbu 
their requirement wifi now be met. 

SiJw^S SUr ' S f th aU acc0 f Utlt of anccsU ^°f Maharaja R an iit 
- ingh, A full account is given of the development of the Siikercha 

%£*£* S J"^ h ' d forefath «»* Then follows an account 

u t!ie , Annexations and Conquests made by the Maharaja himself 
His relations with British have been discussed at Jennth -Vfter rii<u 
cussmg his Civil and Military Administration, and after an account 
of the different chiefs of his Uarbar, the factors leading to the dow- 
nfai of the bikh power have been dealt with. I hen follow the two 

Br,h °h b -f h War "' r i ? tne * , th « AtineXation oi the Pu "l*b by the 

British. The next chapter deals with Maharaja Halip Sim-h and t k e 
book now enters into the British period of the Punjab hK£ 
Details of the Administrative Settlement made bv the British in 
the Punjab are followed by a chapter on the Mutiny in the Punjab 
I hen all the Socio-CuUnral movements which were organised 
under the British are dealt with, followed by an account of political 
movements and Disturbances iji the Punjab, r 


Every effort has been made to make the account as impartial 
possible. No effort lias been spared in making the account as much 
critical as required, and no hesitation has been shown in expressing 
a free appreciation where the facts so command. Still however, 
any suggestion in the connection and regarding the facts themselves 
will he gratefully received. 

This book as it is, it may be mentioned, consitutes only second 
volume of the complete Advanced History of the Punjab* which I 
propose to write. Hanjit Singh and the post Ran jit Singh period lias 
been covered, and if the circumstances favour, it is firmly hoped 
that first volume dealing with the Gum poriod and the post-Gum 
period before Ran]it Singh, will be out in about five months' 
time. 

Before closing this account I shall be failing in my duty if I do 
not express my gratefulness to my respected teacher Dr* Hari Pam 
Gupta, who after guiding me for my Ph. D work, originated the idea 
m my mind for writing out this work. I am grateful to the Managing 
Com mi tee of the Ramgarhia College Phagwara, which, under the 
uble leadership of Sardar Mohan Singh Hadiabadi, has created an 
atmosphere of original research and studies in the Punjab History 
from which I benefited. I am thankful to my students whose inqu¬ 
isitive minds caused me to search the subject deeper; to my wife, 
who gave me ungrudging assistance in proof-reading and in meeting 
the daily requirements of my life, thus affording the leisure for me 
to plan and write; and to the friends such as Professors Iqbal Singh* 
Bupiuder Singh and Jaswant Lai Mehta, who gave me suggestions 
to make the work as best and as interesting as I could- 


G. S. Chhabra 
F— 49, Kamla Nagar, 
Delhi—ft 
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CHAPTER I 


The Ancestors of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Over three centuries before Ranjit Singh was born, 
K f alu l a jat of Waracch Got p moved to a village named 
Sansi, situated about 4 or 5 kos west of Amritsar. 
This happened in 1470, The village at the time, was 
the resort of a notorious wandering and plundering 
tribe of the same name. Here a son was born to 
him who was later named as Jaddoman. Kalu left 
this village shortly after and moved to an other 
village named Sand, where he died in 14SS. Jaddo* 
man was a brave man with the spirit of adventurers. 
He b said to have taken up the profession of the Sansi 
Tribe and was killed during one of his plundering 
expeditions, in 1515* His son Caleb p followed the 
foot-steps of his father and is said to have been the 
very best in his profession. He died in 1549, leaving 
behind him a son named Kiddoh who, about the year 
1555, moved to Sukerdiak, a small village about 
kos south of Gujramvala. It was this village, which 
gave the name Sukerchalda, to the mbl, the success*jrs 
of Kiddoh organised in the eighteenth century. 

Kiddoh was a man of peaceful dispositions. He 
was God-fearing and started peaceful life of a 
labourer at the land. He died in 157S* leaving behind 
two sons Rajadeb and Premu. Rajadeb continued the 
peaceful and honourable life of his father and opened 
a small grocer's shop in hi$ village. He was not a very 
much learned man but knew the Landa characters in 
which he was able to read and write. And 


KaJu 


died leaving 
a S-tin 

Jaddoinaii 


Kiddoh 
moved to 
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Tam Mai 


Bara, under 
Sikh 

iQfLdGDCCv 


Budha 

received 

Pahul 


lor this, ho^repoctod ip Hr village » ■ 
letters and wisdom. Brides, he also coptmoed 
agricultural pursuits of Viis father. 


Rajadeb died about 1620. and left behind three m, 
NLIu, Tclu and Takht Mai. The first two died while sir 
young, while Takht Mai expanded his business ye 
further. By this time, the family had collected considera¬ 
ble cash, and besides the business of shop-keeping ° 
his father, lie also started lending money to the people 
on interest, and within a short time became a banker 
name and fame. He was considered to be an impor¬ 
tant man of his village. He died in 1653 and was 
survived by two sons BaSu and Bara, 


Bara was a man of religious dispositions and fell 
under the influence of the Sikh faith, started by Baba 
Nanab. He was a passionate reader of Granth, the 
sacred book of the Sikhs. At the age of 25, he decided 
to receive Sikh baptism at Amritsar and proceeded 
thither- But due to some accident, he could not reach 
Amritsar to fulfill his desire, but this rather sharpened 
his interest in Sikhism, and the rest of his life was spent 
U preaching about, the philosophy of Gum ^ anak in the 
adjoining villages. 


Bara died in 1679, before this, he was an owner of 
about half the land of his village Sukerchak- He 
was a man of still more Importance and fame, both as 
a preacher and as a man of means. At his death bed 
he left lor his son Budda, who at the time was about 
y years of age. a dying injunction to proceed to Amritsar 
'a receive the Pahul. Budda did proceed to Amritsar, 
M attaining the ip of diction*, and is conned to 
be one of those lucky persons who received pahul from 
the very hands of Gum Gobind Singh. "He was. 


I, $*e Gordon, 1 The Sikhs, P- 
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however, not a man of peaceful disposition, as his father 
and grand-father had been, but was courageous, enter¬ 
prising and sagacious," 1 * . After having received the 
baptism of the 10th Sikh Guru, his name had been 
converted from Budda to Budli Singh, Singh means a 
lion and in his daring adventures, Budli Singh was 
actually no less than a lion. The success which 
attended his exploits, soon won for him the repu¬ 
tation of being the boldest and the most resolute of the 
"Sikhs in the country 1 . ” Oil his body, this man had 
as many as forty scars of swords, spears and bullets 3 4 . 
■'The mare on which Budh Singh used to ride was a 
piebald, and was as famous in the country as its rider. 
People called this mare Desi, hence the nickname 
Dcsu given to Buddha Singh. It is said he swam across 
the Jbelum, the Ravi and Clienab filty times on his 
mare.-He was good humoured, ready witted and 
merciful to the oppressed--He died of apoplexy in 1716. 
His wife, overwhelmed with grief at his death, ran a 
sword through her heart. The bodies of husband and 
wife were burnt together 1 ". Budh Singh was survived 
by his two sons, Nodh Singh and Chanda Singh, It was 
from the latter that the Sondhanwalia family originated. 

Nodh Singh married the daughter of a wealthy 
land lord of Majitha, and constructed a big house for 
himself in the village Sukerchak, of the type of a 
-Small fortress. After constructing this house, it 
occurcd to him that when he had built for himself such 
a big house, he should also have some companions 
to guard it and protect it from the Afghan inva¬ 
ders, Soon, therefore, he raised a band of 30 horse¬ 
men, which may he called the foundation of the 
Suker chakra mi si. 


i , LetiL ’History of the Punjab, p. 337. 

1. ibid, p. 337. 

3, Eko Sir Lepel Griffin, *Tho Punjab Chiefs/ L p. 230 

4. Latif p p-337 
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With these SO horsemen, he became famous for his 
bravery and courage, and was dreaded from Rawal¬ 
pindi to the banks of Sutlej. His influence increased 
simultaneously with his wealth. When in 173Q P 

tyfulpuria. according to Latif, Nodh MDgh joined the Fjrzul- 
ku^. , pnria misl of Nawab Kapur Singh, about the time of 

die first invasion of the Abdali King, Ahmad Shah, 
and, 11 by plundering the baggage and the stragglers of 
the invading army, enriched himself and his associates/ 1 
Now looked upon as the chief of Sukcrchak. he 
amassed his wealth there. In 1747 he received a gun 
shot wound in the head, in a light with some Afghans, 
of which he died five years later, in 1152, leaving 
behind four sons. Char at Singh, Dal Singh, Chet Singh 
and Mangi Singh. 

Char at Singh. 

Alter the death of Nodh Singh, Iris son Chant 
Singh, the grandfather of Ran jit Singh, succeeded to 
the patrimony. A "Brave Jat Sirdar/ 1 as Payne calls 
him. "who repeatedly distinguished himself in the early 
struggles with Ahmad Shah 1 ," he separated himself from 
SukSfehakia the Fyzulpuria misl, raised his strength to 150 horsemen, 
m "took forcible possesion of some villages, united with 

another successful leader like himself, and formed a misl, 
of which he became the active chief, calling it after the 
name of his native village." Sukerchak*. He made 
it a rule, not to admit into his misl a man unless he 
had received the Sikh baptism*. Amir Singh of Gujran- 
wala. another brave and famous Leader and man of 
means, with whose help Charat Singh had been carrying 
on his exploits, gave his daughter in marriage to 
the latter, and soon Charat Singh transferred his 
head quarters to Gujranwala, This marriage-tie with 

]. Payne, A Short History of the Sikh*, pp. 66 -67 

2. Gordon, BL 

3, Kanhcya Lai. 'TwWkh-l-Pnajab/ p, 119 
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Amir Singh, whose depredations extended from the 
banks of the Jhelum to the walls of Delhi, and who 
"having acquired large territorial possessions in 
Guj ran wain,,,, was looked upon as the chief man of 
the district, united the wealth and strength of the 
two Sardars," and the allied ''chiefs, under one banner, 
headed the confederacy, though Amir Singh, on account 
of his age, was never able to take a prominent part in 
its affairs 1 2 * * ". 


At this time, a Mughal Faujdar ruled at Emnabad. 
He was a man of very harsh nature. His Hindu 
subjects were his main victims, who complained of it 
to Charat Singh. In the Summer of 1761. when the 
hateful activities of this Faujdar reached a height, with 
his 150 horsemen. Charat Singh attacked F-mn^had and 
surrounded the fortress. The fight took place, but 
before it could prolong, Charat Singh fell upon the 
Faujdar with ten selected horsemen, and cut him to 
pieces, Charat Singh carried away from here, a huge 
booty and munitions from the Faujdar's arsneL 

The name of Charat Singh now spread all around- In 
the same year, to meet his wants, in place of the Katchi 
Same he possessed in Gujranwala, he built a mud fort 5 . 
Khawaja Ubed, the governor of Lahore had for 
sometimes been feeling restive at the rising power of 
this young Sikh chief, and in 176J, he marched a strong 
force upon Gujranwala. Charat Singh had foreseen 
this development, and therefore he was not taken 
unaware. In the battle Charat Singh's forces completely 


1. Latif, p. 33S 

2- Sec Muosbi Skahmat All, p, SI. Latif says that the fort was 

buitt in 1777- But this seems to be a misprint. Because he 

himself writes that Charat Singh died in 1774. 


attached 
Em [i- : L b:icJ,, 


Khwaja 

Ubed 


Maixhcd 

upnn 

GujwwiUft 
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Alter 

At*Wi 


Against 

JudUMI. 


was killed 


routed the Invading army, and Ubed Khan narrowly 
escaped with his life, leaving his "military stores and 
^munition in the hands of the enemy 1 

In 1762, Charat Singh plundered Abdali's camp, 
and soon after his retreat, he captured Wazirabad. 
Ahmadabad, Rohtas, Dhanni. Chakwal, Jalalpur. Find 
Dadan Khan, Kot Sahib Singh and Raja-ka-kot etc. 
This aroused the jealousy of other Sikh misls, parti¬ 
cularly of the Bhang is, 

Charat Singh marched upon jammu in 1774, 
Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu wanted to deprive his eldest 
son Brij Raj Deo Rom succession after his death, in 
favour of his youngest son Mian Dalel Singh- Charat 
Singh espoused the cause of Brij Raj, who had 
rebelled against his father- Ran jit Deo had called to 
his aid the Bhangis under Jhanda Singh, at the time 
the most powerful of all the Sikh Sirdars®, He 
was also joined by Chamba. Kangra, Nurpur and 
Bashahir, while the Kanheyas under Sardar Jai Singh 
took sides with the Sukcrchakias- The rival armies 
encamped within a few miles of each other on the Basanti 
river, and preparations were being made for battle, 
when Charat Singh was killed by the bursting of his 
own matchlock. This event would probably have 
given the victory to Raujit Dwi had it not been 
counter balanced, on the following day, by the assassin¬ 
ation of the Btiangi Chief, Jhanda Singh, The deaths 
of the two leaders brought about a cessation of hosti¬ 
lities, and the Sikh forces withdrew to their respective 
districts, leaving Ran jit Deo and his son to settle their 
quarrel as best as they could 3 ." 


1+ Larir, P- 339* 

2. Faynf, p. 67. 

3. Ibid, 





I The Ancestors of Maharaja Rati jit Singh 1 

Mabii Stngh, 

This event took place in 1774. Chant Singh left Etesan 
a large territory to his young son Mafia Singh, then conducted 
only ten years 1 2 3 old, whose mother Pesan took charge a ^ aira ' 
for him during his minority. Sikh '‘ladies played an 
important part in the history of these warlike times'* 
and Dcsan "ruled with vigour and displomacy",* She 
was a shrewd and courageous woman, who ruled the 
misl with tact and ability,"* She rebuilt the fort of 
Gujranwalat which had been destroyed by Abdal! and 
also got the friendship between Ganda Singh fihangi 
and Maha. Singh, restored. In 1780 Maha Singh cut 
his "leading-strings and took the field at the head of 
his ini si, to follow in his father's victorious steps. 4,1 
Maha Singh had married Raj Kaur-Mai Mat wain or 
Malwa Mother the daughter of Gajpat Singh of Jin cl, 
who in 1780, became the mother of our famous Maharaja, 

Ran jit Singh. 

The Capture of Rassul Nagar 

The first important exploit of Maha Singh was against 
Rassul Hagai. Situated on the east Bank of Chcnab, 

Rassul Nagar was occupied by a Muslim tribe named Matamnied 
Chattas. Its ruler Fir Mohammed is said to have mni1L< 

been a swom enemy of the Hindus, and no trader, 
merchant or even a way farer could pass this way 
without paying a price to him. Maha Singh had heard 
of it and towards the close of the year 1778, assisted by 
Jai Singh Kanehya. Maha Singh marched on Rassul 


t« See, CuTmiiighain, History of the Sikh*': Forster, 'Travels/ i, p. 
2fW; Hooter oft, Travels, p. 127; Latif, p, 344. It is wrong that 
Maha S“S h was bgru ia 1760. as M 1 Gregor suggests 
(History ol the Sikhs, i, p. iso) 

2. Gordon. p. 82, 

3. F&yne, p. ■08. 

Gordon, pp, 82-83. 
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Mahi Singh 

attacked 

Huasul 

Nagajp 


Occupied 

Alipur. 


Malm Singh 
captured 
Bhangi 
territories, ( 


Nagar at the head of about €,000 troops. The town 
was besieged and the blockade continued for full four 
months, ushering in the new year, 1779 as well. The 
blockade is said to have been so complete and perfect 
that not a grain of wheat could pass into the town. 

AH the surrounding country was depopulated. The 
people inside the town began to starve. Pir Moham¬ 
med's appeals to Bhangis went in vian, no help rvas 
forthcoming from this side and finally Pir Mohan med 
had to shut hinself up in his fort. The siege of the 
fort now started and it dominated in the Muslim chief 
surrendering himself to the Sikh chief along with his 
family on the condition of a good treatment, 1 Rassul 
Xagar was occupied by the Sikhs and its name 
changed to Kamnagar* Dal Singh, a lieutenant of 
Maha Singh was appointed as the governor of this place. 
The fame of Maha Singh, as a result of this victory, 
began to spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, and many sardars who had so far been 
the dependents of the Bhangi mist, began to transfer 
their allegiance to him. At this time Maha Singh 
also conquerred Atipur and changed its name to 
AkaJgarh. 

The Bhangi power had been broken as a result of the 
invasion of Timur Shah, the son of Ahmad Shah AbdalL 
The Bhangis had been expelled from Multan and 
Bhawalpur, When the forces of Timur Shah retreated, 
Maha Singh decided to take advantge of the weak 
position of these chiefs. Find! Bhattian was pillaged. 
Sahiwal was attacked, and jhang was sacked and Isa 


1. Here Latif writes:- "Malia Sinsjb pot his seal an the Cimnth, 
binding himself not to molest Pir Mohamcd i l ho surrendered 
his person. The Mbhamedan chief, onjieceiving this assu¬ 
rance, came out unguarded, hut was treacherously put 
under arrest by Maha Singh. His Sana Were tied to the 
muulhs of gucu and blown to plunder" H This fact, however, 
is not confirmed by other writers. See princup-'Origin of 
the Sikh power'„ p. 33, 
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Khel and Musa Khel were captured. All these territories 
belonged to Bhangis and the weak charactered misaldur 
Desa Singh, having failed to protect these territories, 
invited Sahib Singh Bhangi. his brother-in-law and the 
son of Gujar Singh Hiiaiijji—one of the three occupants 
of Lahore—to his help. But before Sahib Singh could 
come to Desa Singh's aid, he fell out with his own 
younger brother Sukha Singh. Sahib Singh rather re¬ 
quested Maha Singh for help and with this help, he 
attacked and killed Sukha Singh. This infuriated Gujar 
Singh, who crossed the Ravi and the Chenab. and 
inarched his forces on Gujrat, the possession of Sahib 
Singh. Gujrat was finally captured by him. But the 
son sought the forgiveness of his father and moved 
with paternal affection, Gujar Singh had to pardon 
Sahib Singh. All these developments did help Maha 
Singh escape the trouble at the Bhangi hands. 

Next victim of the rising ambition of Maha 
Singh was Kotli, in the neighbourhood of Sialkot. 
A heavy indemnity was realised from the inhabitants of 
the place. Maha Singh, writes Latif, after this, 
under the pretence of holding an important consulta¬ 
tion, "invited a very large number of sardars; and 
upon their complying with his invitation, seized and 
imprisoned twenty two of the principal chiefs among 
them, Charat Singb, Kalalwala, Dia Singh, nephew of 
Sahib Singh, Dhanna Singh and Mihart Singh Wadaha 
were of the number thus apprehended. These sardars 
obtained thrir release only on payment of heavy nazranas 
according to their rank and wealth. * 1 " 

Quarrel with Jammu. 

Ranjit Deo of Jammu had died and his son Brij 
Deo who succeeded him, was incapable of conducting 
himself efficiently. He had put hb younger brother 


t 


Attacked 

Kotli. 


Helped 
Brij Dew 


1. Latif, p. 342. 
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Mi bn DaJ el Singh, behind the bars, and due to his ill- 
treatment had alien a led almost all the nobles- Taking 
advantage of his weak position, Bhangis took posses¬ 
sion of some of his outlying territories. The Jammu 
ruler made an appeal to Jai Singh and Hakikt Singh 
Kanheyas for help, with whose help, he was actually 
able to reconquer Kariamvala. one of the territories he 
had lost to the Bhangis + But soon after^ we Learn p the 
Kenheya chiefs went over to the Bhanigs and helped 
the Bhangls not onJy to re-occupy Karianvvala, but 
along with -them, they also planned a march direct 
upon Jammu, Brij Deo, on this, appealed to Malta 
Singly with whom he had aheady exchanged turbans 
us a token ol everlasting friendship 1 2 , for assistance. 

-Maha Singh eagerly welcomed the chance of a conflict 
with his hereditary foes, and set out for Jammu with 
ad the troops he could muster / 1 The powerful 
combination of his enemies, however, "was more than 
Maha Singh could w'ith-stand; his forces were defeated, 
while Brij Kaj was compelled to pay tribute to the 
victorious mi sis. 11 ' 

About six months after this, however, when Brij Deo 
refused to pay tribute, the Kanheya chiefs invited 
Malta Singh to join them in raiding Jammu. For¬ 
getting his pledge of friendship with the Jammu ruler, 
and with an eye un the tidies of that country which had 
been amassed their due to the diversion thither or the 
trade flowing sometime through the Punjab plains, due 
to unsettled conditions in the Punjab, lie signified 
his readiness to join. Hearing of this, Brij Deo fled to 
Trikoti Devi mountains. Maha Singh, ou this side, 
bent upon playing a diplomacy, lost no time in making 
preparations, and before the Kan hey as could appear 


1. Se* Payot, p. 

2 . Ibid 
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on the Scene* he marched on Jammu. Principal in¬ 
habitants of the town came out with rich presents to 
the S jkercbakia chief, but not satisfied, he sacked 
the town and utterly plundered the surrounding villages. 
This enraged Jai Singh Kanheya and Hakikat Sing died 
shortly after this affair, and the thirst for revenge died 
with him. 


Conflict with the Kan hey as, 

Jai Singh Kanheya had, a paramount influence 
in the Punjab. Having taken Maba Singh, the son of 
Charat Singh Stikerchakia, under his protection, he 
aided the young chief in capturing Rassulnagar on the 
Chenab, from a Mabommedan family. But as ATaha 
Singh's reputation increased, about 1785, he threw 
off his dependence upon Jai Singh so far as to in¬ 
terfere in the affairs of Jaminu on his owe account- 
His increasing wealth and the independence he had shown 
both roused the anger of Jai Singh 1 2 . When Maha 
Singh visited Amritsar on the Dewali of H84, and 
approached the Kanheya chief with sweetmeats, he was 
insulted by jai Singh Kanheya with the words. ij Go 
away, you Bhagtsa (dancing boy); I do not want to hear 
your sentimental talk". M This was too much to]be borne 
in she nee by so haughty and impervious a y(ung 
chief as Maha Singh was 1 ". "The spirit of the young 
chief being fired, he went away resolved to appeal 
to arms* He immediately invited Jasa Singh Ram, 
garhia who P his trans Sutlej territories having beyn 
captured by the Kanheyas, had fled across the Sutfej. 
He wa^ only too glad to avail of this opportunity. 
Maha Singh also easily procured the aid of Sansar Chand 
Katoeh of Kangra, Before the aid of Sansar Chant] 
and the Ramgarhia chief could however reach, already 


Jai Sihuh^s 
jealously 


Maha Singh 
insulted 


jai Singh 
ilcJeatqij 


1. Soe Cuimiii^hanj, History of the Sikhs. 

2, Latif 3*3. 
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some actions had been fought between the Sukerchakias 
and the Ranh eyas, and the latter had occupied some 
territories of Maha Singh. After this p however, when 
the allied forces fell upon Jai Singh at Bat ala, the 
Kanheya forces were completely routed. Gurbus Singh 
Kanheya, the eldest son of Jai Singh, was killed, and 
the spirit of the old man was effectually humbled by 
this double sorrow. He was forced to restore to the 
Sukerchakias ami the Ramgarhias all their possessions. 
Sansar Chand go£ the fort of Kangra, upon which his 
father and grand father had set their eyes for long. 

Soon however, with the determination to take 
vengeance on Maha Singh, Jai Singh recollected his 
spirit, and collecting the remnants of his troops, 
attacked Maha Singh at Naushera. But he was repulsed 
with a heavy loss, and fled to Nurpur, "where he shut 
himself up on the approach of the enemy." 

Sada Kaur, the widow of Gurbux Singh and pm* 
dent and sagacious lady, proposed there at the 
betrothal of Mehtab Kaur, her only daughter to 
Ran jit Singh, ¥ 'the young son of Maha Singh, hoping 
thereby to unite the Sukerchakia and Kanheya families 
in a permanent bond of friendship and thus to secure 
for herself the s&rdari of the Kanheya rolsl upon the 
demise of her father in-law, l 2 ' F "This union proved very 
fortunate for the interest of the country, Maha Singh's 
reign in the Pan jab, for many years after this 
marriage, being one of peace and prosperity 9 ". 

Although the remaining seven or eight years of Maha 
Singh's career were devoted by him to the extension of 
his influence, his life was generally that of peace, till 
1792. It was n 1792 that Maha Singh entered once again 

J. Latif. 344- According to Payne, however, it was a sort of 

penalty that Maha Singh imposed upon the Kanheya chief. 

P 

2. Ibid 344. 
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into a major game, but before he could get the stipulated 
prize, his destiny laid violent hands upon him and cut 
short his life. The occasion arose when the question of 
succession to Gujar Singh BbangTs estate was to be 
decided, Gujar Singh had two sons Sahib Singh, the 
eldest and Fateh Singh the youngest. Although Maha 
Singh had given formely his sister. in marriage to Sahib 
Singh, the latter was his most formidable opponent, 
and therefore he decided to support the younger brother, 
A war was declared against Sahib Singh and Malta 
Singh demanded Gnjrat to be ceded to him. Maha 
Singh marched upon the town. Sahib Singh shat himself 
up in the Sodhra fort p which was besieged. The block¬ 
ade continued for three months, and the victory was at 
sight, when unfortunately, Maha Singh’s illness became 
serious. He had remained in a state of delirium tre¬ 
mens for long during the siege. When, at the end of 
three months, his condition worsened, he bad to be 
removed to Gujranwala and the siege raised. Shortly 
after this he died. 

When Maha Singh died in 1792, he was a young man 
of only twenty seven summers. "‘Brave, enterprising and 
prudent beyond his years/' as Latif writes of him, lie had 
lived a very stormy life. Had he lived a few years more 
he might perhaps have accomplished much of that which 
later, his son Ran jit Singh did. But this was not to be. 
"He left to his son and successor a state beset by danger; 
but he bequeathed to him at the sam* time the qualities 
by which dangers are best over-come — courage combined 
with a natural genius for command, and enferprise tem¬ 
pered by prudence and foresight. 1 * 1 * 
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1. Fayne, pp. 69-70. 
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CHAPTER 1L 

RANJIT SINGH AND HIS TIMES. 

A—Early Life. 

It has been almost agreed that Ranjit Singh was 
born on November, 2, 1780. 1 Malta Singh had died 
young, writes M F Gregor. pr Thus leaving his son, a boy 
of eight years of age, in the hands of his mother and the 
Dewan. and tinder the control nf his mother-in-law Sada 
Kaur # one of the most artful and ambitious women who 
figure in Sikh History 3 'This however, seems to be 
wrong. The accepted d Lte of Maha Singh's death is J702*, 
and if Ranjit Singh was born in 1780, in which there 
seems to be no doubt, he was 12 years of age when his 
father died + 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that when his 
father died, Ranjit Singh was a boy of only tender age, 
and being yet too young to rule, the affairs of his State 
fell to his mother and Dewan Lakh pat Rah Ranjit Singli 
was unfortunate in this regard that he did not have a 


1* See XT Gregor. 'History of the Sikhs’, i.p, 134; Lcpcl Griffin, 
’Ranjit Singh', p. 125; Payne, 'A short History of the Sikhs, 
p , 71: Kaitheya Lai. 'TarLkhd. Punjab 1 , p. 126; Laiif, History 
of the Fiinjab*, p. 341: Von Carls, 'Travel in India, Sindh and 
the Fun jab*, l,p r 134. Besides the same date is mentioned 
by Munshi Shah mat AH and Gian i Gian Singh, The most 
reliable proof may bd the inscription found outside a room 
in the Havel i ol Mafia Singh at Cujranwala, the place 
where Ranjit Singh Is said to have been born. The ins¬ 
cription reads. Maharaja Ranjit Sin^h Bom 2nd. November 
1700- jai Viladat Ranjit Singh Sahib Bahadur, Tarikb 
ViJadat 2 November. 1780 % 

2, M* Gregor, L pp« 152—153. 

3, See Payne, p, 70; Latif, p + 344. 
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mother like that of Shivaji, who could inspire him into 
greatness. Nor could his tutors, Bhai Fhagan Singh, and 
Daula Singh educate him in three Ks because from his 
very childhood, he had been interested more in good marks 
manship than in books. 11 All the knowledge he gained 
in his childhood related to field sports and the art ol 
war, in both of which he displayed, the dating ability 
which marked his subsequent career 1 'L Later when 

Wade visited Lahore, the Maharaja himself told him, 
that when his father died, he left 20,000 rounds of shot 
which he expended in firing at Marks 2 . Ran jit Singh's 
father, Mafia Singh had high opinion regarding his son, 
Ranjit Singh had accompanied him on several expeditions 
and seeing his courage and aptitude, he once had re¬ 
marked that " The State of Gujranwala will not be a 
sufficient kingdom for my brave son Ranjit Singh. He 
will one day carve out a great empire for himself**. 

Ranjit Singh had an attack of small-pox when he 
was only a child. Although he survived the attack, yet 
it left on his body permanent marks and deprived him of 
one eye. A writer amusingly remarked, Hr The Almighty 
deprived the Maharaja of one of his eyes, so as to see the 
people of the different religions under his control with 
the very eye". 

iJ The one-eyed boy grew up short of stature, and as 
chief of a Misl he seemed what might be called a "sport” 
among the Stalwart Jats who surrounded him®". Baron 
Van Huge!, a traveller, who visited his court, drew a pen- 
sketch of his personality. He writes, the left eye of 
Ranjit Singh, " Which is quite closed, disfigures him less 
than the other, which is always rolling about vide open 
and is much distorted by disease. The scars of the 
smallpox on his face do not run into one another but 


L. Payne, 71- 

% Wade'S Setter, 31st Slay, 1931. 
3* Gordon, 'The Sikhs', p. 83. 
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form so many dark pits in his grayish-brawn skin; his 
short nose is swollen at the tip: the skinny lips are 
stretched tight over his teeth which are still good*. 
but as soon as he mounts his horse and with his black 
shield at his back puts him on his mettle, his whole 
form seems animated by the spirit within, and assumes 
a certain grace of w hich nobody could believe it suscep¬ 
tible, In spite of the paralysis affecting one side, he 
manages his horse with the utmost ease/" 

Of him, writes Griffin, " Ran jit Singh although short 
of stature and disfigured by that cruel disease ,♦.* 
Was the beau ideal of soldier, strong, spare* active, coura¬ 
geous, and enduring. An excellent horseman, he would 
remain the whole day in the saddle without showing any 
sign of fatigue. His love for horses amounted to a 
passion™* 

Several! stories are told regarding courage, fortitude/ 
and the presence of mind of Kanjit Singh as a young 
boy. Hash mat Khan, the Chatta Chief, whose possession 
lay on the banks of Chenib* felt jealous of the rising 
power of this young chief, and once when he was re¬ 
turning from a hunting excursion on a horse back 5 , 
the Chatta chief, who was concealed in ambush on the 
way” undertook a hazardous task, " suddenly spring up 
and attacked the youthful sportsman. The blow missed 
Mm, and struck the bridle, which it severed in two, 
Ranjit Singh, coming up on bis guard,, fell voilently on 
his intended assassion, and with one blow of the sword 
severed his head from his body. On the death of their 
chief, the Chat t as submitted to Ran jit Singh* who 


1, Griffin, pp. 89-90, 

2- Sw Chopra, G. L. B -Punjab as SovttriKa State, p. 11; hath, 
p. 34 S; Sh Lfcpcl Griffin seems to be wrong that Kan jit Singh 
at this time was riding an Elephant. See his'The Punjab 
Chiefs, 
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annexed a great portion of the estates of the deceased 
to his own 1 ". 

Ran jit Singh had been betrothed to Mehtab Kanr, 
the daughter of the Kinheya chief Gurbux Singh and 
his wife Sada Kaur, in 1785. when he was only five 
years of age. Ran jit Singh married in 1790, and having 
no good moral influence of his mother, before assuming 
the direct responsibilities of administration, he spent 
his days in hunting, indulging in every kind of excesses 
and gratifying his youthful passions and desires. 

He was only 17, when he decided to assume the powers 
directly. His Government at that time is said to have 
been very unpopular. Sad a Kaur was trying to use the 
influence of Ran jit Singh as a ladder to realise her 
own political ambitions. And his mother Raj Kaur and 
the Dewan, Lakhpat Rai.were too much buried in romance 
to think of the State Administration 1 . To regain 
the lost moral prestige, it is said, he brought up a case of 
conspiracy against Lakhpat Rai. and did a short work 
of him. Next he imprisoned his own mother, says 
Principe. But Captain Murray writes that " He dis¬ 
missed the Dewan and caused his mother to be assassi- 

lifted ", 

Major Carmichael, Smyth, Principe and some other 
European writers, seem to agree with this view'. ''These 
conclusions are not. however, warranted by the recorded 
evidence in our possession. 1J ‘ says N\ K. Suiha. 

Be that as it may, Ranjit Singh assumed a direct con¬ 
trol of his administration at an early age of 17. and app¬ 
ointing Dal Singh, his father’s maternal unde, his Prime 
Minister, started his political career forthwith. 

1. Latif, p. 343. 

2. S™ W Gregor, Lp. 1S3; Ladf. PP- S46 3 ‘ 7 ' 

3. 'RLinjit SingSi\ pp- ^—9* 
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B—Punjab on the eves of Ranjtt Singh 1 a Accession. 

Alt that was beautiful in Punjab, wrote principe, had 
died before Run jit Singh was born. And it is a fact that 
when he acceded to power, chaos and confusion ruled sup¬ 
reme, The time of Ran jit Singh's accession to power is 
one perhaps of the darkest periods in the History of the 
Punjabi 

Disintegration of the Mughal Empire* and repeated 
invasions of Ahmed Shall Abdali treated chaos, and bene¬ 
fiting out of this, different ambitious Sikh Chiefs had car¬ 
ved out different principalities for themselves at different 
places. When Ran jit Singh acceded to power, there were 
in s unjab p twelve small Sikh states, or misls. as they were 
called, one of which was the Sukerchakiya to which he 
himself belonged. Besides, there were seven small Muslim 
States, one small Hindu State and several very petty 
principalities which dotted the map of the Punjab, Most 
of these powers, however, were weak and they presented 
the picture similar to that of Heptarchy in England, imm¬ 
ediately after Anglo-Saxons had established themselves 
in the country. A brief history of the facts regarding them 
will justify the remarks. 

I—The Mists 

The Misb which existed in Punjab, at the time of 
Ran]it Singh's accession to power, had been organized 
during the period of confusion and anarchy that prevailed 
from 1752 to 1761. And JJ It must be remembered that 
these Misls were not deliberately devised or knowingly 
adopted at one particular time, but xvere on the other 
hand, gradually evolved to most certain exigencies of the 
Umc" 

"Any effective fighting machine must have a single 
controlling hand, whereas the Sikh doctrines of brother¬ 
hood and equality made every chief kick at the idea of 


]. Gupta, H. R. 
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subordination. It may be observed generally that where 
there is theoretical equality, the individual interprets that 
as meaning that he is as good as his neighbour, hut his 
neighbour is not as good as he. So the chiefs had their fo* 
Hewers, hut every chief was reluctant to own a superior. 
Therefore the members of the 'Misls" were hard fighters 
very difficult to cope with individually, but at the same 
time very difficult to organise collectively 1 ', 

The Khalsa was not a languid body . The existence 
of the common danger from beyond the North-West 
Frontiers, and internally from the disintegrating Mughal 
power, had kept them together. But after the year 1783, 
not much was to be apprehended from the North-West, 
and within the Punjab, the Mughal power had already 
been thrown into the dust-bin of History, 

Gurmata, or the General Central Assembly of the Misls 
was a ' curious mixture of Theocracy Democracy and Ab¬ 
solutism. 1 Vet considered separately, it was none of them. 
It had already lived the purpose for which it had been 
organised. Beiiel in one Cod, was now not as much a 
binding force among the Sardars as in the troublous times 
it was. The community of faith weakened with the deve¬ 
lopment of personal political ambitions among them. That 
political brotherhood which had brought them together, 
had now faded and attendance of the General Assemly 
became poorer. The religious inspiration having slacken¬ 
ed, the only binding force among them now was the 
common lust for power, but this in turn, brought among 
them, mutual jealousies and a struggle for ascendancy, as 
for instance between Bhangis and the Kan hey as. I he 
powerful Sardars wanted to establish their supremacy 
over the weak ones, which made the latter to seek allian¬ 
ces and protection of those in whom they had faith. But 


1, sir Charles Gough, ‘The Sikhs ihd th« Sikh Wars', p. 23. 
2 a Ibbet&on—GJossory Castes and Tribes- 
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political faith is always a pail without its bottom. More¬ 
over, the system of political alliances brought deeper 
division among the Sardars, and this coupled with the 
question of personal glory and power, made confusion 
worse confounded. Nor was the common man in different 
Mi$1s, satisfied. After a long period of confusion and 
chaos, he now wanted protection and security and this 
could be given only by a strong unified monarchy in the 
Punjab 1 , 

As early as in 17S3, Froster had predicted that lp w T e 
may see some ambitious chief led on by his genius and 
success, and absorbing the power of his associates, display 
from the ruins of the common wealth* the standard of 
monarchy". Similar views had been expressed by Warren 
Hastings in 1784. And this was correct. When Ranjit 
Singh acceded to power,, the theocratic Commonwealth 
of the sikhs was in ruin and among the individual mials, 
none was strong enough to challenge Ranjit Sidgh's power. 
Nor was there any other power in Punjab which could 
be a source of any serious menace to Ranjit Singh. The 
circumstances in which he was bom and acceded to power* 
were thus conducive to the development of his political 
ambition, as it will be further clarified in the $hort acc¬ 
ount that follows. 

The Bhangi Misl 

The most important misl on the North-West of the 
river Sutlej was Bhangi Misl, The Bhangfs took their 
name from their enslavement to bhang, an into>dcating 
preparation of hemp. The confederacy was founded by 
Chajja Singh. Their famous leader was Hari Singh, who 
with his brother Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, making 
his headquarters in Amritsar, had overrun the neighbour¬ 
ing country and captured and hdd the city of Multan for 
several years*. At the time of Ranjit Singh's accession 

l. See Griffin, pp. S3—85. 

2 t See Griffin, p. 
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to power, the Bhangis stilt held the important cities of 
Lahore, Amritsar, Gujrat, and Sialkot. But the Bhangi 
leaders at this time, were no match to Ran jit Singh, 
Go lab Singh Ehangi, the most important of them was said 
to have been too romantic to challenge seriously the ris¬ 
ing star. Sahib Singh, the second important leader, whose 
Career had been hitherto marked by energy and enterprise, 
now became an indolent debauchee and drunkard. He 
quarrelled with the rival chiefs and Sardars, and, his 
power being weekend, Ranjit Singh could seize upon all 
his possessions. Nor were Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh 
of Lahore strong enough for the job. Invasions of Zaman 
Shah had weakened them. And tired of their tyranny and 
mismaragement, the leading citizens of Lahore themsel¬ 
ves, according to one account, sent a petition to Ran jit 
Singh inviting him to come and occupy the city, promising 
him every help they could give. 

The Ahluwalia Mist. 

Nor was the Ahluwalia Mi si, though big enough and stro¬ 
ng enough, a source of any serious menace to him. The 
Ahluwalia mis! had derived its name from the village 
Ahlu, five kos to the east of Lahore. Its founder was 
one Sadhn Singh, a jat of the Kalal or distiller caste. But 
the true founder of the confederacy was Jassa Singh. 
"Fifth in the descent from Sadhu, who was bom in 1718 
ten years after the death of Guru Govind Singh . " When 
the boy was five years old, Badr Singh, his father died 
and his widow mother is said to have taken the boy to 

Mai Sundri, "Widow of Guru Govind Singb-and die 

Mai blessed the little boy, and presented him with a silver 
mace, predicting that he would have mace-bearers to att¬ 
end them", "The boy soon rose a distinction and was a 
man of great ability and a successful general in the field. 
Though never acknowledged by the Sikhs generally as 
their king, yet was invariably entrusted with the comm¬ 
and of the combined forces of the confederacies when a 
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pint action against the enemy was contemplated/' His in¬ 
fluence among the Sikhs was great, in Consequence chiefly 
of his saintly position And orthodoxy* and the greatest 
Sardars coosidered it an honour to be baptized by hiui. 
He did more than almost any Chief to consolidate the 
sikb power. 

His possessions were chiefly in the tract of country 
between the rivers Sutlej and Eeash But fortunately 
for Ran jit Singh, he also had died in 17S3 He was 
succeeded by bis second cousin, Bhag Singh. Tie, however* 
quarrelled with Rbangis and Eamgharias. The Kamgar- 
hia chief, Jassa Singh, allying himself with San$ar thand 
Katoch of Kangra, had routed the Ahluwalia forces in 
1.801., under Hamii Singh- Bhag Singh’s own march 
against tne enemy also failed, us he fell ill during the 
march, and soon after died, leaving his only son, Feteh 
Singh to succeed him. 

Under these circumstances, naturally therefore, when 
Fateh Singh succeeded to the chiefsbip of his Misl, he 
was anxious to form an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Ran jit Singh. The two young chiefs exchanged 
turbans, and swore perpetual friendship on the sacred 
Granth* Although this friendship was signed on the basis 
of equality, in practice! the diplomatic genius. Ran jit 
Singh, permitted him to play only a subservient partaud 
used him rather as a stepping stone for the development 
of his power, 

THE RAMGAHHIA MTSL 

The Ramgarhia misl shared the city of Amritsar and 
the neighbouring districts with the Kanheyas, The Misl 
had been founded by Khoshal Singh, a jat of Mauza 
Guga, in the vicinity of Amritsar. He was a follower of 
Banda Beragh from whom he took pahuL After his death 
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Nodti Singh succeeded and after Nodh Singh, Jassa Singh 
came to power. A very daring and intrepid young man, 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, a tong with the Kanheyas, had 
plundered the Durani camps, ravaged the country far 
and wide to crush the Muslim power, established mi¬ 
litary posts and built forts when Khwaja Ubed, the La¬ 
hore Governor, had attacked the Sikh fort at Gujranwala, 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia played an important part Er the 
battle against the encrtiy, and a large portion of guns, 
ammunition and treasures, fell to him, after the enemy 
had been routed. When driven by the Kanheyas across 
the river Sutlej, ho ravaged the country upto Delhi and 
on one occassinn he penetrated into the very heart of 
that city, carrying a way four guns from the Mughal qua¬ 
rter. He was paid a tribute by the Governor at Meerut. 
Later, with Maha Singh’s help, his trans Sutlej territories 
were restored to him, although there could be no lasting 
friendship between Ramgarhia and the Sukerchakias, 
Jasa Singh Ramgarhia was a brave and courageous lea¬ 
der, and he could be an effective hiuderance in the way 
of Rail jit Singh. Rut here again, fortunately for Ranjit 
Singh, when he tried to expand his territory, Jasa Singh 
was an old man, too weak to challenge the Sukerchakia 
chief, Jasa Singh died in ISIS, and was succeeded by his 
son Jodh Singh, But Jodh Singh was a roan of no am¬ 
bition and activity. His cousin, Dewan Singh, soon en¬ 
croached upon his territories, and occupied an important 
part of them. Jodh Singh's son Hira Singh, also proved 
to be an incompoop., and his possessions were easily seized 
by Ranjit Singh. 

The Kanheyas 

The Kanheya Misl which was as important as the 
Bhangis had been, possessed large parts of the districts 
of Amritsar and Gurdaspur. The Misl had been founded 
byjai Singh, who came from the Mauza Kanha, 15 
miles east of Lahore, from which the Misl got its name. 
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Jai Singh had been a very powerful and influential chief 
and it was under his guardianship that iiaha Singh, the 
father of Ranjit Singh had grown to power. Later, how¬ 
ever, Jai Singh became jealous of the growing wealth 
and influence of Maha Singh and fell out with him, but 
was defeated and the widow of his son Gurbux Singh, 
who had been killed in the battle, proposed the betrothal 
of her only daughter, Mehtab Kaur, to Ranjit Singh, and 
thus matrimonial relation between the two mi sis was es¬ 
tablished. After the death of Jai Singh, Sada Kaur su¬ 
cceeded to the headship of her Mid- 'She was a master- 
fuf, unscrupulous, and amLitio-is woman; but she poss¬ 
essed both courage and ability, and on several occasions 
proved herself a valuable ally to her youthful son-in-law. 
Her real aim was to render the whole of the Punjub sub¬ 
ject to her own dominion; and she sought by keeping 
Ranjit Singh under her control, to make his power sub¬ 
servient to her plans. But she mistook both the nature 
and the capabilities of his son in law. The Lion of the 
Punjab had no intention of becoming a stepping-stone 
for others, and Sada Kaur soon found that the role she 
had designed for him was the very one she was des¬ 
tined to play herself 1 

To the rest of the Misls, only a passing reference may 
be made. Singh puria Mid held portions of Ludhiana, 
JuUundttr, Nurpur, and some north-western part of the 
Ambala District. Once this confederacy was important, 
and its founder Kapnr Singh, played a very important 
part in the early political history of the Sikhs. He had 
captured from Faizulta Khan, the village and district of 
Faizullapur, near Amritsar, which was given by him the 
name of Singh Pura, after which the Mis! itself began to 
be known as Sioghpuria. When, however, he died in ) 733 
he left no successor competent to bear his name and 


1, Payne, pp. 72 — 73 . 
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fame. Though his nephew Kbusbal Singh and his desce¬ 
ndants kept possessions a I the territory, they were unim¬ 
portant and weak, 

Nishanias, who get their name from Nishan or banner 
of the Khalsa, possessed Ambala, Liddran, Shahbad, 
Amloh, and some other territories, Jai Singh had been 
its most important chief and now it was a power of no 
m parlance. 

Rarer Singhias* getting their name from Karora Singh, 
held territories chieflv between the Mukanda and Jumna 
rivers. It was also unimportant. 

The Shahids were rather religious than military lead¬ 
ers, The founder of the Mi si was one Sudda Singh r the 
mahant of the Gurdwara at Talwandi, or Damdama, where 
Guru Govind Singh had made his resting- place. d| He was 
killed fighting against the Muhammadan governor of Jull- 
imdur and Ids head having been struck off he is reported 
to have ridden some distance and killed several of the 
enemy before he fell from his horse. Hence he was known 
as the martyr (shahid} p and his followers took his name 1 . 1 * 
The Mis! held some estates about Rania, Khari and Jaxoli 
but was unimportant, 

Nakkais held the Nakka country between Gogaira 
and Lahore* Dulewaha Misl was founded >y Tara Singh 
of the village Dulewal, and possessed northern parts of 
Ludhiana and Ambala, some territory' in Ferozcpur and 
major portion of the upper Jullundur Doab. But these 
powers again, were small and could be easily dealt with. 

The Fhulkia.n Mlsl 

The strongest power in the cis-Sutlej regions was the 
Fhulkian MisL The founder of the Mist was one Phixb a 
jat of Sindhu tribe, "thirtieth in descent from Jesal* the 
founder of the family, and the state and city of Jesalmir, 
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in Raj put ana." PhuL founded a village at a distance of 
five miles from Mnuza Bedowali or Mehrsj, and named it 
Phul after his own name. Gum Her Govind had prophe¬ 
sied that Phul would some day become a great man. And 
this proved to be Correct. "Phul had seven sons who be¬ 
came ancestors of the reigning families of Patiala p jind 
and Nab ha, called after his name the Phulkians* The 
houses of Bhador, Malod, Landgarhia, and the family of 
Jiandau, sprang from his issue, and attained to great we¬ 
alth and pow*erV At the time of Ranjit Singh's success¬ 
ion to power, however the Phulkian chiefs had been con¬ 
siderably weakend by their mutual jealousies and warfare. 
Sahib Singh p the ruler of the Patiala house, was the most 
powerful among them* but he was an unambitious man 
and an inefficient ruler. Nor did he have a peace in bis 
domestic life. He had a quarrel with his own queen* Aus 
Kaur p which rather led the latter to invite Ranjit Singh to 
decidetheii domestic quarrel. 

II-The Muslim Chiefs 

Besides the Sikh Mis Is there were some territorial units 
in the Punjab, which were in the hands of the Muslim 
chiefs, Multan was being governed by Sadozai chief, Muz- 
affar Khan, whose father, Shuja Khan* claimed a common 
descent with Ahamed Shah Abdali, His ancestors had 
come from Karldhar* and in the confusion which followed 
the accession of Nadir Shah to the Kabul throne, they 
occupied Multan. 

Twenty five kos south-east of Lahore, Kasur, the pathan 
stronghold was governed by Niza.mud-din p an ambitious 
Muslim chief. Dera Ghazi Khan, including Bhawaipur, 
was ruled by Bhawal Khan Daodpotra, J hang was under 
the control of Ahmed Khan Si ah Peshawar was in the 
hands of Fateh Khan, Barakzai, who acknowledged the 
nominal suzereinty of Mahmud Shah, and Kashmir 


L. Latii. p. 32S, 
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in the hands of his brother Azim Khan. The fort of Attok 
was in the hands of Jehandad Khan, the chief of Wazir 
Khels. Other independent chiefs were those of Dhani, 
Khushab, Wazirabad and Pakpattan. Pakpattan was 
the seat of the shrine of Baba Farid, in whose honour it 
is said:— 

"As long as the earth and the world endure, so long 
may the country of Pakpattan flourish, tor in its envi¬ 
rons, which resemble paradise, rests the Saint Sheikh 
Baba Farid 1 . 1 ' 

Banna, Kohat, Sialkot. Pera Ismail Khan and Chiniot 
were also held bv the Muslims. Tank was in the hands 
q 1 Sarwer Khan Kutti Khel. AU these powers were hostile 
powers. But on the whole, among them as well, none was 
formidable enough to be a source of any danger to 
Kan jit Singh. 

Ill—The Hilla 

The plains thus presented to Kanjit Singh, a "gradu¬ 
al and easy means by which the whole might be envelop¬ 
ed within his supremacy," But in the hill regions the 
things were different. There were many petty chiefs in 
these regions, who had their own ambitions to expand. 
The more important of them were the chiefs of Suket, 
Mandi, Kulu, Basoli, Chamba, Nurpur, Jammu and Ka- 
ngra, The chief of Kangra, Sansar Chand Kutoch, am¬ 
ong them, was the most ambitious man, and he was de¬ 
veloping his sway over the rest of them. This could be a 
possible source of menace to Kan jit Singh, but here too 
fortunately for him, the things turned out to be rather in 

bis favour. 

By developing his hold over the petty chiefs of hill, 
Sansar Chand made things rather easier for Kanjit Singh, 
For now if Kanjit Singh wanted to occupy hill regions, 
he could do so by settling his affairs with Sansar (..hand 


1. Latif, p, 351. 
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alone. There was no necessity of fighting all the petty 
chiefs separately and thus wasting time and energy* 

IV— Gurkhas 

The Gurkhas in Xepal p however, could raise compli¬ 
cations for Kan jit Singh, They conquerred Kumaon, in 
raded Sikkim and were threatening Tibet K When defea¬ 
ted by China in J792 p they began their westward advance 
annexing Garhwal and Kumaon in 1794, and soon their 
kingdom stretched from Sikkim 10 the borders of Kash¬ 
mir, including within it of course Kumaon and the Simla 
hill States. Bhim Sen Thapa who became Prime Minister 
of the country early in the 19th century, was a man of 
very high ambitions. He was not satisfied with the terri¬ 
tories that he already had within his state, and it was 
not after a longh time of his succession when he began 
to aspire for expansion further West. A collision between 
Nepal and the young state of Kanjit Singh was therefore 
imminent. But here too, although the situation was more 
complicated it was not difficult for him to meet it, 

V — The English 

The English by this time had fought their fateful ba¬ 
ttle ofPkssy and established their full sway on Bengal. 
Their influence was developing on the adjoining states 
such as Bihar, Agra and Gudh, and they had already 
exterminated from active Indian politics the formidable 
power of France * Yet when Lord Wellesley came in India 
in 1708, the first problem that he had to faee p was the 
rising pow r er of Marathas, Nizam too was no more friendly 
towards them. They had yet to occupy Delhi, if they 
wanted to establish their empire in India and pro¬ 
ceed towards Punjab and more p the Sikh States of Malwa 
had to be eonquerred if the English wanted to touch the 
eastern frontiers of Kanjit Singh's State. Kanjit Singh, 
therefore had no immediate challenge from the English 
to face. 
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VI—The Mara th as 

Nor did Ran jit Singh have to meet any challenge from 
the Marat has. All he ugh by the year 1 7S8, they had huge 
resources and were controlling practically the tv hole of 
Central India, although in 1797 , Daulat RaoSindhia was 
in the occupation of Delhi and some Maratha chiefs 
like Lhara IVao had attacked some of the Sikh States of 
Malwa several times; yet, whatever their ambitions pre¬ 
viously might have been, in 1799 they had no ambition 
to occupy the Punjab. 

VI—The Afghans 

Another possible challenge that Ranjit Singh could 
have to meet was from Afghanistan, In 1752 once at least 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had annexed Punjab to his Afghan 
Kaj, but Sikhs had forced him to leave. His son Timur 
tried to re-decupy the country, but failed. In 1783, Shah 
Zaman came to power in Afghanistan and by 1795 he had 
invaded Punjab twice and occupied the territories upto 
Hassan Abdal He led his third invasion in 1797 , occu¬ 
pied Lahore and appointed Ahmad Khan Shahanchi as 
its governor, though soon to be pushed aside. In 1798, 
Shah Zanian led his 4 th invasion in Punjab, but fortuna¬ 
tely for Ranjit Singh, he had to leave the things in a 
lurch and hurry back to his country, to suppress the re¬ 
bellion of his half brother Mahmud Zanian. fn haste he 
lost some of his guns in the rising river Jehlum, which it 
is said, were dug out for him by Ranjit Singh wHd in re- 
turn was granted the legal control of Lahore. The story 
that Lahore was legally granted to Ranjit Singh may be 
doubted, but it is sure that at about this time, Ranjit 
Singh did have a friendly relations with the Afghan 
Ruler 1 , 

There were some small but powerful tribes. Between 
Jehlum and Indus there were many individual Zamindars 
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or warlike clans organised on feudal basis, such as Gakh- 
ars of J eh I urn, Maliks of Shahpur and Baluchis of Sahiwall- 
Butthe tots .1 number of their armed retcnucs. which 
could be doubled in time of emergency, was not more 
than 3,000 men. 

The Punjab was thus a congeries of small states and 
other warring groups open to the adventures of unam¬ 
bitious man, when Ranjit Singh came to power. He was 
lucky. His environment shaped his handiwork, '"the 
country—on the line of invasion, the people—a race nu¬ 
rtured in storm 1 /' 
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Conquests and Annexations of Ranjit Singh. 

A—Before ISOS 

Immediately after Ranjit Singh assumed power, Za* 
man Shah, as disclosed above, Jed his fourth invasion 
into India, During his fhst three invasions, we do not 
hear of Ranjit Singh having played any important part 
against him. But all of a sudden, during his fourth inva¬ 
sion, Ranjit Singh is mentioned in the contemporary re¬ 
cords as one of the most important chiefs of the Punjab- 
The British news-writer at Delhi addressed the authouri- 
ties at Calcutta just this time thus pr Ranjit Sin^h of Gu- 
jrat (it should be Gujranwata) has assembled‘a bout 10/12 
thousand horses. He and many other Sardars were attem¬ 
pting to hem in the army of the invader 1 /* The particu¬ 
lar mention of Ranjit Singh*s name is noteworthy. Later 
on* jn 1327, Ranjit Singh himself told Wade that during 
Zatnan Shah's occupation of Lahore, every night he 
used to attack the invader's army* with a liandful of Sikh 
soldiers to harass him* 

Zaman Shah had occupied Lahore, and to meet this 
danger, it is said, the twelve sikh misls burned their di¬ 
fferences and tried to come forward as a united power. 
But Zaman Shall seems to have been a diplomatic genius 
and following the later British technique of ‘Divide and 
Rule/ he made his warir Wafadar Khan try to pre¬ 
sent Khilats to some important Sikh chiefs, Ranjit Singh 
was one of those important chiefs whom he succeeded 
in winning over- But unfortunately for Zaman Shah, in 
the midst of his victories in Punjab* he was called back 
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to Kabul due to the sudden rebellion of his half brother 
Mahmud* In haste, r it is said, he lost many of his im¬ 
portant guns in the Jhelum, which at that time was in 
spate. Ran jit Singh dug them out for him. Zaman Shah 
knew that Lahore at that time was under the control of 
Bhangi chiefs, who had fled the city at the time of his 
invasion, and it w*as indeed, hold some writers, a master¬ 
stroke of his stratagem that as a reward for Ran jit 
Singh's services he appointed him on his own behalf to the 
governorship of Lahore. Zaman Shah's purpose was po¬ 
ssibly two-fold. Firstly that by this action be might be 
able to consolidate his half victory on Lahore, and if 
Ran jit Singh was not too ambitious, he would work in 
Punjab as his subordinate; and secondly that by app¬ 
ointing Ran jit Singh the governor of Lahore, he would 
create a definite source of trouble between Ran jit Singh 
and other sskh chiefs who would naturally be jea¬ 
lous of him. and thus divide them among themselves thus 
making it easy for him to fish in the troubled water at 
any time. 


But some writers do not subscribe to this view. Acc¬ 
ording to them the people of Lahore had already been 
tired of the tyrannical rule of the Rangi Sardars and 
that the latter had made themselves yet more unpopu¬ 
lar when they fled the city at the face of Zaman Shah's 
invasion. The citizens therefore resisted when the Bhan- 
gi sardars attempted to renrccupy Lahore after Zaman 
Shah's retreat and invited Ran]it Singh instead to occ¬ 
upy the city. 

The Story of Zaman Shah's granting Lahore to Ranjit 
Singh can not be accepted without reservation. Zaman 
Shah did lose his guns in the Jhelum river, and Ranjit 
Singh dug them out for him. Admitted, But there is no 
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definite proof that Zasnan Shah appointed Ran jit Singh 
as governor of Lahore in return, or made a grant of the 
city to him h as some writers hold. The facts that we get 
from the contemporary British records rather contradict 
this. Tims a document dated April 1800 read^s “Ranjit 
Singh has lately delivered to Zaman Shah's vakil 15 
pieces of cannon which the Durani prince lost last year in 
a retreat 1 

* It is clear that the guns were returned to Zarnan Shah 
at the earliest, in the begining of the year !S£N) r and 
Zaman Shah could grant Lahore to Ran jit Singh only 
after that. But we know from the recorded facts that 
Rmjit Singh had occupied Lahore definitely on 10th July 
1799. This may disprove that Ran jit Singh got Lahore 
as a grant from Zaman Shall, Sot enn we overlook the 
fact that Zaman Shah's victory on Lahore was only per¬ 
functory and that too was lost when he had to retreat in 
haste. That he granted Lahore to Ran jit Singh when 
he did not possess it himself, looks meaningless. 

We therefore accept the view that the Bhangi rulers 
of Lahore being oppressive and tyrannical, had fled the 
city when Zaman Shah invaded, but returned and re¬ 
occupied it after his retreat. The leading citizens of Lahore 
sent a petition to Ran jit Singh inviting him to occupy 
Lahore, and promising to give him whatever help 
they themselves could give to the effect. Latif gives the 
names of some important persons who signed the petition. 
They were Hakim Hakam Rai, Hhai Gurbaksh Singh, 
Mian Ashok Mohamad, Mian Mohkam Din, Mohamad 
Dakar, Mohniad Tahir, Mufti Mohamed Mokarram, and 
Mir ShadL The petition was sent iti Ran jit Singh 26 
days after Zaman Shah's retreat*. 

Another factor which is said to have led the citizens 
I sign this application was the rumours of the attack upon 
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Lahore by Nizamuddin of Kasur. Nizamudduv had al¬ 
ready proposed to Zaman Shah to let him occupy Lahore 
for him, in return for an annual payment of five lakh 
rupees. But Zaman Shah had re (used it. 

Beside sending a petition to Kan jit Singly the citizens 
also sent a separate petition to Sada Kaur requesting her 
support for the purpose. Kanjit Singh on receiving the 
petition, deputed an officer to proceed to Lahore imme¬ 
diately and ascertain if the citizens were serious in their 
proposal. On the favourable report of this officer, along 
with Sada Kaur, Ran jit Singh marched to Amritmr at 
the head of a strong force of 25,00 soldiers, on the pre¬ 
text of a usual visit to the holy place, wherefrom, in one 
march, he reached the suburbs of Lahore. On hearing 
this new s, of the three Bhangi rulers, Chet Singh, Sahib 
Singh and Mohar Singh, who held the city jointly, the 
at ter two fled, Chet Singh prepared to accept the cha¬ 
llenge. He was informed that Ran jit Singh was march¬ 
ing upon the Delhi gate of ths city, and thither he pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith. But on reaching there, he learnt that 
he had been deceived by his informers, and that Kanjit 
Singh had rather entered the city through the Lahori 
gate, the doors of which were opened by the citizens, in 
complicity with Ran jit Singh, He marched back imme¬ 
diately and reached the gates of the fort just in time, 
and shut himselE up inside it. Had he been late just by 
a few moments, Ran jit Singh's forces would have entered 
the fort and the game would have been, finished. This 
incidence, however, did not delay Kanjit iingh's occu¬ 
pation of the fort for long. Lor die next morning finding 
the treachery and discord at work amongst tke citizens 
all around him, be surrendered himself to Kanjit Singh, 
on the condition of a safe conduct and grant of suitable 
allowance for his family. 
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Ranjit Sihgh willingly agreed, and treated Chet Singh 

with consideration. The city was occupied, and orders 

. „ , . , . City aceii- 

were issued promising protection to all. and to bring p^'i 

about the normal conditions and a confidence among the 
people, he made over a large number of unserviceable 
guns and military' stores to the artisans, against hand¬ 
some payments "These measures hid the desired eff¬ 
ect. The people were reassured and In a few days the rej ^ re<J 
town became as busy as ever 1 2 ” 

The occupation of Lahore was a great victory for the £ vkt 
prince, indeed, and he got it easily too, because in his 
venture, he was assisted materially by his allies And 
then, besides the citizens of Lahore being in favour of 
his occupation, tne Bhangi sirdars themselves were only 
worthless debauchs. Sunk and engrossed in mutual jealo¬ 
usies and the pleasures of the medieval zenanas their te¬ 
rritories were too much scattered under different sardurs 
to come together in the time of emergency. And then 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, the inveterate enemy of Ranjit 
Singh and Sada Kaur, on whose help indeed, they could 
count at such a moment, was just too old and infirm 
to move. Ranjit Singh was lucky*. 

Battle of Bhasin, 1800. 

The occupation of Lahore is a land-mark in the life and 
carrier of Ranjit Singh. It being the political capital of 
Punjab, its importance at that time could not be exagg- 
erated, Ranjit Singh’s occupation of Lahore gave a shock 
not only to some important sikh chiefs, but also to Nizam- 
uddin of Kasur, who had once already "offered to Zaman 
Shah to hold the Punjab for turn and pay him five lakhs 
per annum." Zaman Shah refused. When Ranjit Singh 
occupied Lahore, Nizamuddin also was naturally shocked. 


1. LaiLf a,Si, 

2. See Dr, G. L, Chopra,'The pb. as a Sovereign State,' 
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Contracting pn alliance with Sahib Singh of Gujrat, Jasa 
Singh Hnmgafhia and jndh Singh of Wazirabad* Nizam- 
uddin made a common cause with them, and they coll¬ 
ected an army at the village Bhassn, a Jew mile* east of 
Lahore, under the leadership of Gulab Singh Bhangj of 
Amritsar, Ranjit Singh also advanced and encamped his 
forces opposite to those of his enemies* But for two 
months tiie tilings lingered on, and none could dare take 
initiative in attacking the Other. In the meanwhile, to 
the good luck of Ranjit Singh, mutual jealousies de¬ 
veloped in the camp of his enemies, and when in the 
midst ol this confusion, Gutab Singh Bhangi died of the 
excessive indulgence in Bhang 1 , they dispersed forthwith 
without giving battle to Ranjit. It was indeed a great 
political and psychological victory for Rarjit Singh, who 
now' found himself definitely on road to creating a stand- 
dardof monarchy in Punjab. The Sikh chiefs once thus 
dispersed h couid never meet again to challenge his power. 

Near Bat ala a battle was fought between Sada ttaur 
and Jodli Singly son of Jassa Smgh Ramgarhia, Ranjit 
Singh aided the former, and the resuit was the total dis¬ 
comfiture of the Ramgarhias. After these events, Ranjit 
Singh now lord of Lahore, made his triumphant entry 
into the city* He was received with great honour 
by the leading citizens, who presented nazranas and 
received rich khilats from tlieir new sovereign*. 

11 A king had now p appeared among the lions. Lahore 
was ever after left in his undisturbed possession. In the 
following year, 1801, he formally assumed the tide of 
Maharaja, going through the Hindu equivalent of a co¬ 
ronation ceremony, proclaimed that he was now to be 
styled 4l Sarkur B \ signifying power and state, established 

1. Scv Ibral Xama K 
Li, pp. ££3-323, 

2. Latff. p. 352- 
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a mint, and issued in token of sovereignty a coin in his 
name bearing the inscription, 'Hospitality, the sword, vic¬ 
tory, and conquest unfailing from Gum Gobind Singh 
and Nanak. ,iK 

The sikhs thus, under Ranjit Singh, had now reached 
nation-hood. The time was not far ahead when Khalsa 
would be a territorial power and the Afghan flood of 
invasions would be rolled back across the Indus, thus 
fulfilling the ^prophecy of the martial Guru Govirid 
Singh' 

Occupies Some Smaller States, 

Before attempting to take revenge against bis enemies 
of Bhasin, Ranjit Singh now decided to occupy some 
smaller states and consolidate his power. Ranjit Singh 
had learnt of the riches of the ruler of Jammu, and the 
finance was what he needed at that time for the construc¬ 
tion of his political edifice- He attacked the state, rea¬ 
lizing a cash nrnount of Rs. 20,000 and forcing the chief 
to be his feudatory. On his way to Jammu, be also con*' 
querred Harwal and Mirowah Du! Singh* the chief of 
Akalgarh, who in alliance with Sahib Singh of Onjrat 
was intriguing against Ranjit Singh, was next defeated 
and taken prisoner in 1SGL It was only on mediation of 
a holy man. Baba Keshra Singh, that the Akalgarh chief 
was released. But fortunately for Ranjit Singh, again. 
Dill Singh died shortly after this, and he annexed his 
state fortliwith, leaving a jagir of two villages for hi^ 
widow* 

After the arrest of Dul Singh. Ranjit Singh had de¬ 
sired also to crush the power of Sahib Singh of Gujrat, 
But the intervention of some other important person sa¬ 
ved the latter. Shortly alter* however. Sahib Singh now 


1. Gordon, The Sikhs*, p. S6, 

2. See M'Gregor. VoL. I. 152— loo. 
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began to intrigue against Ranjit Singh, in alliance with 
Nizam uddin of Kasnr, Ranjit Singh sent an expedition 
against them, under Fateh Singh KalianwaJa, Nizarauddiri 
could save himself only by giving his brother as hostage 
to the Maharaja but Sahib Singh escaped again. It was 
later only in 1^09, that c ahib Singh w + as defeated by Fa¬ 
kir Aziz Din and Ms estates were annexed. 

Next Ranjit Singh directed his attention towards 
Kangra, where ^ada Kaur was fighting unsuccessfully 
against the Raja of Ngorpur and Sansar Chand Kutoch 
of Kangra. J 'The latter fled to his own country on the 
approach of the Maharajah, and he having taken the fort 
of Nuo&huhur from the Noorpur Rajah, bestowed it with 
all its revenues on Sada Kgonwur. 1 ’" 

On his return from the hills, Ranjit Singh attacked 
the fort of Sujanpur near Fathankot, and levelled it to 
the ground, Budh Singh and Sang&t Singh, who held the 
fort, had carried military exploits all around the territory* 
From them Ranjit Singh extorted lour large pieces of or* 
dnance. Next, establishing his police post at Sujanpur 
Ranjit Singh captured the neighbouring districts of Dha- 
ramkot, Bahrampur and Sukalgarh, 

From here Ranjit Singh proceeded to Pindi Bhatian. 
across the river Chenab, took Its fort and bestowed it on 
Fatteh Singh AbluwaJia, From here, he came to the fort of 
Bund, which he besieged for two months. It wa$ surrendered 
to Ranjit Singh, Next, a tribute was realised from Zanun- 
darsof the Dhannt country, famous for its breed of horses 
and from here he returned to Lahore with 400 fine horses. 

Alliance with Fateh Singh AMti wall a. 

The interests of Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singh Ah¬ 
luwalia at this time were to certain extent common. 
Sansar Chand of Kangra w p as considered by Fateh Singh 


3. M P Giegor. F r IS5- 
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to be his enemy, and for Kan jit Singh of course tie was 
rival whose influence in the Northern hills must be ex- 
eluded. Fateh Singh was not on friendly relations with 
Kamgarhias, and Ran jit Singh too was their enemy for 
the part they had played against Ran jit Singh in the 
battle field of Bhasin. Moreover Fateh Singh could count 
upon Ranjit Singh's help in the suppression of some of 
his own rebellious vassals, Nor was Sack Kaur friendly 
towards Kamgarhias or towards Sansar Chand of Kangri 
The Bhangi chiefs at Gujrat and Amritsar were consi¬ 
dered to be common enemies by all die three—Ran jit 
Singh. Sada Kaur and Fateh Singh Ahluwaliu, Clearly 
thus, their interests to a great extent lay togethei _ Kan- 
jit Singh exchanged turbans with Fateh Singh p at the 
sacred place of Taran Taran. thus establishing wilh him u 
perpetual friendship. Sada Kaur being already with him, 
thus the resources of the three misls, the Sukerchakia* 
Kanheya and the Ahhiwalk. were pooled together. But 
Ran]it Singh being the most influential among them, the 
other two chiefs proved only to be tools which he used to 
realise his expansionist ambitions. 

Conquest of Daska and Chi mot. 

Alter having thus strengthened his hands. Ranjit 
Singh marched, accompanied by Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, 
upon Daska. Its fort was reduced- Its kilkdar having 
fled, Ranjit Singh established a police post in it 

Ranjit Singh conquered Chinkit, which was being 
rilled by Ja&a Singh, the sou of Karam Singh. This was 
done with the help of his friend Fateh Singh, who wa$ 
given the territories of Bhattian and Bhana across the Jh* 
elum* as his share. Next the combined forces of the all* 
ies marched upon Kasur, Nkamuddiii, the ruler of which 
was said to have plundered some of Ranjit Singh's camel 
flocks, while he was busy with Chiniot. Nisamuddin after 
a small resistance paid heavy uazrana to the ailks and 
thus saved his life- 
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Soon after; Ranjit Singh marched into Jullundur Doab 
plundering and making annexations. He proceeded to 
Phagwara in the Doab, which was held by a rich widow 
of one Chuhar Mai, forced her to retire to Harder and 
occupied her territory, which was bestowed upon Fateh 
Singh Ahlnwalia 

That in 1S0S H Ran jit Singh decided to try his hands 
against Muzaffar Khan of Multan But the latter met him 
at a distance of about 40 mites from Multan and by ma¬ 
king large presents made the Maharaja turn back from 
his territory. Next Ranjit Singh m He his power felt in 
Sahiwai and Gujjrat* which belonged to the Kabul king¬ 
dom, His next target was Atimeti Khan of Jhang, who 
was said to have been in league with the Afghan ruler 
to whom he sent all the important informations re?ardtng 
Kanjit's activities. After a stiff resistance, Ahmed Khan 
agreed to pay Ranj.it a heavy annual tribute, 

Rajqit Singh now advanced in the North West, upto 
Rawalpindi and made the bars of Karlan and Kathia bet¬ 
ween Ravi and Chenab; the bars of Sihiwal between 
Chenab and Jhehim; and the regions of Ahmadabad 
aud Khusab. pay him tribute. His next target was Sansar 
Chand of Kaugra. who had been trying to occupy 
Jullundur Doab, after Hoshiarpur and Bijwara fell into 
his hands. Ran jit expelled him from the latter two 
places and checked his designs on Jullundur Doab, 

The most important of his conquests after Lahore was 
Amritsar, which .occording to Griffin, Cunningham and Lalif 
was conquered in 1802. But the more reliable account 
of Sohan Lai who wrote the diary of Ranjit's Darbar says 
that Amritsar was conquened in 1805. The Bhangi ruler 
Gulab Singh of Amritsar was one of the chiefs who took 
part against Ran jit at Bhasin He had died and Ms minor 
son Gurdit Singh ivas being looked after by his widow 
Mat Sukhan, who also managed the state affairs. In or¬ 
der to have a pretext for attack Ran jit Singh demanded 
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the famous gun Zam-Zam, which had been given to his 
grand father Charat Singh by the Afghan ruler in 1764. 
but was now in the possession of Mai Sukhan. The la¬ 
tter refused to part with it. Some historians say that 
had Mai Sukhan heeded the advice of Jedh Singh, the 
son of Jasa Singh Ramgarhia, and handed over the gun 
to Ranjit Singh, she would have established friendly rela¬ 
tions with him and saved herself like the Ahluwalia sar- 
dar. But this is donbtfuh Amritsar being the religious 
capital of sikhs, Ranjit knew that his power would never 
be consolidated without the occupation of this city. Any 
way, this pretext worked, Ranjit invaded and occupied 
the city after a resistance of only two hours, says Solian 
Lai. The Bhaogi chiefs fled to the protection of Ram- 
garhia Sardar . 

Thus by 1905, Lahore lay prostrate at his feet. Am¬ 
ritsar studded his crown. Kangra, Chimot, Kasur and 
Multan were subdued or weakened, and Ranjit Singh with t -, 
the power of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and Sada Kaur at USDS ™ 
his command was strong enough to enter into bigger ga¬ 
mes, when his attention was suddenly diverted towards 
the east, where the English were making their presence 
felt. There was a lull 1 for sometime, in his violent ac¬ 
tivities in the Punjab. But this was only short-lived, Cir- dfeXST 
cumstances changed soon after 1907, and more particu¬ 
larly after 1609 when the treaty of Amritsar between the 
English and the Sikhs was signed. And the Maharaja busied 
himself again in his career of conquests'and annexations. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Conquests and Annexations of Ranjit Singh. 

B—After 1805 

KASUR. 1807 

After capturing Pasrtir and Chamba on the death of 
Nar Singh, the chief of these territories in the earl}' part 
of the year 1807, the Maharaja turned his attention once 
again towards Kasur, Nizamuddin its ruler had been 
assassinated and his brother Kutbuddin had now come to 
power. Early in 1807, the Maharaja had been informed 
that Kutbuddin had entered into conspiracy ivith 
Muzitffar Khan of Multan and that both together, 
collecting a good number of ghazis, were preparing to 
create troubles for the Maharaja 1 2 , Moreover, Kutbuddin 
was carrying on all sorts of persecutions against the Sikhs 
inhabiting his territory. To confirm the intelligence that 
the Maharaja got and to find out for himself the sort of 
treatment the Navrab was meeting out to the Sikhs, 
Ranjit Singh sent Fakir AzLz-ud-din to meet the ruler of 
Kasur. The Fakir, however, did not get the hospitality 
from Kasur that he deserved and was rather condemned 
for his being in the service of the Sikhs. 

On hearing this and also holding the view that the 
"subjugation of the Pathan colonists would tend materi¬ 
ally to the advancement of his own prestige and popula¬ 
rity amongst the Khalsa"*, the Maharaja organised a 
formidable expedition under his own and that of Jodb 
Singh’s command and invaded the territory on February' 


1. Kar.h'j j-.l La], 'TwarLidi-i-Pucjab', p. 177, 

2 . UtiJ, pp. 366—367, 
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13 f IS0/ a Kutbuddin met him with liis Ghazis out side the 
town. and here two battles were fought, the victory in 
both of them remaining with the Khalsa. The Nuwab 
fled the battle field and along with many Ghazis, shut 
himself up inside his fort which had already been well 
stored with munitions of war and provisions. The fort 
was besieged, and bombardment of the walls with 
cannons started. The siege lasted for one month. One 
night a mine was laid beneath a wall of the fort, with 
the bursting of which the wall was breached. The Khalsa 
forces entered the fort ard once again a bloody hand to 
hand fight ensued between Sikhs and the Ghazis, but 
ultimately the Ghazis were routed and the fort was 
occupied by the Sikhs. Kutbuddin was arrested when he 
was just making an effort to fly away, and was brought 
before the Maharaja. The Maharaja questioned him as 
to why he had violated the treaty f . but on his 
humble submission and begging to be pardoned, 
the Maharaja granted him the territory of Mamdot, on 
the opposite bank of the Sutlej as jagir J "subject to his 
supplying 100 horsemen for service when required." 
Fatteh Khan p the son of Nizamu-ud-din and nephew of 
the chief was granted a jagir at Miirup* in the Gurgaon 
district, subject to the same military conditions imposed 
upon his uncle and whole of the country was occupied by 
the Maharaja, placing it temporarily under Sardar Nihal 
Singh Attariwah. 

Early in 1809 F the Maharaja set out to subdue some 
hill states. The fort of Fathankot, the kiladar of which 
fled at the sight of the sikh forcs^ was the first to be 
reduced. Next the Maharaja marched towards Jasrota, but 
its ruler met the Maharaja at a distance from tlie territory, 
and made him rich presents and accepted his submission. 
The Maharaja confirmed the ruler in his possession, and 
after staying there for some days, set out to invade Cha- 
mba. The ruler of Cham ha sent his agent to meet the 
Maharaja on the way. A large nazrana was paid to the 
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Maharaja and Chamba also accepted his submission, 
promising to pay a tribute of lis, 5,000 a year. A similar 
amount was fixed as tribute on the Raja of Basoii. 

The Maharaja next moved down the tills, and con¬ 
vened a grand durbar on the plains adjoining them. All 
the tributary chiefs were invited to attend. All did so 
making rich presents to the Maharaja except Sirdar Jbr¬ 
an Singh of SiaJkot and Sahib Singh of Gujrat, who acc¬ 
ording to Latif, -‘refused to comply with the order, less 
from a spirit of rebellion than from fear of treachery. 1 ' 
After tiie Darbar was over, the Maharaja marched against 
Siaikot to punish his audacity. The city was taken by 
i-torm, but Jfwan Singh shut himself up in his fort with 
his guns and about one thousand fighting men. The fort 
was closely besieged, after seven days, a number of ca¬ 
nnons were moved before a gate of the fort, where they 
fired all atonce. After some time the gate was battered 
down, thus enabling the Maharaja's forces to enter it. Jiwan 
Singh was put in chains and the Maharaja left for Gujrat, 
hahib Singh of Gujrat, however, had heard of the plight 
of Jiwan Singh and sent his agent with rich presents to 
meet the Maharaja on the way and accept his submission 
on his own conditions. Thus a treaty was signed between 
the Maharaja and Sahib Si ugh and Gujrat became tri¬ 
butary to him. Next he marched on Akhtmr, AJam Khan 
the ruler of which having paid heavy nazrana, was rein¬ 
stated on his territory. Sheikhupura was attacked like- 
wise and taken. 

Eugti 

to dominate the hill states between Sutlej and Ravi 
it was essential that Ranjit Singh should occupy Kangra 
Previous attempts of San&u Chand, the ruler of Kangra 
to occupy Hosluarpur haring failed, he was now trying 
to occupy the eastern hill states. He attacked Kahlur, 
Ihc chief of which appealed to Nepal and thus Sansar 
Chand was saudwitched between the two powers of the 
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Gurkhas and the Sikhs. The Gurkhas defeated Sansar 
Chand at Mahal Mori in 180(5 and pressed on for Kangra. 
Sansar Chand was now forced to make an appeal to Kan- 
jit Singh for help, but the latter demanded the fort of 
Kangra in return, which Sansar Chand naturally could 
not agree to. But his appeal to Jaswant Ruo Holkar also 
having gone in vain, he approached Ran jit Singh again 
in ISPS, agreeing to his conditions, Ranjit Singh sent his 
famous General, Muhkam Chand. to help Sansar Chand 
against the Nepalese, but with strong instructions that 
he should be careful of Sansar Chand's diplomacy. Moh- 
kam Chand reached Kangra, and demanded that the fort 
should be handed over to liim before they fought against 
the Nepalese, sansar Chand hesitated and promising to 
cede the fort after the expulsion of tiurkhas from his terri 
tory, he sent his son Anurodh Chand to Muhkam Chand as 
a hostage. Muhkam Chand referred the case back to Ran- 
jit Singh, but the Latter refused to agree to this scheme. 
In the meanwhile, in connection with the mission of Met¬ 
calf to Ran jit Singh, a delicate situation developed in 
the Anglo-Sikh relations, to forestall which, Muhkam 
Chand was recalled by the Maharaja. 

Thus left in the lurch, Sansar Chand approached A mar 
Singh Thapa, the ruler of Nepal direct, and promising 
to cede the fort ro him instead, he took His permission 
to take out his family. But after bringing his family to 
a safer place, instead of handing over the fort to Nepal, 
he put his brother in it with four mouth’s provision and 
closed its gates. Ran jit Singh could not tolerate this 
duplicity of Sansar Chand, and sent Sada Kaur to do the 
needful, Sada Kaur played a trick. Seating the boy Anu¬ 
rodh Chand on an elephant; she proceeded towards the 
fort, demanded the keys, they being refused, she made 
the boy order for them. The gates were thus opened and 
Ran jit Singh's forces occupied the fort 1 . Thus “Sansar 
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Cliand was foiled and Amar Singh retreated across the 
Sutlej loudly exclaiming that he had been grossly du¬ 
ped 1 ". 

Gurkhas 

Amar Singh Thapa, the ruler of Nepal had been nego¬ 
tiating with Kanjit Singh even before the fall of Kaogra. 
But no agreement seems to have been reached between 
the two powers. When Kangra fell into the hands of the 
Sikhs and in alliance with the hill chiefs, the Sikhs cut 
off the line of communication of the Nepal forces, they 
had to purchase their way back home from Ran jit Singh 
by paying him one lakh rupees* In the East 
Nepalese had already been defeated by the Chinese, and 
now defeated in the West by the Sikhs, the Gurkhas began 
their expansionist policy in the South, thus resulting in 
the Anglo -Nepalese war. 

The Dhallewali Misl which lay just on the bank of 
Sutlej in the trans—Sutlej area, was being ruled by its 
sardar, Tara Singh Gheba, So long as Tara Singh lived. 
Ran jit Singh remained on friendly terms with him and 
we leam that this friendship was so thick that Tara 
Singh even accompanied Ran jit Singh in some of his 
exploits. But when Tara Singh died in 1807, just at the 
time his body was being cremated, says Cunningham, 
Ran jit Singh's forces reached the place and attempted to 
occupy the territory* Tara Singh’s widow took up th c 
sword bravely in her own band, but was defeated in the 
battle at Ration. and her state was annexed. This added 
to Ran jit Singh’s annual income by about 4 lakh rupees. 
Some of the historians have bitterly criticised Ran jit Singh 
on the way he occupied this territory* 

Similarly, Bhagat Singh, the chief of Karor Singhia 
or Panjgarhia Misl was defeated and his State annexed. 


1 . Cunningham, p. 133* 
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Faisalpuria Mi si occupying some area on both the 
banks of Sutlej, was being ruled by Budh Singh. Diwan 
Muhkam Cband, accompanied by Jodh Singh Ramgarhia 
and Fateh Singh Ahluw&lfa invaded the mtel Budh 
Siogh took refuge in his territories South of the river,, 
but that on its North, including juliundur Doab, Haitpur 
and Patti was annexed. 

Hariana and some surrounding country in the 
Jnllimdur Doab had been held by Bhagat Singh, who do¬ 
minated the eis-Sutlej affairs for a considerable time. 
After his death, his territory was attacked in I$09, and 
all his trans-Sutlej possessions were annexed by Eanjit 
Singh, His widows. Ram K&jr and Raj Kaur, retained 
some of their territory in the cis-Sutlej area. 

Nakkfll Misl was taken in ISIO- The Maharaja had 
married a Nakkai girl in 1S02, who became the mother of 
his only son. "But this alliance", writes Griffin, Jr did not 
do the relations any good. When Kahn Singh, the nephew 
of Rani Raj Kaur, became the bead of the family in 
1807.-the Maharaja tried to induce him to come and reside 
at court. But Kahn knew' that he would not be allowed to 
leave again* Vestigia nulla retrorsum, and stoutly declined 
the honour. This did not save him, for the Maharaja 
annexed all his estates, which were too close to Lahore, 
Kasur* C hunt an and Gogalra, to be sucessfully defended 1 ." 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia had been a common enemy of 
the allies—Ran jit Singh, Fateh Singh and Sada Kaur, 
When Ran jit Singh was strong enough to stand on hte 
own legs, to the disgust bf his allies, he established 
friendly realtioijs with Jodh Singh, the son of Jassa Singh 
who had died in 1S03, He also gave jagir to Jedh Singh's 
protege, Gurdit Singh the ex-chief of Amritsar. After 
the death of Jodh Singh in ISIS, however, his State also 
was annexed. Giving an account of this annexation* 
thus writes Griffin* *'He had a contract of friendship 

l. GrltfiD, p. 104, " 
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betwesn himself and the Ramgarhia family drawn up, 
and in the temple of Amritsar, before the Sikh scripture, 
he Stamped the paper, in his royal and illiterate way, with 

his open palm dyed with saffron.But, in JS16, when 

the Sirdar fjodh Singh) died, the opportunity of the 
Maharaja came, Having summoned the heirs to meet 
him at Nodaun to arrange for the succession, he surroun¬ 
ded the reception tent with troops, took them prisoners, 
and then marched a strong force , and seined all the 
Ratngarhia estates 1 2 ," 

Ranjit Singh's activities had disgusted both of his 
allies, Fateh Singh Ahtuwalia and his mother-in-law the 
chief of the Kanheya mi si. With Sada Kaur, his relations 
began particulary to be embittered. Different reasons have 
been forwarded for this. According to Prindp, Ranjit 
Singh had asked Sada Kaur to make a provision out of 
her own territory for his two sons Sher Singh and Tara 
Singh—who had been bora to her daughter, Mehtab Kaur, 
now dead*. Sada Kaur refused, but was compelled to 
execute a deed in favour of her grand sons. All her 
possessions, except some, such as Wadni in the ds—Sutlej 
regions, were thus annexed and she herself was kept a 
close prisoner till her death. 


1. Ranjit Singh, p. 97. 

2. Regarding these two boys, writes Griffin. Sada Kaur ‘‘realized 
that if her daughter was to retain her rafliieraa she most pre- 
seat her hus b an d with am heir, procured a boy du ring one q| 
the Maharajas expedition and passed him off aa her daughter's. 
The child named Zahar Singh, only lived a year and a half 
and Sada Kaur determined to try the effect of twins. When 
Ranjit Singh had started on his Cis—Sutlej expedition of 1 807 
it was given out that Mahatab Kaur was pregnant, acid on his 
return twin sops were preseated to hi m, one purchased from 
a Chint z-weaver, and the oth&r offspring of a slave-girl in Mai 
Sada Kant's house", Griffin, p, 107. 
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According to Amarnath, it was her practice of writing 
letters to Kan jit Singh's enemies and preaching hatred 
against him, that fu dated Ran jit and he meted oat this 
treatment to her. Both the views, however, seem to con¬ 
tain some element of truth and writes Murray ^however 
humanity may plead in her behalf one does not see how 
she can be treated otherwise being what she is and has 
been 1 2 . 11 

Thus did Kanjit Singh rise and consolidate his power* 
Elphinstone returning from his journey to Kabul wrote 
in 1809, "Almost the whole of the Punjab belongs to 
Ranjit Singh who in 1805 was but one of many chiefs but 
when w^e passed had acquired the sovereignty of ail the 
Sikhs in the Punjab." 

Different views have been expressed by different wri¬ 
ters on this policy of annexation of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. His was "the kingdom founded in violence, tre* 
achery and bloodshed/' says Griffin* "The keynote to 
Maharaja's character", continues he, "was selfishness 3 . 1 * 
JLatif also says that Kan jit Singh's policy was the 
policy of snatching the rights of the weak. This view 
seems indeed to he corroborated when we think of his 


1. See also Payne. 'A short tikstory of the Sikhs*. pp T 99-100; see, 
also Griffin,. 1 l 

2, See Griffin, Ranjit Singh, pp. BH-MO 

3 r Quoting certain instance**, writes Griffin, 11 Sirdar Fateh Singh 
Of Kapurtbsula, for whom he publicly made a theatrical demon¬ 
stration of affection, exchanging turbans in sign of perpetual 
brotherhood, and who had fought by his side in the campaigns 
of twenty years* he endeavoured to despoil of his possessions/* 
And again, * d whcn the young duel of Ratalah married his 
sister to Sirdar Sher Singh, the families spent two hikiasof rupees 
on the festivities... But when the Maharaja heard of it. and of the 
boasts of the girl's mother that she had two poroEas (a Panjabi 
word for & large basket of day) of rupees, he at onte' F sent 
for them "and said that a family which could spend so mnch 
om a marriage must be able to afford him a contribution of 
Rs- 50,000/* Griffin, Ranjit Singh, pp. 9S-99. 
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treacherous behaviour towards Sada Kaur and towar¬ 
ds the widow of Tara Singh Gheba, His behaviour to¬ 
wards some other small states which he annexed* too* 
seems to have been objectionable and condemnable* Yet, 
however, there are some justifications in his favour, and 
we should judge him according to his own circumstances 
as they were, 

"1 he full significance of this achievement (of Ranjit 
Singh yf uniting the Punjab} can only be realised*” says 

R< Kqbli, when it b remembered that, for 700 years 
beginning from the eleventh century, that is to say, ever 
since the defeat of Raja Jai Pal by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
the tide of invasion had flowed constantly and steadily 
eastwards from Central Asia into India, and it was rese¬ 
rved for the sikhs under Ranjit Singh not only to dam 
the flood but actually to roll it back across the Indus. 1 ” 

Nor can we forget the great service that he rendered 
to the Sikh nation itself, tvhen he united all the warring 
elements together and converted the race of free booters 
into an imperial race with having a national COnsoli dity 
and solid political entity. Moreover, by digging out a 
kingdom from the debris of high political philosophy of 
Gum Govind Singh* and from the chaos that was created 
by the mutual jealousies and selfish motives of the diff- 
erent sikh chiefs, Ranjit Singh channelised the big annua! 
revenue of this state of Punjab, which amounted to over 
three erore rupees, and which could now be used for a 
concentrated programme of providing career to thousands 
in civil, military and political departments* 

Ranjit Singh's service to humanity was that he es¬ 
tablished peace in Punjab after a long period of anarchy 
and warfare. Trade, different industries and other arts 
of peace could develop only under a settled government 
and Ranjit Singh's action in consolidating the Pnnjab, 


L 5. K Kofcli* Cent. Voh (Amritsar). 
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was a step towards developing a national economy arid 
thus the national prosperity. 

More, before Ranjit Singh, the Sikh states existed 
only for Sikhs, the Muslim states for Muslims and Hindu 
states for Hindus, By abolishing Gurmata in 1S05, and 
by employing in offices the people from all races, the 
Muslims, Sikhs, Europeans and Hindus, Ran jit Singh 
established an empire with a cosmopolitical character 
and in this he was being more true sikh-Iike, than any-* 
one among the other sikh chiefs of Punjab could be, 
"This political state,---.-- though sikh in name on account 
of its circumstances, was really a secularised state which 
reconciled, protected and furthered diverse dashing in¬ 
terests of the different communities that lived under it lh \ 

And again, although Kan jit Singh did use violence 
as dictated by circumstances, writes G. G. Narang, an 
^important trait in the Maharaja's character was the 
total absence oi cruelty and vindictiveness'% And yet 
more. Wherever he used violence, he used oE it as 
less as possible and never forgot to give liberal 
jagirs to the victims of his policy of armexa- 
tiom Supporting this view, thus writes 
Griffin: "with all his Capacity Ranjit Singh w as not cruel 
of blood thirsty. After a victory or the capture of a 
fortress he treated the vanquished with leniency and kind¬ 
ness, however stout their resistance might have been, 
and there were at his court many chiefs despoiled of their 
estates but to whom he had given suitable employ, and 
who accepted their position with the resignation bom of 
Eastern fatalism, which takes the sharpest sting out of 
defeat.. .and, in addition, there was a large group of 
Muhammadan Khans and nobles who would have recei¬ 
ved short shrift from Gob hid Singh, but whom Ranjit 
Singh wisely attached to his fortunes, thereby materially 
strengthening his position in the Western districts, 

T A + C_ Khaaa, Cent. VoL, Amritsar. 1938, p. 19®, 

Kaajit Sipgh, ppi 98—99, 
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In fact, if these chiefs were reduced from equality 
and rivalship, they were done so only to 11 'honourable 
subject!on M and that is why everybody, whether Hindu, 
Muslim or a $ikb F mourned when the Maharaja died in 
IS39. With his death, the people said, “the Punjab has 
become widow. 11 
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CHAPTER V 


The Conquests and Consolidation of 
Multan, Kashmir and Peshawar. 

The North-Western Policy 


A^The Conquest of Multan. 

The province of Multan, which in the 'Ain-i-Akbari and 
m Ran jit Singh 1 5 records, is known as vDanil Amaan' 
was a part of the Mughal empire. At that time 
it consisted of the Multan Division of Punjab, as it exis¬ 
ted towards the dose of the British rule, Bhawalpur state 
north of the dry bed of the river Hakara, the districts of 
Shikarpur and Jacobabad in Sind* and the districts of 
Sibi and Mari in Baluchistan, 

When the Mughal power in India was disintegrating 
the province of Multan was eonquerred by the Pathans* 

In the southern parts of the province* between the rivers 
Sutlej and Hakra, a big zamindar was recognised as 
nawab* by Nadir Lhah in 1739 * which later on developed 
into the state ef Bhawalpur. The cis-Indtis portion of the Later 
MtUtan, not including the territories of the Bhawalpur MlLk 
state, was conqtierred by Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1732, 
who appointed a separate governor for it. It was 
this part of the province of theMughals, with which Ran- 
jit was later concerned. This country was conquered by 
Kaji Singh Bhangi in 1771, But the Ehangis were expe¬ 
lled from the country in 1779. by Timur, the successor 
of Ahmad Shah Abdati who now handed it over to a re¬ 
lative of his* Muzaffar Khan of SaddozaL clan, and appo¬ 
inted him as its governor, with whom Ran jit had later 
to fight- At this time though in papers the state of Mul¬ 
tan was under the suzeneignty of the Afghan King* 
in practice more or less it was an independent state. 
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Importance q{ the city of Multan during the time of 
Ran jit Singh Jay in the fact that besides being the capital 
of the state, it was also a centre of trade through which 
goods were exchanged with the countries lying beyond the 
Belan Pass, Total revenue from alt the sources, as it 
was later on calculated, was Rs. 6» 80, 975 per year. 
And this could be a big addition to Ran j i t Singhs 
financial sources. Moreover, there being a 
direct route from Multan to the Bolan Pass, lea» 
ding to the Kandhar province under the Persians at that 
time, Bolan Pass itself was defended by a force at Mul¬ 
tan. The state of Multan, besides, pierced between the 
state of Bhawalpur and Southern Sind, by occupying 
whith the Maharaja could prevent these Muslim states 
from coming together at any time, against the Sikhs, 

The conquest of Multan was made finallv in ISIS, 
but before that Ran jit had to lead as many as five expe¬ 
ditions. Several reasons have been forwarded for so much 
delay in this conquest. Some sikh historians attribute 
the delay to Ran jit Singh's generosity, that he wanted 
to give his defeated opponents opportunities to prove 
their loyalty. Some other writers say that Ran jit Singh 
was more anxious to possess the treasury of Multan than 
the state itself, and be was apprehensive that his attem¬ 
pt to occupy the state immediately may make its ruler 
escape with it. Every time, therefore, when he led an ex¬ 
pedition, he accepted a nazr,ina from the ruler and re¬ 
turned, till the treasury was completely exhausted. There 
is yet another view, according to which Ran jit Singh was 
not strong enough to occupy Multan at the first attempt 
and that is why he had to lead as many as six expedi¬ 
tions. 

Be that as it may. Ran jit Singh led his first invasion 
in 1802 and according to Kannaiya Lai*, the city of Mnl* 


I, Twarakh-i-Ponjab. 
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tan was attacked and plundered and after that the.Sikh 
forces returned without occupying it. But the more acc¬ 
epted view is that which is given by Griffin, Dewaft Amar 
Nath and Prof. Chopra. According to this view, the Mul¬ 
tan ruler Muzaffar Khan submitted peacefully before the 
Sikh forces, Nay he met them thirty miles from the city 
itself and by paying a huge nazrana, secured his delive¬ 
rance. He also promised a yearly tribute. 

The second invasion, according to some writers, was 
led in 1805 for the reason that after some time Muzaffar 
Khan stopped paying the tribute. But in*the midst of 
his activities there, it is said, the Maharaja's attention 
was recalled to Amritsar, where pursued by English forces 
Ifolkar had entered for refuge. Ran] it Singh had to leave 
tho work half-done and return to cope with the situation 
thus created. 

Kanjit Singh led his third invasion on March 15, 1807. 
Several reasons are forwarded for this. It is said that 
Muzaffar Khan was conspiring with Qutab Khan, the ru¬ 
ler of Kasur, who succeeding his father Nizam-ud-din, 
wanted to break with Lahore. Secondly it U said, Muza¬ 
ffar Khan gave shelter to Ahmed Khan Sial of JTiang, 
who being defeated by the Maharaia, had fled his terri¬ 
tory. 

After reaching the vicinity of Multan, Fateh Singh 
was sent by the Maharaja to demand from the ruler an 
explanation for his conduct and the reason for hissto¬ 
pping the payment of the annual tribute. On receiving 
an unsatisfactory reply. Ran jit Singh invaded the city 
and occupied its many parts, but he utterly failed in cap¬ 
turing the fort and had to retire after getting an indem¬ 
nity of Rs. 70 thousands. 

The fourth invasion was led in IBID, when it is said, 

4 the Sikh foices commanded by Diwan Ifohfcam Chand, 
jl occupied the city and surrounded the fort. A bloody ba¬ 
ttle was fought with Muzaffar Khan’s forces, but the 
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walls of the fort were so strongly built that despite the use 
of the famous Bhangi cannon, no breach could be caused 
m them Finally "Muhkam Cband was obliged through 
illness to relinquish the command, and at the end of a 
month, every general capable of taking the lead having 
been slain. Kan jit Singh made terms with the 
Nawab and raised the seige* the latter engaging to 
pay him two and a half lakhs of 

of rupees, 1 " According to La tit Muzaffar Khan also 
promised to supply some soldiers in the army of the 
Lahore ruler. 

According to Griffin, when the two parties were thus 
busy in the bloody battle, both of them appealed respec¬ 
tively to the English for help. But the latter refused to 
do so lor the reason that after the treaty of Amritsar with 
the Maharaja, Multan lay outside their province. 

The fifth invasion of which greater details are given by 
Gancsh Das in his p Fateh nama Guru Khalsa ji ka/ was 
led towards the end of the year 1917. Before sending the 
forces* strict instructions were issued to the local officers 
on both sides of the road from Lahore to Multan, to make 
all arrangements for the supply of food etc. All the avail¬ 
able boats on the Ravi and Chenab, were requisitioned 
for official use, and special postal arrangements were 
made, by establishing a postal chauky at the distance of 
every three miles on the road. 

A force of 29,000 soldiers was collected, which inclu¬ 
ded infantry soldiers, the cavallry and artillery* The 
Bhangi cannon was also brought forth. The nominal co¬ 
mmand of the force was given to Prince Kbarak Singh 
who, according to Ganesb. was accompanied by his mo¬ 
ther Da tar Kaur for his encouragement. But in reality 


1. Payee, p. 91. 
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the control was in the hands of Mr. Diwan Chand. Mu¬ 
za f far Khan, on the other hand, was also alert. He Called 
all the Muslims of the adjoining territories for a jehad, 
and even appealed to the Afghan rater for help. 

The gihh forces marched on January 14, ISIS. Reach¬ 
ing Trimniu soon, a small force was sent to conquer the 
forts of Khaitgarh and Muzaffaigarh. Here a reinforcement 
was received under the command of Fateh Singh Ahln- 
walia. Here an appeal was also received from the Multan 
ruler promising to pay a tribute if the Sikh forces retur¬ 
ned. But the Sikh forces, as instructed by the Maharaja 
were determined to cany the expedition through. 

The dty of Multan was surrounded by the Sikh forces 
and bombardment started with guns on the walls around 
it. A considerable number of Sikh soldiers was killed. 
Yet, however, they were soon able to cause breaches in 
the wall. The Pathans fled and enclosed themselves wi¬ 
thin the fort. After occupying the city, the Sikhs besieged 
the fort, but considering the blood-shed that the active 
fight between the two forces would entail, an appeal was 
made to the Nawab on behalf of the Maharaja, to leave 
the fort and be satisfied with a good jagir elsewhere. The 
Nawab was amenable to the appeal, but when the Sikh 
representatives went to settle the terms of the agreement 
on 16th May the Nawab had already, according to Sohan 
Lai, changed his mind under an inspiration from his offi¬ 
cers who had aroused his spirit of self-respect. 

tw fr US’®, w *13 a) ip ws, 
fsa 1 vra - 5 nrfe 1 ^ l 

After this, the Sikhs directed their cannons towards the 
fortonce again and started bombardment. But although 
the wall near the Khizrigate and at some other places was 
freached, the Afghans carried on their stiff resistance, 
by filling up the breaches with earth and sand. Hundreds 
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of Sikhs laid down their Lives and for a time it was diffi¬ 
cult tu decide whether one side was stronger or tire other. 
Finally one after-noon p when after a hard fight both the 
sides had retired for some rest, taking advantage of the 
Comparatively peaceful atmosphere, Sadhu Singh Akali, 
writes Griffin! dashed near a breach in the wall and 
butchering the Pathan guards in a moment's time, enter¬ 
ed the fort. Hearing the call of Sat Sri Akal from this 
brave Akali, the Sikh soldiers rushed following him. The 
Nawab on hearing this, came out with a naked sword 
with all hh nears and dears and a hand to hand fight 
ensued. Thus writes Ganesh Das 
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Ln the midst of this hand-to-hand fight, the Sikhs, 
according to Griffin, drew out their gum, The Nawab 
challenged them to fight with swords like brave men, but 
paying little heed, they shot him down, along with his 
five sons. The sixth was badJy wounded, and the rest two 
submitted to the Sikhs. They were brought to Lahore, 
along with all the rest of the members of the family, and 
Ranjit Singh fixed an annual pension of Rs r 3€ p 000 for 
their livelihood And the Maharaja, as usual, concluded 
all these activities with huge offerings in the Gurdwara at 
Amritsar, Deepen a la was eeleberated in Amritsar and La¬ 
hore and huge rewards and titles bestowed on the brave 
generals and soldiers who won this honour oL the conquest 
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This conquest, as mentioned above, besides adding to 
his financial sources, established Ran jit Singh's prestige 
among his enemies, and Afghans began to consider them¬ 
selves as the next natural target, 

B—Conquest of Kashmir 

For two hundred years before Ran jit Singh attemp¬ 
ted to occupy Kashmir, this beautiful valley, the pride 
possession of any nation, had been ruled by Mahommedan 
rulers. For a long time it remained a part of Alghan em¬ 
pire, and when Zaman Shah, the grandson of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali acceded the Kabul throne, he appointed Ata Mo¬ 
hammad as its governor. Zaman Shah, however, was him¬ 
self defeated and blinded by an internal rising and had to 
run away to India. Shah .Mahmud, the ne_\t ruler was 
in his turn, ousted by Shah Shuja, his half brother. 
But the former proved to be too strong for the 
latter, and with the help of Fateh Khan, whom he later 
appointed as the wazir of Kabul, Shah Mahmud re-cap¬ 
tured the throne from bit half-brother. But before retir¬ 
ing from the scene, Shah Shuja was determined to make 
one more attempt for the restoration of his power, and in 
this attempt he was helped by Ata Mohammad, the go¬ 
vernor of Kashmir. Shah Shuja, however, failed in his 
purpose, and having lost again and having spoiled his re¬ 
lations, with the Kashmir governor after some 

adventures he fell into the hands of his brother. 
Jehandad Khan, the governor of Attock, who sent him 
ot Ata Mohammad to be kept as a close prisoner. 

Fateh Khan, the Kabul wazir, in the meanwhile, felt 
estranged against Ata Mohammad for his help to Shall 
Mohammad's enemy, and decided in 1812, to invade and 
capture Kashmir. Just this time, Ranjit Singh had also 
sent his forces to march on Kashmir. When both the sides 
learnt of each other's designs, they decided to seek each 
other's co-operation in the venture by declaring 

it to be their common cause, Fath Khan 

wanted Ranjit Singh’s help because he was afraid 
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that the latter may not help Ata Mohammad against him, 
and some writers even say that his desire to meet Ran jit 
Singh was only an intrigue to stab him to deaths But 
Han jit Singh was not un-aware of such possibilities and 
if, as according to Dr. Sinha* "The young Baraksais had 
attempted to attack Kanjit Singh a repetition of the epi¬ 
sode of Afzal Khan and Shiva Ji would not have been 
unlikely 1 * 1 

Maharaja's purpose in seeking Fateh Khan's co-ope¬ 
ration was also definite. With Kashmir and Kabul in opp¬ 
osition, and tiie hill states yet hall subdued, he did not 
foci strong enough to get it alone- And as a matter of 
fact it seems that Ranjit’s desire to Invade the valley 
precipitated only when there was a possibility of co-opfr- 
ration from Fateh Khan in this venture, and if prior to 
this, Ran jit Singh ordered his forces to march on the 
valley, it was not an attempt to occupy it with the 
first stroke- This march was supposed to be only an ex¬ 
ploratory march, and Ran jit Singh's purpose was to get 
territorial knowledge for future expeditions and not the 
conquest of the territory itself. Another reason for this 
march, as some writers assert* seems to have been his 
eagerness to secure from the Kashmir governor the per¬ 
son of Shah Shuja* whose wife Wafa Begum had taken 
shelter with him, was being paid a huge maintenance all¬ 
owance of Rs. 4000 per month* and had promised to 
hand over the Koh-i-Nur to the Maharaja* if Ran jit Singh 
was able to bring her husband out of the dutches of At a 
Mohammed* 

Different w r riters hold different opinions as to who 
made the first overtures. According to Murray 2 * it was 
Ranjit who initiated the matter, while Sohan Lai 3 and 


I. + ltasj]£ Singh*. p. 46 
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Dewan AmarNath 1 2 assert that it was Fateh Khan who 
approached first. It seems however that the both met 
the half way at Rohtas and decided the matter. 

On terms of the agreement struck between the two, The tenM 
again, opinions differ. According to Wade and Murray, 

Ranjit Singh had no territorial ambitions on Kashmir. 

He promised to help Fateh Khan with 12,000 soldiers 
under the command of Muhkam Chand, and give facilities 
to Afghan forces to march through Raj ori and Fir Panjal, 
in return only for nine lakh rupees from the Kashmir 
spoils and the Afghan help in conquest of Multan. Sohan 
Lai holds that the Afghans were to pay an amount of 
Rs. 1 lakh to Ranjit annually p besides their help in the 
conquest of Multan. Ranjit Singh's own letter to Fateh 
Khan, written in April, 1813, however, claims l of the 
Kashmir territory, | of the Kashmir spoils and help in 
the conquest of Multan* in return for the help that his 
soldiers had rendered him in the Kashmir conquest. 

Commenting upon the purpose for which the agreement 
was signed, thus writes Payne: ^Niether party desired to Ttlfi 
come to blows, and neither was inclined to advance into 
the lulls with the possibility of having its retreat cut off 
by the other. There was but one alternative. The leaders 
met and agreed to finish the hunt together, and divide 
the spoil. On this understanding the parties advanced, 
each having made a mental reservation to outwit the 

other if the opportunity offered*/' 

Re that as it may. With Muhkam Chand's help, 

Fateh Khan occupied Kashmir, but refused to comply stkti5 
with the terms of the treaty. Thus Ranjit was outdone *» ived - 
in the game and his forces had to leave "the country in 
dingus t*\ as the British records say. But we have discu¬ 
ssed above that Ranjit Singh was perhaps not anxious to 


1, Zalarn&Dia. edited by S, R r Kohli. 

2. P A Short Histury o the Sikhs 1 , p, 02 + 
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occupy Kashmir at this stage, and we seem to be further 
strengthened in our views when we learn that Ata Moha¬ 
mmad at one stage, offered to join Ran jit Singh against 
Fateh K’’an, but Ranjit refused it. Had he been anxious 
to occupy Kashmir and force Fateh Khan out of the 
valley, no opportunity could be better than this. 

Yet, however, although Muhkam Chand got some 
local knowledge for future Kashmir expeditions, and al¬ 
though as Ferrier writes, he "got the person of Shuja who 
proffered to be with the Sikhs inspite of seductive offers 
made by Fateh Khan whose idea most probably was to 
make use of Shah Shuja in his plans for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Afghan Empire and falling upon him when 
he had no further need of his services", we can not deny 
that Fateh Khan's refusal to act upon the terms of th s 
treaty was a diplomatic defeat of the Maharaja. 

But the Maharaja was not a raw hand in politics. We 
have already made a mention that Attock was being go¬ 
verned by Ata Mohammad's own brother Jehandad Khan. 
After the fall of the former, the latter feeling alarmed, 
invited Ranjit Singh to occupy his fort, which he did at 
a cheap cost of Rs, one lakh*. Some writers assert that 
Ranjit Singh was intriguing with Jehandad Khan even 
before an expedition on Kashmir was led, and Murray 
goes so far as to say that it was this action of the Ma¬ 
haraja, due to "which Fateh Khan refused to share his 
Kashmir booty,' "i et, however, this was a master-stroke 
of the Maharaja's policy towards Afghans, and a crush¬ 
ing blow on Fateh Khan's rising ambitions. 

Importance of Ranjit Singh's occupation of the Attock 
fort can never be over expressed. The fort had a great 
local importance, as lying on that general route through 


1. This amount had to be disbursed among Jeharadia Khan's 
ioldicrs who would vacate ten? fort *nly after the long 
Eft sliding drears in their salaries had been paid- 
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which all the Central-Asian invaders of India had come. 
It could act as a strong guard for the protection of this 
country, Kot only that this high-road to IndL was closed 
to Afghans, but with this fort beyond the Indus in hand, 
Ran]it Singh could easily expand his territories right 
upto the Khybar pass. It was not long therefore* before 
Fateh Khan's younger brother. Dost Mohrnad marched 
against Maharaja's forces, with 4. 000 of the best Afghan 
soldiers, to retrieve his position. 

Both the forces met at Chueh, but despite Dost 
Mohmad’s strategies, Sikhs won a decisive victory. Star¬ 
ching further, the Sikh Soldiers plundered the Afghan 
camp at Hazro. and although, as according to Do wan Amar 
Nath, Dost Mohmad really showed his bravery when he 
advanced right upto the Sikh topkhana, yet final victory 
lay with the Sikhs, and Fateli Khan had to go back to 
Afghanistan disheartened. 

Although Baron Van Huge! does not attach much im¬ 
portance to it, yet a closer study shows that importance 
of the Sikh victory here can never be over expressed. It 
being the first Sikh-Afghan war, Ranjit Singh's victory 
here gave him a lot of encouragement for future expan¬ 
sion. Besides securing the control of the strategically pl¬ 
aced Attock fort, it opened the gates for Sikh exploits in 
the North-West, And yet greater importance of the vic¬ 
tory was that, as Dr, N*1L Sinha writes, had Fateh Khan 
been victorious here, with rich Kashmir valley in hand, 
and consolidated power in Afghanistan, Peshawar and 
Attock; and rP flushed with victory over the sikhs, he wo* 
uld certainly have attempted to win back the whole he¬ 
ritage of Ahmad ShahV 

The second sikh expedition on Kashmir was led in 1814, 
Arim Khan, the younger brother of Fateh Khan, had 
been left as Kashmir governor after its conquest. After 
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full preparations. Ran jit Singh sent an expedition under 
Ramdyal, the grand son of Muhkain Chand, and followed 
him personally to look after the supply and re-inforce* 
merit. The conquest of Kashmir, however, was not as 
easy as it was supposed to be. A pitched battle was fou¬ 
ght, but Ran] it Singh had to send a re-in forcemeat before 
Ramdayal could stand the Afghan furies. To add to this 
the vagaries of the nature, heavy rains, precarious supply 

and insufficient number of troops at his command after 

he had sent a re-inf oreement to hard-pressed Ramdayal, 
forced the Maharaja to retreat, Ramdayal was surroun¬ 
ded by Afghans, but finally let off 1 . 

Different views have been expressed over the incident. 
Diwan Amur Nath says, Ramdayal was victorious, killing 
9 qqo Afghans. It was only when Azim Khan acknowlcd* 
g ed Ran jit Singh's supremacy and sent him presents 
that Ramdayal returned. But this view is not corroborated 
by the facts at our command. Another view is that Azam 
Khan had a regard for Ramdayal's grand father Mukkam 
Chand and it was due to this reason that he let him go. 

The more accepted view, as held by M’ Gregor and 
confirmed by Dr. Siuha, is that Azim Khan not being 
strong enough to dislodge Ramdayal, and both sides be¬ 
ing just in a balanced position, the respect for Ram- 
dayal’s grand-father might have been invoked to the ad¬ 
vantage of the both*. 

Yet, howover, it can not be denied that Ran jit Singh’s 
retreat was a big tragedy. Some of the best Sikh soldiers 
and generals such as Fateh Singh Chhachhi, Desa Singh 
M&an and Gurbakhsh Singh were lost to the Maharaja and 
besides it was proved that Ranjit Singh's power was not 
yet strong enough for such big adventures, and against 
such great generals as Azim Khan. 

I --Ttii* disaster was a sore subject with the Maharaja, and be 

rev«r touched un it without denouncing Caihjnere as a vile 

plate" Foot Note, U‘ Gregor, VoL L, p. 173> 

2* sen also Cunningham. 
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Third Expedition. 

Third expedition was led in 1819, when Ranjit Singh 
was in more fortunate circumstances, Fateh Khan, the 
Kabul Wazir had died, and Aairn Khan, the great general 
who could so successfully rule Over the destiny of Kashmir 
for a couple of years, left Kashmir to succeed him. jabbar 
Khan, the next Kashmir governor was weak. Sikh forces 
were sent under Misr Bewail Grand. Here again contra¬ 
dictory views are held. According to some accounts it 
was a well contested fight, while according to the others, it 
was a bloodless victory for the Sikhs. Anyway, this time 
the sikhs were successful in occupying the valley and 
thus, Kashmir the pride of Asia, passed under Sikh cont¬ 
rol. Misr Dewan Chand, in appreciation of hb feat, was 
given the title of Fateh-u*Nusrat> or a man in whose for¬ 
tune victory is a permanent feature. 

In 1S2G Ranjit Singh sent Khmshal Singh* who after 
expelling Zaman Khan, the Afghan governor of Dera Gh- 
asi Khan, handed over the territory to Sadi Khan, the 
Nawab of Bhawalpur, in return for a big sum of money 
as tribute. Sadi Khan already held the fork-land between 
Indus and Chenab, under the Sikh protection* though his 
cis-Sntlej territories had been under the British protec¬ 
tion since l SI 5* 

Next in 1821 Ranjit invaded Mankera* Its Nawab, 
Haji Ahmed Khan, held abo the territories of Dera Is¬ 
mail Khan, Tonk, Bannu, Liya and Kundian, Surrounding 
Mankera, Ranjit Singh defeated the Afghans, The Nawab 
was given a good jagir elsewhere and all his territory pa¬ 
ssed under the valiant Sikh ruler 1 . 

C— The Conquest of Peshawar. 

Before we discuss how Ranjit Singh occupied this 
territory, it is essential to have a short review of its back 
history. At that time, Shah Mahmud, the grandson of 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali was in power in Kabul, with Fateh 
Khan Barfcazai as his wazir. On this side of Khyber* 
all the territories of Peshawar and Naushehra etc. had 
been handed over by Fateh Khan to his brothers, 
Sardar Yar Mu Eta mad Khan, Sultan Mu] i a mad Khan 
and Dost Muhamad Khan. The rising power of 
Fateh Khan, however, was a sore in the eyes of 
Shah Mahmud, whose son, Kamrad, got the wazir mur¬ 
dered by an intrigue, it was this, as discussed above, 
which brought Fateh Khan’s brother Azim Khan from 
Kashmir on the scene. Azim Khan got Shah Mahmud and 
K am ran imprisoned add brought Shah Mahmud s cousin, 
Shah Ayub, On the Kabul throne. It was to benefit from 
this confusion in Kabul, that Ranjit Singh invaded Pe¬ 
shawar in 8J8. Afghan governors Yar Mohmad and Dost 
Mohmad fled the city and took refuge in the Yusufzai 
hilh , Ranjit Singh occupied Peshawar, but very wisely 
he decided not to rule it directly unless he had collected 
complete strategic information regarding it and the su¬ 
rrounding areas. Collecting a nazrana of Rs. 25,000 he 
handed over the city to his old friend, jehandad 
Khan, the ex-govemor of Attock, and returned to 
Lahore. After his return to Lahore, however, 
Yar Mohamad Khan re-conquered the city and expe¬ 
lled Jehandad Khan from it. Ranjit Singh sent another 
expedition almost immediately, but this time Yar Moha¬ 
mad himself, paying a nazrana of Rs. 50,000, accepted to 
be Ranjit Singh's tributory. Next, as suggested by his 
French officers, Ranjit Singh captured some border towns 
to dear his way towards the actual annex at ton of Pesha¬ 
war. Darband and Mankerah were occupied. Dera 
Ismail Khan was occupied by the Maharaja in 1S2L 
and Dera Ghazi Khan in 1822. 
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The Buttle of Naushehra 

Azim Khan could not tolerate that his brother should ^ caugc 
role Peshawar in that manner on behalf of Ran jit Singh. 

About the day of Dusehra in 1823, when Ran jit Singh 
realised his annual tribute from Yar Mohamad, Azim Klian 
was furtkur infuriated and collected a huge force to 
challenge the Sikh power. He also incited the chiefs and 
Mulkhais inhabiting the territory between Attock and 
Peshawarfor a jehad. 

On the other hand, when Ranjit Siflgh learnt of all 
these developments, he immediately sent a force under 
Prince Sher Singh, to meet the challenge. Soon after an¬ 
other force was sent which included the famous generals 
such as Hari Singh Nafwa, Attar Singh Sandhanwalia, 

Dhana Singh Malwai and Dewan Kit pa Ram, the son of 
Dewan Mulikam Chand, along with some infantry soldiers 
recently trained under French officers Ventura and Alla* 
rd. Accompanied by Misr Dewan Chand, Ranjit Singh 
followed shortly after. 

The forces met at Naushehra 1 , and for a time it looked 
as if the tikh forces were going to be defeated. Akali 
Phula Singh was killed regarding which Ganesh Das 
writes : — 

asi ftm 5 wa ywi ms's i 
wra fn«js at ate aa ass's l 

After praying to Guru Gobind Singh for help, Ranjit s^Akal 
Singh spoke violently to the Sikhs. He shouted the call.of 
Sat Sri Akal, hearing wliich the Sikhs were actually en¬ 
thused as if Guru Gobind Singh himself had come to 
help them. Thus writes Ganesh Das : 

fee at spa US'S fa?, firm iwaa fiws €fe nri i 

Wm 

itg aaas n Hm & ofs, fl satf g m a sai 3*5 1 


1. For further details sec S.R. Kghli's Fateh Kama Guru KbaJsa. 
ji ltd, pp. 149—229. 
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The Pattmus felt as if a Sikh reinforcement had arri¬ 
ved and they fled before the Sikhs. Thus says Bums, 
11 The Sikhs won a victory because of the words of Sat 
Sri Akal 111 * 

In this battle about four thousand Pat bans and two 
thousand Sikhs were killed. Many famous Sikh officers 
such as Baba Phtila Singh, Gurkha General Batu Bhadur 
and S. Garhlsa Singh were killed* Azini Khan was so 
much disheartened, writes Larif, confirmed by M r Gregor, 
that he died on his way back of heart failure. 

Ranjit Singh re-entered the city of Peshawar on 6th 
March 1824. He was accorded a huge welcome by its 
inhabitants, as according to Ganesh Das again : 

Hc^ro R fits VMB VT i 

ftfc anjx5 baa}, m W 3 i ih fen sa Si 1 1 

- v 

Yar Khan who h^d fled the city on seeing the ad¬ 
vancing forces on both the sides, returned, and Ranjit 
thought it better to re-appoint him his governor for an 
annual tribute of Ks. 1,16,000, alter which he returned 
to Lahore^ 

Just “as the battle with Fateh Khan on the plains of 
Chuck decided the supremacy of the Sikhs in the east of 
Indus, this campaign established his power between 
that river and Peshawar. ir 

Battle of Saldcr 

Things, however had not yet settled in Peshawar. It 
was only within three years of Ranjit Singh's establish¬ 
ment of peace in Peshawar that, in 1827 an Afghan, 
Say ad Ahmad r declaring himself to be Faghambar chall¬ 
enged Yar Khan, occupied Peshawar and incited the Af¬ 
ghans for a jehad against Ranjit Singh* He was a fanatic, 

1 . A different view however is held by Kaye and Mohan LaI, 

according to which Kan jit Sinyb rather bribed his way through. 
2» According to Dr. H. R, Sethi, the annual: tribute was to be 15 

horses and other products of Peshawar. See, 'Lahore Barbara 
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thus writes M 'Gregor, ''and like others of this stamp, was 
a dangerous aud seditious character 1 /* Some writers doubt 
him to have been a British puppet, by whom he was helped 
and encouraged secretly 1 . Han Singh >ialwa was sent to 
suppress the up-rising, and he defeated the Afghans at 
Saida, But alter Mine time they collected again, this 
time in a formidable number, murdered Yar Mohamad 
and occupied Peshawar. kor a time it looked 
as if Peshawar had actually slipped out oF the Sikh 
hold. But soon Ran jit Singh sent his best general p Ven¬ 
tura. and Sher ^ingh r who reconquered the city. But this 
time again p it w r as not thought feasible to rule Peshawar 
directly, and Sultan Mohamad, a brother of Yar Moha¬ 
mad was appointed its governor on the same conditions 
as be lore, because, thus writes Dr* R. R. Sethi, Ran jit 
Singh "distrusted his ability to maintain his hold over 
that distant country and its fierce population between 
whom and the Sikhs there existed proverbial antago- 
uismA HJ 

In 1333-34, Shah Shuja entered into an alliance with 
Ranjit Singh in which he promised to renounce all claims 
on Peshawar in return for Ran jit Singh'$ help for his 
reinstatement on the Afghan throne. But the ink on the 
treaty had not yet dried when Shah Shuja was said to 
have remarked confidentially that such "agreements are 
of no use", nor had he the intention to work on it in co¬ 
nnection with Peshawar. When Ranjit Singh learnt of it, 
he decided to annex Peshawar forthwith. Moreover, for 
some time. Hari Singh Najwa too had been advocating a 
very forward policy p and Ranjit Singh also had strong 
doubts in the intentions of the Barakzai brothers of Pe¬ 
shawar, Dost Mohamad too being busy with Shah Shuja^ 
this was the best opportunity to annex that province of 
Afghanistan* 
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History of the Sikhs, vol. i. p. 196. 
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Consequently, early in April, 1&34* Rarijit Singh sent 
an expedition under the nominal command of prince Nan, 
Nihal Singh, but in reality under S. Han Singh Nalwa 
and the French Generals, Ventura and Courts who took 
a position at Chamkam. The Baraka zai chiefs of Pesh¬ 
awar had already got intelligence regarding the Maharaja's 
plan and having sent away their families, were ready to 
vacate themselves The excuse forwarded was the delay 
in the payment of the tribute by Sultan Mohamad, and 
strangely enough, for the presence of Xau Nihal Singh 
in the area for the first time as head of the expedition, 
U was demanded that the tribute be enhanced. This de¬ 
mand for the enhancement of the tribute was immedia*- 
tely complied with, but the Sikhs having different plans 
up their sleeves, Bari Singh Nalwa sent a message that 
since Nau Nihal Singh wanted to visit the city, the Sul¬ 
tan should vacate it for some time. The Sultan 
did it and fled to the village Sheikhan on the Bara 
river, Peshawar was occupied by the Sikhs on May 
]S34. Saxtlar Hari Singh Nalwa was appointed its gover¬ 
nor* An information regarding this was sent to the Bri¬ 
tish authorities* who did not feel very happy and Wade 
was permitted to forward only personal congratulations 
to the Maharaja.. 

Dost M u ham ad Attempts lo Re-occupy it. 

When the news regarding the loss of Peshawar reach¬ 
ed Dost Mohamad, he was busy in his battle against 
Shall Shuja. The loss stung him so badly that he flung 
]ns troops against his enemy and routed him in the batt¬ 
le Held. Shah Shuja fled the field with Ms mercenary 
sohders. In the first flush of the victory, he wrote to 
RanJ.t Singh to hand over Peshawar to him for a tribute 
equal in amount to that paid by Sultan Mohamad or pre¬ 
pare for war. "If by way of favour, benevolence and 
generosity you will surrender to us again, then we will 
?end to the court of the ruler of the World (Hanjit Singh) 
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the tribute of Sultan Khan/' The Maharaja’s reply of 
course was a curt refusal and Dost Mohamad replied it 
with declaration of war on September 18* 1834, to which declared 
an equally defiant rejoinder was given by Kan}it Singh, 

In order to create a fair chance for success, Dost Moha- 
mad decided to give this war against the Maharaja a colour 
religious character. But this was possible only if ‘Khutba’ 
was read in his name and if lie could strike coins in his 
name. And this was possible only if he declared himself 
to be a king, for which he must have good means to keep 
up the title. Moreover* he feared opposition from his 
brothers, if he declared himself a king. Sultan Mohamad 
one of his brothers actually left him 6n the very mention 
of the fact. After several considerations, however, Dost 
Mohamad could find no escape from this plan, and on 
December 4, 1834, he was proclaimed 'Amir-ul-Momnin' 

(leader of the faithful), by Mir Vaiz, the chief Mulla of 
Kabul. The next day he assumed the title of ‘Gbazi’ and 
struck coins in his name. But his resources being limited 
he had to resort to extortions of money and to levying 
arbitrary taxes. His ruthless efforts to collect money 
made no distinctions between inf idles and Muslims and 
between the people of one race and those of the other. 

And within a short time, thus writes Mohan Lai, the 
country was made to look *‘an appalling picture of ex- 
tortion and torture.” But with all these extortions, he 
was able to collect only a paltry sum of 12 lakh rupees. ' ,or ,ons 
He also sent appeal to several other chiefs to come to his 
assistance. But Mohamad Murad Beg of Kunduz re¬ 
fused it, and so did the chief of Kandhar, The Amirs of 
5ind agreed to give some aid but the conditions forwarded 
for it made impossible to avail it. Only Mir Alam Khan 
of Bajore and Fateh Khan Ysufzai of Panjshir agreed to 
supply some soldiers. 

The British Government in India were also requested British 

, requested 

to help and for this Dost Mohamad tried to make a 
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capital of the Russian menace in Central Asia, Wade 
actually seemed to have been enamoured of this oppor¬ 
tunity and he addressed a letter to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, telling him that here was the best opportunity to 
extend British influence in Afghanistan, He proposed 
that to allay Ran jit Singh's fears, he would told that 
only friendly rcatlions were being established with Dos 
and later as he proposed, the British may try to mediate 
between Dost and the Maharaja and settle their dispute 
in favour of the former. The Governor General, however, 
rejected this proposal and as bed Wade to continue his 
friendly negotiations with Dost without in any way 
comm king the British, The inexplicit language used by 
Wade in his letters to Dost thereafter, deceived him to 
hope even till the end. 

Ran jit Singh sent a force of 25,000 soldiers in the 
middle of April IS35. The two forces stood arrayed 
against each other on their respective border, but neither 
dared take the initiative. Dost Mohamad was waiting 
for a definite reply kom the British, while Ranjit Singh 
delayed the action to play a diplomatic game against 
Dost,"a sphere in which^accodmg to Wade"he was always 
at his best P| Ranjit Singh deputed an American advent¬ 
urer Harlan [who was then in his service) and Fakir 
Aziz-tid-din, to negotiate a settlement with Dost, but 
actually to bribe his sardars. Dost Mohamad was compl¬ 
etely taken in* Harlan and the Fakir seduced Sultan 
Mohamad, who also saved them from Best's attempt to 
arrest In the meanwhile Gulab Singh and Avitabile were 
depatched towards Rabat and Ventura joined Ranjit 
Singh at Attock* Then some detachments were pushed 
forward from the remaining side to bring Dost within 
the artillery range, r ‘The clever diplomacy of Sikh chief 
succeeded in delaying attack until the Sikh troops were 
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concentrated", writes Dr. G. L, Chopra. Dost 
now left with no option but to fight or retreat and ho 
preferred the latter course, leaving the field in the night 
•f May 11, 1835. with his bag and baggage. Thus, the 
"political intrigues of the sikb ruler causing treachery in 
the domestic circles of the Amir resulted in the breaking 
up overnight of a vast concourse of the Afghans, which 
was being viewed by the Sikh rank and file with so much 
dismay 1 '*, 

Sultan Mohamad and his brothers Pir Mohamad and 
Syed Mohamad relinquished their claims upon Peshawar, 
but the districts of Hashtnagar, Kohat and Nakko were 
given to them in return for a tribute* And they also 
engaged themselves to watch for the Maharaja the 
future plans of the Dost Mohamad. 

Dost Mohamad took some time to recover from this 
shock, and in the meanwhile Ranjit Singh completed a 
fortress at Shabkadar by the middle of lb.10, thus giving 
the Sikhs the command of one of the most practicable 
routes across the mountain ranges for transport of arti- 
ltery from Peshawar to Jallalabad Soon the construction 
of another fort was undertaken at Jamrood, at the very 
mouth of Khyber Pass. 

Early in 1837. when the marriage of prince Nau Xihal 
Sineh fell due, Hari Singh Salwa Sent his forces to be Nau Nihit -s 
present at Lahore. Just this time, Mr, Fast, who was 
previously in the service of the British Government in 
India, passed by Jamrood, on his way to sec Mohamcd 
Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mohamad. Seeing the un¬ 
protected condition of the fort at Jamrood, he suggested AUvKham 
to take the opportunity and attack. The suggestion was 
taken, and Akbar Khan collecting some distinguished 
Afghan soldiers, picked a quarrel by preventing the 
mjjhs front taking water from a near-by stream, and soon 


1. K. R, Sethi, Lahore Darta*'. 
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the quarrel developed into the historic engagement of 
April 30, 1S37. Heavy casualties were Suffered by both 
the sides. But ultimately the retirement of the Afghans 
into the hills, showed that the day remained with the 
Sikhs, 

The loss suffered in this battle by the Sikhs, however, 
was heavy. Haii Singh Nalvva sent an S Q.S., to the Maha¬ 
raja to send his forces back from Lahore, but his letter 
was not forwarded by ill-meaning Dogra chiefs to the 
Maharaja, The forces could not reach in time and Nalwa 
laid down his life in the battle field* 

It was a great victory 7 for Maharaja Ranjit Singh in¬ 
deed, and Peshawar remained a part of the Sikh empire 
ever after this and with their downfall it passed to the 
British and ultimately to Pakistan with the partition of 
India But the Maharaja had to pay a very heavy price 
lor ii in tne life of his most favourite Genetal ilari Singh 
Nalwa. When the Maharaja heard the news of Nalwa's 
death, ihus writes Kajibeya Lai. he shed tears from the 
eyes of his soul and heart in his memory,. 

Thus p after all these conquests and annexations, when 
Han jit Singh died in 1830* his kingdom occupying an 
area of l p 4t) p 000 Square miles, extended in the North, on 
one side up to Ladakh* and on the other upto the Sulai- 
man Mountains* On the South-East it extended upto 
Sutlej and on South-West upto p but not including p Shi- 
knrpur. Thus did Ranjit Singh convert, a race of free 
hooters into an imperial race, and out of the ruins of the 
Mughal empire, and chaos that was created by the Afghan 
invasions, lie proved to be the first non-Muslim monarch 
after Anangpal, who succeeded "in inaugurating a power 
in Punjab, which, in point of military organisation and 
Efficiency, proved deddely superior to that n! the Mo- 
hammadans in the North 1 ' 1 * and which thus, would 


L G- L. Chopra, "Punjab as a Sovereign. State" 
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remain a pride of the History of the valiant Punjab for 
the times to come. 

D— The North- Wes tern Frontier Policy. 


After having discussed Ranjit Singh's conquest of 
the Afghan territories in the Punjab, it should be essen¬ 
tial to have a review of his North-Western Frontier 
policy, to complete the study of this question. Through 
the History of India, the problem of the protection of 
this frontier, and its proper administration, has always 
been a headache to the Indian rulers. And Kan jit Singh 
could be no exception. /. ccording to one view. Ranjit 
Singh had a powerful ambition to annex Afghanistan to 
his authority, thus “fulfilling the prophecy of the law¬ 
giver in recovering the sandal portals, an exploit which 
would shed lustre on Ran jit Singhs action 1 ," thus 
avenging upon the Afghans lor their invasions and ex¬ 
ploits in India. And the very fact that he joined in the 
Tripartite Treaty, pioves this assertion. But this dees not 
seem to be correct. 


Ranjit 

desirg 


There is no doubt that for some time. Hari Singh 
Nalwa had been advising Ranjit Singh for a forward 
oolicv and that his French officers too were anxious to 

* m r _ VtfhV H.£jt 

try their hands in Afghanistan, as Ranjit Singh himself dess red ■ 
once told Wade. -‘The French officers tell me that if 1 
place ten regular battalion, two or three regiments of 
cavalry, and a few pieces of artillery at their disposal 
they will engage to conquer Kabul and subdue the whole 
of Afghanistan to my authority. “Ranjit Singh never seems 
to have entertained the idea very seriously # despite the 
prevailing chaolic conditions In that countr>% for a long 
time, from the death of Aaim Khan to the accession 
of Dost Mohamad. And sevaral considerations weighed 
with him in this connection* Firstly, the local climatic* 
territorial and geograplucal conditions* to which neither 


1. Political Proceedings, August 15. SS36. 
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be nor bis sardars and soldiers had ever been used. Ranjit 
had already once experienced a disaster in Kashmir* in 
his attempt to conquer that valley, and was not prepared 
to repeat the blunder. Secondly, he did not feel himself 
to be strong enough for the purpose, which should have 
def initely aroused the jealousy of the British in India- 
Thirdly, Russia too should not have viewed Kan jit 
Singh's increasing influence on this side with friendly 
eyes, nor was Ran jit Singh himself willing very much 
to bring his frontiers closer to those of Russia in any 
way. And fourthly, there were powerful frontier tribes 
who could never have been tamed, and without which, 
his occupation of Afghanistan should only have spelled 
disasters for him. 

He, therefore, like a wise statesman, contented him¬ 
self with the conquests in these regions, such as those of 
Bun mi, Kohat* Tonk, Oera Ism ail Khan, Dera Gbazi 
Khan and Peshawar. But here again he preferred to rule 
through local Mohammedan chief * in return for tributes 
than annex the territories directly to his authority. We 
have studied the conquest of Peshawar for instance. 
Till the year IS34, he continued appointing locally im¬ 
portant Mohammedan chiefs at its governors. Only when 
he was fully satisfied with the possibility of annexing 
and keeping It within his control* that in that year he 
sent a strong expedition and annexed the territory. 

Bis policy towards the border tribes too was tempered 
only with mode ration and thoughtfulness. This policy 
could be termed as a ‘tip and run 1 policy and it was the 
same policy which the British later followed in the North. 
East towards the Magas and in the North-West towards 
these stribes. Lt meant keeping these tribes in awe by 
sending occasional and powerful expeditions, but never 
attempting to bring them under regular governmental 
control. He built several forts in this area* which besides 
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helping in defence against Afghanistan, and in the 
collection of tributes etc, were calculated to keep 
these tribes down. Such forts were for instances, built 
at Nara, Darma, Mam and Satann T Forts at Machin and 
Si khans, were built to fortify Peshawar, Forts also exis¬ 
ted at Khairbad, Jahangira, Shabkudur and Attack, and 
and they weie also built at Manshera, Naivasahr and 
Haripur. Besides Ran jit Singh organised powerful 
moveable columns, which helped keeping the tribal people 
down. 

Still, however. Ran jit Singh does not seem to 
have been successful in maintaining perfect 
peace in this country. In several clashes 
with these tribes, some of the most important 
Sikh generals and officers, such as Amar Singh Kalan, 
Diwan Ram Dyal and Attar Singh had to lay down 
tlisir lives. Syad Ahmad of Peshawar too was assisted by 
moist of these tribes to create serious troubles on the 
Maharaja's frontiers. Such troubles, however, rarely re¬ 
sulted in an ultimate loss of a territory to the Maharaja 
and the prophecy of Masson, which he made in May, 

1 835, that ‘ Peshawer is the land of Egypt, the tribes 
of Peshawar the children of Israel and Ran jit Singh 
Pharaoh and the river Attock would become Red Kile if 
a Moses were found to overwhelm the Pharaoh in it 1 ," 
remained unfulfilled, as it was bound to be* 

E—Coosolidation and Administration of Kashmir 
and Peshawar, 

A few Lines regarding the consolidation and adminis¬ 
tration in Kashmir and Peshawer may be added. 

I— Kashmir. 

After the conquest of Kashmir. Moti Ram was appo¬ 
inted as governor of this beautiful valley. But this gen- 


1. Political Proceed] he*, May, 1935. 
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tied an docs not seem to have been very much successful 1 * 
and was therefore soon recalled. Sirdar tlari Singh 
Nalwa was appointed the next governor, who seems to 
have been a very considerable success. 

Bari Singh Nalwa reached Srinagar on August 24, 
1820, During the time ol Moti Ram much of revenue 
had fallen into arrears and some chiefs were getting res¬ 
tive under the Sikh rule. The first tiling that the Nalwa 
sardar therefore did was that he issued a general ann¬ 
ouncement. promising welfare work for the general uplift 
of the masses, and warning that arrears of revenue 
Should be paid early lest some serious action should be 
taken against the defaulters, 

Baramula was getting rebellious. He marched his 
forces on that territory, and not only did he realise 
arrears of revenue, he also imposed a fine of Rs. 5 per 
family as an indemnity. After this he marched secretly 
during the night on some people known as Khakbas and 
Bubcs\ on both the banks of the river Jheliun, who 
under their leaders, Raja Gulam Aii Klian Khakha and 
Zulfikar Aii khan Buba, respectively, had repeatedly 
defied the government's orders to pay revenue and sub¬ 
mit their accounts. Both the leaders were captured and 
sent to Lahore in chains. Heavy securities were taken 
from other leaders and thus they were brought under 
subjection* 

Hari Singh Nahva is said to have introduced many 
social, administrative and economic reforms in the country. 
The system of Forced Labour, which was said to have 

"TTseeMvilvi"Muhammad Din, ♦MttkwwS Tarikhi-Kashmir*, Part 
lit, p, 16. It is wTPng to say that Moti Kam hi in self resigned. 

2 , Khakha is the first letter of the word Khatri, if written in 
Panjabi, and Buba, the first letter of the word Brahmin, if so 
written. These people had been converted into Islam from 
Kfcatris and Brahmins respectively, and hence they kept 
these words as parts of their oajnes- 
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prevailed from the time of Shankar Verm a, who was ruling 
the valley in the first decade of the 10th century Ah D, # 
was abolished 1 2 * Hindus had been forbidden to wear 
either shoes or turbans or any other head gear* This 
was corrected, A general order was issued that those who 
had been forcibly converted into Islam under Muslim 
rule, were free to come back to Hinduism or Sikhism, 
Thus about 40,000 persons are said to have come back 
from Islam. Of those who did so, a special mention may 
be made of the names of Fandit Ved Ram Matu and 
Pandit Sukh Ram Sarup 3 . 


Of the several economic reforms introduced* the more 
important were, that under the Fathans, the wool pro¬ 
duction of the country had fallen considerably. The rate 
of grazing tax was reduced and liberal economic aid was 
given to graziers to improve this industry. 

Different weights and measures had been prevailing 
in the country which were brought to uniformity. The 
following uniform weights were introduced. 


Wool 

production 


Uniform 
weights and 
measures 


17 Tolas equal to I Pan. 

6 Pao equal to 1 Manota, 

4 Manotas equal to 1 Tarak 
16 Taraks equal to 1 Kharwar, 

Yard divided into 16 girhas was legalised as a regular 
measure. 

The number of Moating gardens had been falling due to 
heavy rate of impositions. This rate being reduced, indu~ Floating 
cements were given towards developing more of floating 
gardens h thus adding to the beauty and resources of the 
valley. 


1, Sec Mar Gopal, 'Tarikh-i-Kashmir. pp + 60—67. 

2. See H Twariich4-KashmLr, pp. 177 — !7tf . This gentleman, with 

whole of his family, had boon mercilessly forced into Islam by 
Sintmmad Alim Khan, 
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The growth of saffron, for which Kashmir has the 
privilege of being the only country whole over the world 1 , 
had been falling- The peasants of Pampur area, where 
saffron is grown, were called at a gatehring, their diffi¬ 
culties and complaints were heard, after which by reduc¬ 
ing rale of land revenue, and by other measures, they 
were encouraged to increase the area of land under this 
crop. 

The paper making industry and other industries 
were encouraged The different types of paper produced 
in Kashmir., in the Nawab's time were, Dahmsati, Hast- 
masti, Kalamdani and Sher jangi etc. 

The rate of Land Revenue was also lowered- Thus 
where as Kashmir paid a land reuenue of Rs 15,52,825. 
under Akbar. according to Sir W, Lawrence, it paid Rs 
80, 00, 000 under the Pathan 4 . Under Dewan Moti Ram 
it paid Rs-21.00,000. But Hari Singh reduced it to a 
mere sum of Rs. 13,00,000. 


The country, according to Moorecraft. had been 
divided into 20 parganahs, It had 20 collecters, 10 thanas 
Division and 400 inhabited villages. 

Ranjit Singh was said to have been so much pleased 
with the Nalwa in Kashmir, that he gave him the uni¬ 
que honour of striking coins in his own name. Thus three 
Mari Singh types of coins were in use in Kashmir. (0 The 

cdnS old rupee,' minted in Kashmir and having the name of 

the Emperor of Delhi. It was valued at 10 annas in Hin¬ 
dustani rates. (2) Nanak Sbahee. which was valued at 
3 types of u i annas in Delhi, but was current throughout Ranjit 
Singh's dominion at 16 annas. (3) Hari Sing hi, which 


1, It i* also perhaps grown in Iran, but it i* of tow quality. 
% 'The Valley of Kashmir' + 
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the words 'Sri Akal Jin' with ‘Samat 1878.' on one side 
and the words ‘Hari Singh' and ‘yak rupiya' on 
the other. 

Alter Ran jit Singh had acquited himself so well in 
Kashmir and after the valley had been thoroughly con¬ 
solidated, he was recalled 1 for ‘more important assign¬ 
ments, f and Dewan Moti Ram was re-appointed as 
governor of the valley. The Nalwa Sardar left Kashmir 
on November 6, 1821. 

II—Peshawar. 

Ia his administration of Peshawar, Ran jit Sipgh per¬ 
mitted considerable local independence. Under the Sikh 
supremacy the chief Khans continued enjoying their 
powers to impose taxes, fines and punishments, even 
capitally. 

Hari Singh Xalwa was appointed as its governor, after 
its conquest, and he was as great a success here, in res¬ 
pect of administration, as he had been in Kashmir. The 
first thing that he did here was the abolition of tire pay¬ 
ment of the hated jazia, which every Hindu had to pay 
personally, at the rate of one Dinar a year. Hindus had 
been paying jazia from the time of Aurangzeb. According 
to Maulvi Mir Ahmed*, he imposed a fine of Rs. 4 per 
Muslim family a year, to make up the defficieney. But 
the facts show that it was realised only from those who 
did not pay land revenue. 

The country was divided into live parganas, each of 
which was formed out to different important chiefs. Thus 

(1) parganah Khalsa, Akarpura and Fubi etc. was held 

by Savin Ditta. 12) Hashat Nagar was held by Syed 
Muhamad Khan and Sultan Muhamad as jagir. (3) 
Dauzai was held by Sunder Das Gopal Dass Peshoria, 


l, Accordinn to some writers Natwa rccsJk<3 h because Faqir 
Aiii-ud-dm and some other* objected that a military chief had 
been given -overaarskip. 

Z+ ■Twarikk^arkadi r l p* 14£L 
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(4) Mohamad Malik was held by Bazar IChani and [5) 
Khaki by Arbad Mu ham ad Khan Khalit. 

These chiefs paid § f \ or J of total produce, according 
to the fertility of the land, to the government. And this 
rate* according to Dr. Gul$han Lai Chopra 1 2 , was lenient 
as compared to that of the old rulers. Canals and wells 
were also dug for irrigation and thus the people were 
satisfied. 

The total income from revenue in Nanakshnhi from 
Peshawar was said to have been Rs, 13, 39,057; and ex¬ 
penditure Rs, 10, 74 p 081, thus giving a net surplus of 
Rs. 2,64,976. 

Pleased with Nalwa's success. Ran jit Singh gave him 
the honour of striking coins in his own name here as 
well. Still, however, perfect peace, in a country where 
murders depredations and feuds were the part of ordinary 
life, could not have been possible. Thus in the words of 
the Attock District Gazetteer. "The authority of the 
Lahore Government was always admitted and often 
asserted but subject to that admission the people were 
left to wrangle among themselves and to settle their own 
disputes with sword and dagger 3 ." The Lahore Govern¬ 
ment did as much as it possibly cotitd, to establish value 
for human life and peace, but national characters formed 
tlirough centuries, can not be changed in short period 
of a couple of years. 


1. Punjab as a Sovereign State, p, J3iJ. 

2. Attock D. G. 1907. Part A, p. 39. 






CHAPTER VI 

, The Anglo-Slkh Relations. 

(A)—Till tm 

Ran jit Singh had a very strong desire to unite whole 
of Punjab under his banners, and tins could be possible 
only if he occupied cis-Sutlej States, But here the affairs 
were more complicated than he could expect, A short 
study of bis relations with English till 1S09 will justify 
the remarks. 

As late as till fifties of the 18th century, we learn that 
English had a very slight knowledge of sikhs. Franklin 
wrote then that the "Sikhs are in their persons tan,,*, 
their aspect is ferocious, and their eyes piercing;.,, they 
speak the language of Afghans;.*.their collected army 
amounts to 250.000 men. a terrific force, yet from want 
of union not much to be dreaded 1 ," This was an estimate 
of the Sikhs when Ran jit Singh had not yet been born. 

A more judicious observance of sikhs was however 
made only by Forster in 1783* when be estimated more 
surely the real character of sikhs. and prophecied that an 
able chief would one day probably attain to absolute 
power on the ruins of the rude commonwealth, Warren 
Hastings, the founder of British empire in India, although 
far off from the regions of Punjab as yet, advised his 
government in 1784 to take ^reasonable means of oppo¬ 
sition, not to permit the (sikh) people to grow into ma¬ 
turity without interruption." It was a clear writing on 
the wall, therefore, that Ranjit Singh was not going to 
have very good circumstances on the East, 
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view. 


l> Franklin's 'Shall Alum*, pp, 175—173. 
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The first direct contact between English anti the Sikhs 
was established in 1800* The principle of the British 
policy towards Sikhs at this time seems to have been one 
of making the growing Sikh State of Ranjit Singh, a bu* 
ffer State between English and Russia, who was develo- 
ping her ambitions in the Middle East, Russia could con¬ 
tact Persia anti Afghanistan and attack India, and in 1771 
Gen. Barker had already written to Jhanda Singh Bhangi: 
“It is dear that as the K balsa army is on the watch, no 
one can march on Hindustan unopposed. PH Moreover the 
Britfch were desiions that if at all a war had to be 
fought with Russia, that should be fought only in Pun¬ 
jab or beyond ilia! if possible* The British were har¬ 
bouring yet another apprehension in their mind. They 
had not yet consolidated their power in India, where 
the people, more specially the Muslims, being anxious 
to throw otf their yoke could easily be exploited of Ru¬ 
ssian- and Afghans* ii they occupied Punjab* 

After capturing greater part of Northern and Southern 
India* more particularly after Anglo-Gudli treaty ol 
friendship, English had naturally to turn their attention 
towards the North-Westerrf frontiers. Under Lord Woll- 
esely in 18G0 P a definite opportunity had offered itself 
when India was threatened by an invasion of Zaman 
Shah the Alghanruler, who had been invited by Sultan 
Tipu* a bitter enemy of the British, As a precautionary 
measure the British sent Munshi Yusof All to the court 
of Ranjit Singh, with big presents, to request him not 
to help Z iman Shah in case of his invasion, Soon how¬ 
ever, we learn, the danger of Zaman Shah's invasion 
receded and Yusof Ali was called back by the British 

Tiiis was the first Anglo-Sikh acquaintance of which 
the historians do not seem to have taken much notice. 

Second Contact 1805. 

Towards the begining of the 19th century, the conflict 
between the two giants, English and the M rath as, for 
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supremacy in India, had sharpened. Both of the two 
Marat ha chiefs, Mahad Ji Seindia and j as want Rai Ho- 
lkar* had developed their influence far and wide, but 
none of them was a match tq the seasoned British dip¬ 
lomacy. When the contest between the two powers deve¬ 
loped. both the Mratha chiefs requested Ran jit Singh's 
help against the English. At first it was Seindia who* 
alter extending his way over the regions north of Delhi, 
contacted the Sikhs through his French generals Feron 
and Bourquin. But Ran]it Singh was too slirewd a man 
to do more than what hi* capabilities permitted for. Soon 
at ter j Seindia was defeated by the English* and his 
power was exterminated Irom the political field. 

With Jaswant Rao Holkar H however, the story was 
different. Although the Maratha chief was defeated by 
the English at Dig and Fermkhabad by Gen. Lake, yet 
real complications arose when Holkar fled to Punjab 
and requested for Ran jit Singh's help. This happened 
in ISG5. Gen. Lake wrote to Ran jit Singh forthwith that 
if he did so he would be responsible for the consequences. 
For a time Ranjit Singh was undecisive and to consult 
some other important si kb chiefs* he called a meeting of 
the Gurmata at Amritsar 1 . Majority of those who were 
present in the meeting, and particularly the chiefs such 
as Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, advised Ran jit Singh not to 
spoil his relations with the English, which he accepted. 

Although a sort of understanding between English and 
Holkar had also been reached on 24th December 1805, 
yet on 1st January 1806* General Lake signed an ag¬ 
reement with Ran jit Singh and Fateh Singh jointly which 
provided that Ran jit Singh would compel Holkar to 
retire from Amritsar, and would not give him any help* 
The soldiers of the Maratha chief, who had been defeated 


r This is sakl to have been the Last meeting of this- Central 
Assembly of the Sikhs, which after tins was disiolvtd by 
Raujitn 
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by the English at Ferrukhabid and Dig, were, it was 
learnt, discouraged and wanted to go back to their co¬ 
untry. Ranjit Singh was not only to permit them go but 
also would give them facilities and encouragement to¬ 
wards this direction. 

On the other hand it was laid down that the British 
would withdraw their forces from Punjab and also that 
they would not permit the Marat ha chief to molest Pun¬ 
jab regions. The British would never attack the territory 
of Ranjit Singh if he remained friendly towards them. 
According to Latif, Ranjit Singh himself proposed beside 
this, that, the British could have their control over the 
cis-Sutlej regions if they liked. Ranjit Singh would not 
intervene. 

Chief importance of this treaty says Payne, was 
that it brought English in a regular contact with the 
Sikhs. Now the ground was cleared for the further de¬ 
velopment of the Anglo-Sikh relations. 

Different comments have been forwarded on this 
alliance of Ranjit Singh. It is said that this was a golden 
opportunity for Ranjit Singh, who should have helped 
Holkai crush the English and thus exterminate their 
power. But those who criticise the agreement on this 
score do not seem to realise that at this time Ranji* 
Singh's was an infant State, which he could not afford to 
put to any risk. Nor was he ignorant of the fundamental 
principle of political strategy that Punjab should not 
become a battle-field between English and.the Marathas, 
Moreover, “what Ranjit bingh heard then from the Ma- 
ratlias, and what he saw of the disciplined strength of 
the British army, made a deep impression upon him. 1 ” 
and he realised that friendly relations with such a power 
would pay him better than called for enemity. Nor co¬ 
uld Ranjit Singh’s alliance with Holkar be of much usev 


I Gordon *The Sikhs 1 , p L , 
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because the latter had thoroughly been weakened by the 
English, The chief sardars of Ranjit Singh's court were 
also not favourably inclined towards Sikh—Maratba 
alliance. Ranjit Singh "was dissuaded from this step, 
which would have at once brought him into collision 
with the English, by his advisors Fateh Singh Ahluwalia 
and the Raja of JUuL 1 *' Moreover, says Payne, had the 
Marathas established their power in Delhi* they being 
highly am bit ions themselves* Ranjit Singh's consolidation 
in Punjab would have been impossible. And yet more, 
Holkar was not a reliable man and in his private consul¬ 
tations with bis advisors, "Ranjit Singh called him 
pukka haramzadaV' whose ambition was only to loot and 
plunder and nothing else. 

Cis— Sutlej Relations. 

Now turning to the cis—Sutlej allairs, major portion 
of cis-Sutlej area, we learn, was under the Phulkian fa¬ 
mily, which was one of the most powerful of the original 
twelve Sikh confederacies, comprising of the States of 
Patiala, Jind and Nab ha. Its founder was one Phul Singh 
ajatof ancient ' lineage connected with Jesulmeef in 
tile Rajputana desert/* writes J* pj- Gordon. Phul built 
a village in 1840, calling it alter his name. He was pat¬ 
ronised by the emperor of Delhi. "He embraced the slkh 
religion, and his seven sons became the ancestors of the 
reigning families of Patiala. Jind and Nabha. Other 
minor families sprang from them, all attaining to wealth 
and power 1 ,Of all these states* the State of Patiala 
was the largest and the strongest. It had seen its palmy 
days under Baba Ala Singh, the grandson of Cbaudhii 
Phul Singh. After the death of Ala Singh, Ids grandson 
Am at Singh came to power in 1765, and it was under him 
that this state became the strongest state in ds*Sut3ej 
areas. He was given the title of *Kaja-i-Rajgan Bhadur' 

L Grit Jin—"Ranjit Smgh , l p. 17Q- 

2. Khmhwaut Suigh p. 5S- 

3. Gordon. 94. 
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by Ahmad Shall Abdali. But the present ruler, Sahib 
Singh, who succeeded his father Amur Singh at the age 
qf seven, was weak, and the State under him fell to its 
wretched days. Sahib Singh was always in conflict with 
Aconfu- his own wife Aus Kaur of which the other states of 
Nabha and Jind wanted to take an advantage. Nor was 
the condition ot the peasantry less pitiable in these regi¬ 
ons. Sunk in their political intrigues and games, the 
rulers seemed to have little time to think of the agricul¬ 
tural developments of the country. There was no trade 
or industry' which could enrich the resources of the states, 
Alt around there was a confusion and dissatisfaction, of 
which English, Marathas and Kan jit Singh were out to 
take an advantage- 
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In 1806 , there seemed to have been an understanding 
between the English and the Sikhs that cis-Sutlej States 
could go under the protection of the former. General 
Lake on his way to Lahore, while pursuing Holkai, had 
been well received by the cis-Sutlej chiefs, in return for 
which, after the Anglo-Sikh agreement. Lord Lake gave 
them many territorial rewards and now began to deve- 
lope intimate relations with them. But this policy of 
intervention beyond Jumna was not liked by the Directors 
of the Company at home, and it had soon to be aban¬ 
doned before the English relations with these States 
would be regularised. This policy of non-intervention 
continued for some time, which gave encouragement to 
Kanjit Singh to proceed on his mission in these regions 
In 1806, there was a quarrel between Patiala and 
Nabha on a small town os Doladhi* When they could 
not decide the dispute between them, the Raja of Nabha 
along with the Raja of Jind appealed to Ranjit Singh to 
decide the dispute, Ranjit Singh was already in search 
of such opportunities, and marched towards tis—Sutlej 
areas immediately, along with Fateh Singh Ahluwalia 
and others like Gurdit Singh Lad we. He brought with 
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him a force of 20,000 soldiers- too big, of course, for the ^ 
problem he was invited to solve; and instead of deciding Dnladhi 
the dispute between the states, he invaded and occupied 
the town of Doladhi himself. He also realised a big 
nazrana from Patiala. 

On his return Rwjit Singh conquered Ludhiana 
Dakha Raikot, Ja^raon anci Ghungrana. but distributed other 
those temtories among the friends who accompanied ^ 
him. 

In 1807 Ran jit Singh found another opportunity to 
march in the cis Sutlej regions. This time there a 

quarrel between Aus Kaur. the queen of Patiala asd her j W7 
husband. She wanted to secure a good jagir for her mi¬ 
nor son Karam Singh, which her husband would not per¬ 
mit She invited Ran jit Singh to intervene on her behalf 
with a promise that if the dispute was decided in her 
favour, she would give him a valuable necklace and the 
famous brass-gun called 'Khuri*Khan.’ Ran jit Singh of 
course accepted the invitation. But before he crossed 
the Sutlej, the husband and wife, according to some 
writers, had already patched up their affairs, but despite 
that he forced his reward out of the queen'. 

From Patiala, this time. Ran jit Singh proceeded to¬ 
wards Ambala, from whose chief Rani thy a Kaur, he 
realised a tribute. He also occupied Naraingarh which 
after conquest was handed over to Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. 

He also realised a tribute from Bhai Lai Singh 
of Kaithah from Jodh Singh of Kalsia and 


l. Different version however arc given of t his expedition -uf Kan jit 
Sijiyb, According to one it was Rani who invited Ranjit Singh 
ai explained above. According to the second, it was Kaja 
Bhag Singh. who being threatened by the chiefs of Thanesar, 
Kythfll and Rani A us Knur, invited Kan jit. According to the 
third Sahib Singb invited Km] it ior help against his ecu and 
his son Kiij'Lu] Singh. The view expressed above however 
seems to be more correct. 
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many otter Sirdars and aammdars a tong List of whom U 
given by Dewan A mar Nath* Among these chiefs, those 
of Mani Majra and Ropar were important. Ranjit Singh 
also occupied Wadrn, Zira and Kot Kapura* Ztra was 
given to Mtihkam Chand and Wadni in Ferozepur to Sad a 
Kam% his mother-in-law. 

This naturally produced dismay among the chiefs of 
ris-'Utlej States, They held a conference among them- 
?elves and went to Mr* Seton, the British resident at 
Delhi, appealing him for British protection against Ran jit 
Singh- Their argument was that the cis-Sutlej regions 
had always been protected by Delhi government, and 
now since Delhi was itself under the English protection, 
the English should extend their protecting hand on their 
states as well* But this was the time when Mr. Seton 
could give tlsem no definite assurance for British help, 
however willing he might have been to extend the British 
influence towards this side* 

Thus writes Me* Latif, the English did wish "to limit 
the ambition of the Maharaja to the north of the Sutlej, 
But at the same time,,,they were afraid of thwarting him 
so abruptly a* to cause rupture of friendly relations and 
throw him into tlie arms of France.'" NepoSeon was deve¬ 
loping an ambition to conquer the British Island and 
had an idea to occupy their eastern empire. The British 
could ill afford to push Kan jit Singh into his camp. Thus 
according to Murray, although giving no assurance, Seton 
gave them a hint that in emergency they would not be 
dcsetled 1 His reply was cautious which according to 
Payne signified that M vre can promise nothing definite 
but you have our svmpathV> and we will do what we 
canV p 


I* Rsnjii Singh, pp. 64, 6a, 
2* Payne, p. £1, 
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But this could not satisfy the cis-Sutlej chiefs. In the 
meanwhile P however. Ran jit Singh sent his messengers 
to calm their apprehensions and they also seemed to have 
decided that instead of seeking protection from the Bri¬ 
tish, if they could have the protection from Ranjit 
Singh himself, that would be better, Ran jit Singh and 
Saliib Singh of Patiala met each other forthwith and 
exchanged their turbans as a mark of perpetual friend¬ 
ship between them. 

Treaty of Tilsit. 

Just this time there occured an incidence in Europe 
which changed the course of History in the Punjab. In 
July 1SU7, Nepcdeon who had been fighting against Russia, 
signed the treaty of Tilsit with Tzar Alexander thus deci¬ 
ding the affairs with him After this Nepoleon decided 
to march towards east with the purpose of occupying 
the British Empire in India. The English thus being th¬ 
reatened, Lord VI in to the then Governor General of India 
sent Metcalf to Lahore with two fold purpose, firstly t 0 
counteract the French designs in the Punjab and secondly 
to check Ranjit Singh's aggressive policy in the cis-Sutlej 
States. The purpose in the words of Lady Mintn was f, to 
woo the great Rajah to an alliance, while refusing him 
the increase of territory on which he had set his heart," 

Metcalf met Ranjit Singh at Kasur on 11th Sept. 
1807 and discussed the affairs with him. Ran jit Singh 
asked him to submit a written draft of the treaty that 
he wanted him to sign. The terms of the treaty accor¬ 
ding to the draft that Metcalf submitted were : 

1, Both, Ranj it Singh and the English ivould join 
their defence against France, and Ran jit Singh would 
check Nepolcon from passing through the Punjab in case 
he wanted to invade British India. 

2* The English would |ia\ r e a free passage through 
the Punjab in case of a war with the French. 
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3. Ran jit Singh would give free passage to the Bri¬ 
tish forces in his territory and would extend all his pro¬ 
tection on the British messengers, passing through his 
territory. 

Terms of the treaty obviously paid no heed towards 
Ranjit Singh's personal ambitions and it is said, Ranjit 
Singh smiled and told Fakir Azh-ud-din that how selfish 
the British were. 

Ran jit Singh, however, expressed his readiress to sign 
a defensive alliance with the English but forwarded his 
own three conditions for doing so. (1) The English would 
not interfere in his quarrels with the Amirs of Kabul {2} 
The English would not establish a friendly relation with 
that chief. And (3^ Ran jit Singh would be recognised the 
King of all the Sikhs r including the ds-Sutlej chiefs,, and 
Metcalf was also asked to accompany him in his c is-Sut¬ 
lej conquests, Metcalf refused to sign such an agreement 
without the permission of the Governor-General, and acc¬ 
ording to Moorcraft, Ranjit Singh was so furious over 
the English interference in his cis-Sutlej affairs that only 
Faqir Ariz-ud-dm "disuaded him from war 1 /* 

Any way, asking Metcalf to deliberate over the matter 
and in the meanwhile to accompany him wherever he 
went so that the things could be discussed at any time, 
Ranjit Singh marched South of Sutlej. First he conquered 
Faridkot and Malerkotla, then Ambala and Shahahad 
and also realised a tribute from the Tfaanesar chief. 
lp There was practically an earth-quake in the ds-Sutlej 
country/* wrote Sohan Lai. 

Metcalf was accompanying Ranjit Singh in his explo¬ 
its in Faridkot and Malerkotla, and this indirectly served 
a purpose of Ranjit Singh which Metcalf did not know. 


t. Mcorcraft. Travels, i, p, 94 
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Ran jit Singh p writes Griffin, ^'clearly kept the envoy in 

his camp to weaken the resistance of the chiefs and to 
obtain some sort of official sanction for his enterprise 1 / 1 
Again, writes Latif, the 1 ‘object of the Lahore ruler was 
to gain time and trick the envoy*. 1 * The Malerkotla 
ruler, w h e learn, actually protested to the British resident 
at Delhi, that they were helping Ranjit Singh against 
him. This seems to have astonished the British extre¬ 
mely, and orders were issued to Metcalf immediately to 
dissociate himself from Ran jit Singh in his cis-Sutlej 
exploits. Accordingly, when Ranjit Singh entered Am- 
bala, a state seeking British protection* Metcalf withdrew 
to Fatehbad and remonstrated to Ranjit Singh for the 
political trick that had been played upon him, 

French danger receded. 

just this time there was a Spanish uprising British 
against France* and the relations between v 
English and Turkey also improved, with the result 
that now there was no more a danger of France invading 
India. Emboldened by the circumstances, Metcalf a^ked 
Ranjit to accept the alliance on British terms, that hen¬ 
ceforward he would not interfere in cis-Sutlej areas* 

Ranjit Singh was not prepared to withdraw from the 
cU-Sutlej states so abruptly and leave them in the hands 
of the British. And according to Griffin, he immediately 
called Muhkam Chand from Kangra, collected ammu¬ 
nition and prepared for war. But he was too wise to 
take such a drastic step in practice. Metcalf himself 
believed that this action of his was only to threaten Bri- 
tish into compliance wnth his own wishes. Metcalf wrote Ultimat 
back to the Governor General accordingly and the latter 
sent an ultimatum to the Lahore ruler saying i 

'*His Lordship has learnt with great surprise and 
concern, that the Maharaja aims at the subjection of 
chiefs who have long been considered under the protec¬ 
tion of the power ruling in the North of Hindustan and 
is more especially astonished to find that the Maharaja 
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requires the assent o* the British Government to the 
execution of the design By the issue of war with 
the Marat has the British Government became possessed 
of the power and right formerly exercised by that na¬ 
tion in the North of Hindustan/' 

Han jit Singh did not reply to this ultimatum imme¬ 
diately and in the meanwhile began to contact the Raja 
of Patiala for a common action against the British, But 
the Raja o f Patiala had already been wooed by the 
British and promised all protection against Hanj it Singh. 
The delay in reply him ted the British and, according 
to Cunningham p David Ochtarkmey was asked to march 
his forces and display his power at Ludhiana* Ochtaikmey 
reached with his forces at Ludhiana in February 1309 
and sent a message to RanjLt Singh asking him to with¬ 
draw his forces from the ci 5 -Sutlej areas and that on the 
failure to do so it would be assumed that Han jit Singh 
did ost care for their friendship. 

Ran jit Singh hesitated for sometime, but finally on 
the advice of Faqir Aziz ud-din agreed to 
the English proposals. Thus on 2nd April 1S09 P Ran jit 
Singh recalled his forces from Faridkot and on 2ath April 
he signed with the British what is so popularly known 
as the Amritsar Treaty of I809 p Important terms of the 
treaty were : 

L The two governments would maintain friendly 
relations with each other* 

2. British would have no concern on the North-west 
of the river Sutlej, nor would they intervene in Ranjit 
Singh's relations with chiefs in those regions Likewise, 
Kan jit Singh would now never think of the capture of the 
cis-Sutlej states, which would be declared to he under 
the protection ol British. 

3. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was recognised as an inde¬ 
pendent ruler and was to be in the list of active friends 
ol the British. 
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4h Neither side would keep a large army on it res¬ 
pective banks of the river Sutlej. 

5, Ranjit Singh would not maintain an army, more 
than what was required for the internal peace and 
external protection, in the 45 psrgauas in the cis-Sutlej 
regions* which were yut to remain under his control. 

6. Violation of any of the terms of the Treaty by any 
of the contracting parties, would make the Treaty null 
and void. 

A Review. 

Different opinions have been expressed by different 
writers on Ranjit Singl/s signing this treaty with the 
British. Thus says Dr* Sinha. "Ranjit Singh suffered a 
diplomatic defeat and had to put his pride in his pocket 
and eat the bumble pie". Metcalf also wrote that 
Ranjit Singh J *is not famous for desperate enterprises/ 1 
This latter estimate of Ranjit Singh by a man who was 
directly dealing with him and with whom Ranjit Singh 
professed to have established friend.y relations by signing 
this treaty f can not but make us conclude that this action 
of Ranjit Singh was an open acceptance of a diplomatic 
defeat. One of the cherished goals of Ranjit was to unite 
ail the Khalsa of Guru Gobtmi Singh, both in the cis and 
the trans-Sutlej areas under his own banner, but in this 
the Maharaja bitterly failed. Moreover the British 
came nearer Lahore, and at a place from where they 
could easily study the movements of Ranjit Singh and 
intrigue for the Lahore raj. Ranjit Singh's acceptance that 
he would not keep in his cis-Sutlej regions, furecs more 
than in required number* was according to some writers, 
a check on his authority and blow to his prestige* 

The claim of the British on the ds-Sutlej States, too, 
was on fictitious grounds, and betrayed on their part 
only a policy of 'might is right " Just four years before 
the signing of this treaty, as S. R. Kohli writes, on the 
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intervention of the Home Government, the British 
Government in India had decided not to intervene m the 
affairs of the ds-Sutlej States, and we fail to understand, 
on what moral grounds could the British declare now 
that bv “the issue of war with the Marehattas the Bnt.sh 
Government became possessed ot 

formerly exercised by that nation m the North o Hin¬ 
dustan " The war against the Marahattas had already 
been fought and won by the British when they occupied 
Delhi in IS03 and when they signed an agreement with 
Holkar on 24th December 1805. If this victory of the 
English on the Marahattas was not an agreement strong 
enough to justify their interference in the affaire 
of the ds-Sutlej States iu 1805, how could this argument 

justify such an interference in 1^09 ? 

And again, the argument that since the W-Sot* 
States were under the Marathas, after their removal from 
the scene by the British, these States should auto¬ 
matically fall into the hands of the British, too, can not 
i Every student of History knows that all 
Si. states had L. a part of the Mughal Empto Wore 
abdaU occupied the territory tom l»d«s to Jamna. 
After the decline of the Mughal power, it was Abdali who 
™„ted governors for these regions and administered 
' j :* yfns later on from Abdali that the Sikh 
S ^ed^lT territories., and not from the 

Maratha^ 

The Marathas. moreover, were only imposters and 
n ot rulers of the states, nor could it be said that the cis- 
Sutlej States had definitely fallen under their control, or 

even under their protection. 

Moreover, from geographical point of view, fro 
cultural point of view, or from religions point 
f view these States were akin more to the 
territories* in the trans-Sutlej ureas, than to those 
..where else- That this point was accepted by 
the British themselves, was proved when after th 
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annexation of Punjab, the entire cis-Sutlej area upto 
Delhi, and even including Delhi itself was put with the 
traits-Sutlej ai eas and the whole was declared to be one 
Province* 

Yet more* Writes S. R. Kohli, Ranjit Singh's intent¬ 
ions over the cis-Sutlej States were not selfish- He was 
a man wh > during his life time never used Ids crown, 
nor did he ever sit on his throne, nor strike coins after his 
own name. The coins were rather struck after the name 
of Guru X’anak and Guru Gobicid Singh IE such a man 
wanted to unite all the Khalsa, including the cis-Sutlej 
States, under his banner, he was fighting for a national 
cause, and the opposition of the cis-Sutlej, States was 
anti-national, yet more so when they sought the 
British protection. 

If with such reenable claims as above, he could not 
succeed in occupying the cis-Sutlej States, it was clearly 
a diplomatic defeat of Raiijtt. 

But on the other hand some writers assert that this 
Treaty was not a diplomatic defeat of Rim jit Singh, it 
was rather a master-stroke of his policy that he saved 
the Punjab from the British hands at least till a few years 
after his death. Moreover, writes Cunningham, lie got 
a Carle Blanche for realising his ambition in the North 
and North — Eastern parts of the Punjab. His Southern 
borders having been secure, he had no more to keep a 
huge army for protection against the British, and waste 
his money and energy on that side. This he could now 
use elsewhere. 

And yet more with enemies all around and with his po¬ 
wer in the Punjab itself uneonsotidated, it added greatly 
to nis prestige by having established friendly relations 
with a power so big as the En {lish. 
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Be that as it may. whether it was a diplomatic defeat 
of Ranjit Singh and he signed the Treaty under duress 1 ; 
or it was a master-stroke of his policy, we can not but 
say that Ranjit Singh had no alternative to what he did. 
Ran jit Sinaia's waa yet an infant State and to have 
challenged the English, who had come all the way from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and who had now established their 
power on whole of the res? of India, could not but prove 
suicidal. The "downfall of every Indian power, which 
has measured arms with us is a constant reflection with 
hi ref* wrote Governor-General Auckland in 1S38* and *hi* 
was applicable no better to the conditions in I83S than 
to those in 1S09, 


Untrained 

soldiers 


Moreover. Ranjit Singh's soldiers were no equal to the 
Be it tali soldiers in training and discipline, and this he 
realised himself. An intereetting story is told in this 
connection by some writers like Latif and Gordon. It 
is said that Metcalf had brought with him some Muslim 
soldiers, and during the time his negotiations with the 
Maharaja were going on, the Muharrum festival of the 
Muslim fell. To celebrate this the few of the 
Muslim soldiers decided to take out a procession- 
When this procession passed before some Gurd fraras 
in Lahore, moved by indignation some Akalis. 
fell upon the Muslim soldiers. But the latter gave them 
a square battle with the result that a few soldiers as they 
were, routed more than a thousand of the A kalis who 
fled before them. This Incident is said to have opened 
the eyes of Ranjit bingtn While on the one hand he pra¬ 
ised the bravery of these soldiers before Metcalf, on the 
other hand he was convinced that he had to pioceed 


■■ As it is clear from the writing sraf Osborne, wbo visited ftanjiT 
in 133$. Osborne writes: “The conduct of itonjit Singh was 
m tmsatinfaclory 4 + r+ „....ihat it was deemed expedient to 
advance a body ol troops under Cotone] Gchterlony, to enforce 
the demands, zleicI to support the ucgoduliQU of our o^cnt." 

Kao jit Singh’, p. 13, 
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against the British very cautiously The instance as to 
how the large armies of Holkar and Marat has had been 
destroyed by the Engli -h, too was before him, His mater¬ 
nal uncle, Bhag Singh of jind, who being nearer Delhi, 
had studied the British strength more closely, also ad¬ 
vised him against challenging this power. And besides. 

Ran jit Singh knew that the British were determined and 
had evolved out a definite policy of bringing the cis-Sut- 
lej States under their protection. 

In case of a war with the English, it was feared that i.; ncmict - 
all the cis-Sutlej chiefs would side with them, and within advantage- 
his own territories in the trans-Sutlej areas, too, says 
Saycd Abdul Qadir. "it was feared that taking advan¬ 
tage of his difficulties the half—conquered chieftains 
and tribes would break out into a rebellion against hi mV* ritiattce 
And yet more, "finding Maharaja obdurate, the British Arms 
Government was likely to extend its protection to the 
rulers of Kasur, Multan and jhang as well," the rulers, 
indeed, who were already anxious to secure that help 
against Ranjit. Nor were Ranjit Singh's financial resou¬ 
rces and his arms supply anything comparable to those 
of the English* 

"He never exhausted his strength in wild and hazar¬ 
dous enterprises, but restraining his ambition within the within 
limits of a reasonable probability, they were not only ,inlits 
so well timed and skilfully arranged as generally to ensure 
success," wrote Osborne in L33S, "but failure, {in the 
rare instance when he did fail}, never seriously shook his 
stability, or impaired his resources 1 ", Anti the greatest Agcrv j ct 
service that he rendered to his nation by not entering 
into this hazardous enterprise was says Abdul Qadir, 
that by getting a free hand for national development, he 
"was able to lift his people from the position of political 
adventurers and free lances and give them the status of 
imperi al race 1 *' 1 ’ __ 

iTcentenary vol. of Kaajit Singh— Ktalsa College Amritsar. 

2 , 1 Cm jit Singh, p. 16. 

3, Amritsar Cent. Vol. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Anglo- Sikh Relation?, 

The Cis -Sutlej Territorial Disputed. 

Although "the Treaty of Amritsar marks the definite 
beginning of Anglo—Sikh friendship/' yet for sume time 
suspicions did remain, British were apprehensive that 
Ran jit Singh was yet making contacts with Sindhia. He 
also continued receiving agents from Holkar 
and Amir Khan for a pretty long time after the signing 
of the Treaty, and the British had definite doubts that 
the Punjab and Deccan might unite against them. They 
also believed that Ran jit Singh was making secret moves 
to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind against the British, 

Nor were the apprehensions of Ranjit Singh himself 
brought to rest. His fear was that the English had a de¬ 
finite ambition on the Punjab, and the Treaty of Amritsar 
would be flouted by them whenever they found the opp¬ 
ortunity to do so. It was this reason that led turn to 
build a small fort at Phitfaur p a town on the Sikh aide of 
Sutlej, only five miles from the nearest British station 
Mulikam Chand. who was supposed to be the decided 
enemy of the British, tfhs put in-charge of that fort, 
whose duty was to watch the British movements on the 
other side of the river. According to some writers, 
Muhkatti Chand also used to receive there, the deserters 
from the British army. 

Soon, however* the relations between the two powers 
improved. In 1 Si 1 some presents were exchanged bet¬ 
ween them, and in 1812 Ochterioney attended the marri¬ 
age of Ranjit Singh's son r Kliarrak Singh, Except a small 
difference oi view on Wadnl, as discussed below, these 
friendly relations lasted from ISJ 2 to 1823, and it wa 
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during this period that assured of each other's good int¬ 
ention, both the side? diverted their attentions elsewhere 
to realise their respective territorial ambition. It was 
during this time that Ran jit Singh captured the States of 
Multan, Kashmir, Peshawar, and Kangra. And. as Cu¬ 
nningham writes, it was not long before 1 'Ranjit Singh had 
become master of the Punjab almost unheeded by the 
English/* which could have never been possible without 
peace on this border. Metcalf, before taking leave, had 
told the Maharaja that he would reap the fruits of this 
alliance in about 20 years* time, and the Maharaja told 
Wade in 1827 that "his words have been verified/ 1 The 
British also, being freed of any danger on this side, 
subdued Marathas, Nepalese and Rajputs and thus es¬ 
tablished their ascendency over whole of Northern India, 
except the Punjab* 

The Bitterness Again, 

Close friendly relations between the two powers conti¬ 
nued, as discussed above, from M12 to 1823. But by 
the latter year, both the sides having realised their am¬ 
bitions elsewhere to a great extent, turned their atten¬ 
tion towards each other, and as a result, the bitterness 
between them developed again + 

Wadni 

The first subject of conflict between them was Wadni. 
Situated in the cis-Sutlej area ajid held by a zammdar, 
Mian Naudha, it was secured by Rani sada Kaiir from 
Ranjit Singh in \W7, when the latter, as invited by some 
cis-Sutlej chiefs, led hL? expedition towards that side. 
Mian Naudha, in return for this protection, promised 
future fealty to her. 

During the next expedition of Ranjit Singh towards 
this side in 1808, Wadni was again protected by Sada 
Kaiir, to whom, now, an unconditional grant of it was 
made by the Maharaja against the payment by Rani of 
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Ks. 13,000, Mian Naudha was declared to be the Rani's 
Zamindarin 1811. Butin 1817 when he died, his son 
was dispossessed by Rani, who now occupied the territory 
direct* 

The Rani herself was thrown into prison in 1621 by 
the Maharaja, who now sent his force to occupy the terri¬ 
tory The Rani, says Cunningham, appealed from her 
prison to the British for help, who accepting her as chief 
of Kanheya confedracy oi the Sikhs in the cis-Sutlej area 
under their protection, ejected from the fort of Wadni, the 
soliders of the Maharaja forthwith, "Ranjit Singh 
fretted and fumed but prudently avoided a collision with 
the British troops” 1 . 

Captain Wade, the British Superintendent of the Sikh 
and hiU affairs at Ludhiana, argued that since Rani had 
held Wadni from 1808 under a sanad of grant from 
Lahore, and as the sanad was supposed to convey only 
life grant of the territory to her, on her death the terri¬ 
tory must pass to Lahore. Moreover, while establishing 
Rani’s authority over that territory after the Treaty 
of Amritsar, Ranjit Singh had obtained Oehterloney’s per¬ 
mission to employ force on that side of the Sutlej. Nor 
had the vakil of Sada Kaur ever attended at the British 
political Agent's office at Ambala before 1822 without a 
prior introduction by the vakil of Ranjit Singh, which 
indirectly signified that Sada Kaur was a dependant of 
the Maharaja, with all her possessions in the cis and 
trans- Sutlej areas. 

The Government of India, however, considered the 
Rani's protection of the territory in 1807 as an estab¬ 
lishment of her personal soverignty, and therefore its 
grant by Ranjit Singh in 1808 as invalid. And since 
Wadni lay south of Sutlej, and since Rani, at least once. 


1, L, Chopra, Fb. Sovereign State, 
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had sought British protection, Ran jit Singh's claim over 
the territory could not be accepted* 

Thus a bitterness developed in relations between the 
two in 1823. Shortly after, however, some sort of com¬ 
promise was reached and in 1826, when the "Maharaja 
fell ill, the Govt* of India sent Dr* Murray for hb tTeat- ^ 

men t and in lg27, they also accepted Ran jit Singh’s 
claims on Wadni, Anandpur, JiSakhowal and Charokaur, 
as recommended by Wade. 

AHI uwalia Possessions. 

Some difference of view also developed on the Ahlu- 
walia possessions in the cis-Sutlej regions. Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia, as discussed above, had been on friendly 
terms with Ran]it Singh and had also accompanied and 
helped the latter in many of his expeditions and 
conquests, like those of the cis-Sutlej area in 1808 and Singh 
1807. In 1825, however, some quarrel arose between the 
two and Fateh Singh fled across the Sutlej with whole 
of his family and took refuge at Jagraon, He also sent 
confidential messages to the British agents, Murray at 
Ambala and Wade at Ludhiana for British protection British 
against Ran jit, who he wrote, wanted to confiscate his protection 
cis and trans-Sutlej territories both. 

Metcalf in his letter of 14th January, 1826 wrote to 
Murray 1 that although the British protection could not be 
extended on the trans-Sutlej possessions of this chief for propel 
obvious reasons, to his cis-Sutlej possessions the protec¬ 
tion could be extended, and that too. for the territories 
(1) which he had inherited from his ancestors or (2) 
which he himself occupied along with Eanjit Singh on the 
basis of equality* But for those territories* even in the 
cis—Sutlej regions, which he had secured from Ran] it 
Singh as a granl p the British could guarantee him no 
helpn 


1 P 12. ttctealf to Murray,, January 14, Fb* Oavt. Rccyrda. 
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In the correspondence that, followed between the 
Maharaja and the British authorities, however, Ranj.it 
Singh claimed the protection of all the 454 villages be¬ 
longing to the Ahluwalia chief, the districts of Jagraon 
and Naraingarh of which had been granted by the Ma¬ 
haraja himself in return for a nazrana from the Ahluwalia 
chief. His claim- were supported by Wade, who in his 
letter to Clerk dated 10th January, IS3S. argued that 11} 
when asked by Capt. Birch to send a vakil to represent 
him, hat eh Singh had refused it on the basis that he 
had already been represented through the Maharaja's 
va.ol, (2) When In I at 2, Fateh Sing a sent Ids agent "to 
Ludhiana, he was introduced to the British agent by 
the Maharaja's vakil r through whom he conducted all 
his affairs. (3) In March 1827, Fateh Singh returned to 
his possessions in the trans—Sutlej areas and there was a 
re-establishment of friendly relations between him and 
the Maharaja, on the basis of an agreement that clearly 
shewed that the former was hardly better than a political 
dependent of the latter, and i4) the British had not in¬ 
terfered when the Maharaja directed the Ahluwalia chief 
not to proceed against Maha Singh Bhirog, a refractory 
vassal of the latter 1 . 

But these arguments were not accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernor General, It was argued that the correspondence 
between Fateh Singh and Oehtcrloney between 1809 and 
ISIS dearly showed that the former ha 1 agreed to put 
his cis-Sutlej possessions under the British protection 
And moreover, the promise to extend protection had 
already been given in 1326 by Metcalf, shortly after 
Fateh Singh had taken refuge at Jagraon. It was, there¬ 
fore no good to withdraw the British commitments. Thus 
on the basis of the distinction that bad already been 
made by Metcalf, as discussed above, districts of Jagraon 


L PtatGovt. Records. W/4- Wade to Clerk, 
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and Naraingarh, which had been granted by the Maha¬ 
raja to Fateh Singh, were declared to be under Maharaja's 
protection, and to rest of the Ahluwalia possessions ip 
the da—Sutlej arena, British protection was extended. 

Similar disputes arose over other territories such as 
Sialba, Machchiwara and Kang possessions, nil of which other 
were decided in favour of one or the other power, as co- di=P ules 
ma ruled by facts. In almost all these disputes Wade 
supported Ranjit Singh, where as Murray opposed him. 

And their correspondence with the higher British autho- 
rities clearly shows that not very unoiten were their 
views influenced by their personal prejudices against each- 
other. And we learn that these personal animosities deve¬ 
loped to such a length that at one stage the Government 
of India had to warn them to correct their behaviour. 

Ferozepur. 

Of ail these disputes, the more important was that of 
Ferosepur, a closer study of which clearly shows that as British 
the time passed, the Government of India were abandoning dcsi * ta 
their old attitude of sweet reasonableness. They wanted 
to occupy the city, and no reason or rhyme could stand 
their way, when they had decided to do so. "It also 
illustrates,'' writes Dr. R. K. Sethi 1 , "the Sikh ruler's 
character ; he gauged the extent to which the British 
would yield to his self-seeking demands, and when his 
hypocritical claims did not meet the arguments and de¬ 
termination of the Government he resorted to the artful 
method of preserving friendship by himself yielding." 

This view of Dr. Sethi may perhaps sum up correctly the 
attitute of the Maharaja towards the British on all the 
points of dispute between them which follow, but to 
call him hypocrite on this score will perhaps be an 
underestimation of the adverse circumstances under 
which he had to manage his affair. We do not. however, 


]. Labiate Darbar, p, 43. 
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in tend entering here into a discussion on this point* 
The facts themselves will clear the position. 

Importance of Ferozepur for the British. 

The first importance of the city of Ferozepur for the 
British, as it is clear from she correspondence, was that 
it fulfilled satisfactorily the growing need) of the British 
to have places of strategic importance for their expanding 
empire on this side, and their clear determination to hem 
in Sikh territory by constructing a fence of posts all 
along the Sutlej frontier. Murray 1 * wrote as early as on 
12 th December IS23 P that the Ludhiana post held by 
the English being distant from Lahore, it could not be 
very useful a post of check or observation in time of 
peace. Nor could it work as a good depot in time of war. 
FerozepW was superior in this sense. Being only 40 
miles from Labore p and with only one river to cross* it 
was important as BrT Gregor wrote : "it appears advisable 
to have a force as near that capital (Lahore) as possible 
Moreover, situated close to the boundary line of Bhawal- 
pur p it could help the English have an effective control 
over the cis-Sutlej chiefs as well as on the state of Bhaw- 
alpur, Ranjit Singh's movements towards Sind could 
also be watched. And commanding the passage to the 
great ferry station of Hari-kc-pattan p its commercial im¬ 
portance, too, could not be under-estimated 3 . 

In order to discuss the claims of the two powers on 
Ferozepur more correctly, it would be essential to remem¬ 
ber a few facts regardtrg its back history. One Gurbux 
Singh, having his territory on the north of Sutlej, had 
acquired Feroiepur in 1771. About 1/72, the Sardar 
having grown old, divided his possessions among his sons 
Dina Singh, Dlianna Singh, Gurmkh Singh and Jai Singh— 

1. Pb. Govt, Records, 71/231, Murray to Elliott. 

2 M' Greyer* pi 26:1. 

3. Pb Govt. Records* 71;23l. Murray to Elliott, 12th Deo, 1823. 
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Dhaim Singh receiving port and territory of Ferbwpur, 

Soon after, however, Nizam-ud-din of K a stir invaded ttiis 
territory and occupied half of its seven villages comprising 
the domain of Ferozepur. Kasur itself was conquered 
by Ranjit Singh in 1307, who assigned it as jagir to his 
eo-adjutor F Nihal Singh Attariwala, The latter soon dis¬ 
possessed Gurbux Singh and his sons of their tra ns-Sutlej 
possessions near Kasur* He was also invited by the 
Dogras of Ferozepur to dislodge Dhana Singh, but in this 
he failed. In 1803, however, Nihal Singh crossed the 
Satie] again, this time accompanied by Ran]it Singh, 
and hemmed in the Ferozepurians, sharing with Dhana 
Singh, the produce of their land. In 1809 the British 
protection was extended to this territory. Dhana Singh 
died in 1S18 and was succeeded by his widow. Lachhman 
Kaurh 

Ranjit Singh's claims, which were argued by Wade in Wade 
his favour, run as follows. Firstly, Ranjit Singh claimed favoured 
that the Ferozepur Sikhs were among the oldest of his K,ln|lt ' 
subjects. They, he claimed, were among the dependants 
of Nihal Singh Attariwala, his vassal from 1305. Secondly Arguments 
when the Ferozepur Sikhs and Nihal Singh fell out* the 
former, established themselves under Baba Sahib Singh 
Eedi. And later in consequence of their giving trouble 
to Ran jit's vakil, when the latter wrote to captain 
Birch to keep them in order, the captain wrote back 
that it was Maharaja's concern. Later, again, in the time 
of Capt. Ross, when Lachhmi Kaur the chief of Feroze- 
pur appealed to the Captain against Dharam Singh and 
Khushal Singh, the other chiefs who were giving her some 
trouble, the Captain ordered the appeal to be handed over 
to the vakil of Ran jit Singh, who was The proper authori 
ty for this, And in 1324, when Lachhmi Kaur offered to 
hand over Ferazepur to the British, in return for an equi¬ 
valent territory near her father's estate in Buria. it was 


1* Fcr^Mpur Distt. Gazetteer, pp. 23—28, 
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declined p because the Governor General-in-Council held 
that the '"measure would doubtless excite alarm and 
suspicion in the mind of Ran jit Singh.** 

But where might is rights no arguments are discussed 
Lachhmi Kaur died in 18oS, and Wade asked Mackcson 
to report on Ranjit Singh's claims. But the discussion 
was futile, as the British had a preconceived plan up 
their sleeves. The territory was occupied by them forth¬ 
with and in 1888, it was made a military cantonment. 

"With the loss of Ferozepur it appeared as if a pistol 
had been pointed at the temple of Ranjit Singh, He, 
however, swallowed this loss in a spirit of helplessness* 1. 

Weak Position of Ranjit Singh. 

After studying the facts, Jaequemont, a French tra¬ 
veller, had concluded in 1829 that Ranjit Singh's 
opinion had decisively been formed on his utter inability 
to contend with British arms. And this was no exaggera¬ 
tion. 

In 1815, Ranjit Singh had been approached by Firthi 
Bilas, the vakil of Gurkhas, for a help against the British. 
The Maharaja expressed his inability, though later he 
expressed his dis appointment when, after the Anglo— 
Nepalese war, the Gurkhas were driven out of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions. Again, although in the early stages of 
the Anglo— Nepalese war (1816-18) the English faced 
reverses and the Maharaja did realise their weakness, yet 
he did not take an advantage of the situation"* 

In 1820, Ranjit Singh did not respond to the entrea¬ 
ties of the ex-king of Nagpur for help against the English. 
Nor did he respond to the similar entreaties of ex-Peshwa 
Baji Rao II in 1822, Again, in 1825—26, when the 
British army was marching on Bharatpur, the Sikh army 


L K, R, Sethi, Lahufc Darbar, p. 46 

2. See Abdul Qadir, Amritsar Centenary VoL Ranjit Singh. 
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was ready for an expedition on Kashmir. The Bharatpnr 
chief. according to Osborne 1 2 , requested the Maharaja ^ n ^ arit ' 
for help with a force of 20,000 soldiers, and offered in helped 
return an amount of Rs. 1.00,000 for every day's inarch 
of his soldiers with him, and Rt 50,000 a day when the 
troops remained with him but did not march- Further¬ 
more, in the first Anglo—Burmese war (1824—25) the Brffali 
British armies suffered terribly in the jungles of Burma, failure in 
But here again, writes Abdul Qadir*, Ran jit Singh was lil,rma ‘ 
too cautious to take any advantage. 

lv To one friendship/' wrote Griffin* "the Maharaja Conjjtant 
remained ever constant! from one alliance he never sought 
to shake himself free, 11 And this was never more true 
than it was in his relations with the English. 

Alter the dispute on Wadni* Ahluwalia possessions 
and Ferozepur had been settled, there was peace for 
some time. But differences arose again, entailing an ex¬ 
change of active and heated arguments between English 
and the Sikhs, 

Fatehgarh. 

Fatehgarh was a Garhi or a mud fortress only 25 
paces square with a few attached huts. It was situated 
within, and was a part of* the city of Anandpur, over 
which the Singh purias forwarded their claims. 

The Singhpuria Misl* founded by Kapur Singh of its history 
FyziiJpur 3 village, had been expanded considerably by 
his successor, Khushal Singh, when he added to his po¬ 
ssessions the districts of Jullundur and Amarkot* and 
the neighbouring territories of Rtipar and Anandpur 
MakhowaL Kushal Singh was succeeded by his son Budh 
Singh in 1795, and it was this gentleman who had built 
this far tress in 1300 for the collection o f rent from his 


1, Court and Camp of Kan jit Singh. 

2. ASK- Centenary VoL 

3. Afterward? Singhpur. 
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neighbouring possessions. Harassed by jit Singh 
however, he soon left his trans-Sutkj possessions, took 
refuge in his cis-Sutlej territories, and made a request 
for British protection, which was given to him by Govern¬ 
ment's order of 11th July, Id 10. On his death in 1815. 
and on the petition of his sons, Murray divided these 
cis—Sutlej territories, including this Garhi, among them. 
And this settlement was ratified later by Ochterlonev in 
1817, 


For 23 years, till I«29, when Ran jit Singh’s forces 
occupied it, the Garhi had been under a separate thane- 
dar appointed by the Lahore Government, and had been 
inhabited by Sod his and religious recluses. In 1829 
Murray informed Frazer, the resident at Delhi, that The 
fortress had been forcibly occupied by Ranjit Singh’s 
soldiers under the command of Chet Singh who was 
accompanied by a peon of the Ludhiana Agency, proving 
them by that Wade had some sort of complicity in it 

and that the neighbouring chiefs had been severely ala¬ 
rmed by this. 3 i 


Wade in his letter, refuted the charge that any of 
his peons had accompanied the attacking forces, and 
held that although the garhi had been owned by Singh- 
purias yet the persons in its occupation on their behalf, 
were playing hosts to thieves and offenders. He further 
added, the order of the Government dated 14th Nov. 
1S2S, had placed Anandpur under the supremacy of the 
Maharaja and the fortress was a part of that city. 

But Murray maintained that the fortress was distinct 
from Anandpur. ruled by a thanedar appointed direct by 
Lahore Government. Being Singhpuria possession for 
fifty years, it had been confirmed so by Ochterbney in 
1817 and that in the list of the territories claimed by the 
Maharaja in l&>&, there was no mention of this fortress. 
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To this Wade replied again that the fortress was a 
part of the town of Anandpur and there was no need of ™;f e B 
making its separate mention in the 180$ list And the ^ 
Ochterloney's signature on Murray's redistribution in 
1817, ivas only attestation^ and no confirmation of 
sovereignty on Singhpursas. 


Be that a;- :t may, the Government of India deputed 
Wade, Murray and Lt + Nicholl to make topographical 
survey of the territory. This was done and in the sketch 
map of Anandpur which was drawn by them, Fatehgarh 
had to be tihovm as part of the town. The Government 
declared, therefore, that since Singhpurias were Sodhis, 
and since all the Sod his of Anandpur had already been 
declared by the order of the Government jn 1828, to be 
under the Maharajas protection, they held Fatehgarh as 
all others held their territories elsewhere in the town, 
under the sovereignty of Ranjit Singh. 


Survey 
confirmed 
Ronj it's 
claims 


Murray felt defeated and in a long letter to the Go- Mu 
vermneat he brought out the point that Slaghpunas opposed it, 
were not SodhLs, but of Jat extraction, and therefore 
the order of the Government of 1828 did not apply to 
them. The Governor-General felt convinced of Murray's 
arguments, but he could not reverse his previous order 
because immediately after that declaration, Wade had 
informed the Maharaja of it and thus had already co¬ 
mmitted the British Government. 

When, however, Wade was censured, he maintained 
that, it mattered little whether Sioghpurias were Khatris 
or Jats, What mattered more was that Fatehgarh had 
been shown by the topographical survey to be a part 
of the town of Atiandpur, and therefore it must belong 
to the Maharaja. Wade's argument, too, was strong 
enough, and it had to be accepted. So much so that 
later, when differences between the two had been resol* hut later 
ved, Murray himself wrote in a letter dated January- 3, chia|!ftl 
1831 to Wade that "I have now seen the spot and sense 
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of right---.-that Fatehgarh i$ a component part of the 
town of Anandpur under the authority of the ruler of 
the Punjab 1 . 4 ' 

TalwandL t 

Talwandi was another disputed territory. And this 
Is import ant p not only for the acrimony that developed 
between the two powers, but also for the way the anta¬ 
gonism between Murray and Wade influenced that 
politics. 

Situated within the ds-Sutlej protected States of the 
Its history British, Talwandi Was originally held by one Mangu 
Khan, from whom it was wrested by Sudha Singh of 
Dhanaura, the Rajgarhia chief. Kang chief occupied it 
forcibly in 1803, But after two years, Lt was recovered 
with the help of Fateh Singh Ahlwalia, by Sodhis Jai 
Singh and Surjan Singh, who had been related to Raj- 
gar hian family and who restored it to Mai So khan, 
the widow of Sudda Singh, British protection was extend¬ 
ed to it during 1808-1809. 

Mai Sukhan died in 1824. Sodhi Uttam Singh forwrar- 
died 5111 ded Ws claims to Murrary, hut they were rejected and the 
territory was handed over to Sodhi Tilok Singh’s widow 
Raj Kaur and her brothers, Didar Singh and Diwan Singh, 
Rut soon there was an internal dissension, taking 
advantage of which Uttam Singh occupied the territory 
in 1828. Raj Kaur appealed to the English* who got 
the territory restored to her. But Raj Kaur herself 
was not an efficient ruler and it was not long before 
the trouble rose again. This time it was the Rani's own 
officers who rebelled against her. But this time* instead 
of appealing to the English, she requested Kanjit Singh 
for help, who got once again, the order restored. 


I. Pan jab Govt, Records* LlS/105* Murray to Wade, Jan- 3 * 
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Thi$ led Murray to write to the British resident that 
Ran jit Singh's interference in the case was uncalled for. 
He forwarded that the territory had never been a depen¬ 
dency of the Maharaja* Nor had he mentioned it in the 
List of the territories he damied in 18€9, Moreover, he 
added p the employees of the Ludhiana agency had been 
bribed by the Lahore court not to intervene* and that of 
all the claimants of the territory, the claim ol Uttam 
Singh was the strongest- 

Wade in his letter to the resident hi reply, challenged 
Murray to prove that any of the employees under him 
had been bribed by the Lahore Darbar. He declared 
that tlie Lahore agent had presented him the petition 
which Raj Kaur had made for help, and that the facts 
in that application clearly showed that she was a de¬ 
pendent of Ran jit Singh. Moreover, he added, the Sodhis 
bad already been declared by the Government's order of 
14fh November, I B2S to be under the supremacy of the 
Maharaja, and there was no reason to deny him that 
claim in this case. 

The Government instituted an enquiry in the matter 
under Murray. But this complicated the matter yet 
more, Raj Kaur declared that Talwandi had been taken 
by Maharaja's forces violently without her knowledge. 
But this was impossible, as her application to Ran jit 
for help showed- And Wade asserted that it was under 
Murrays intimidation that Raj Kaur had said so. While 
this discussion was yet in progress, Raj Kaur's brothers 
Didar Singh and Diwan Singh Sodhis of Anandpur for¬ 
warded their own claims on the territory to Wade- And 
this complicated the matter yet more. On the further 
enquiry' of the Government of India, whether the parties 
in possession of the territory in 1809, were Maharaja** 
dependants or not, Murray asserted that the Sodhis who 
were thus in its possesion, were independent. But accor¬ 
ding to Wade, they were not* as Ran]it Singh and Ah- 
ulwaVia’s help in ISG3-04, to Raj Kaur to get the terri- 
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tory back from Sudda Singh of Dhanaura showed* Murray 
however, forwarded that such a help could be a help 
from one friend to another, not necessarily from a sove¬ 
reign to a dependant. 

The British Government, however, agreed to Wade's 
views, and the claims of Raj Kaur and her brothers, 
and Ranjit Singh’s supremacy over them, were accepted. 

Dispute 00 Atlana, 

Situated 15 miles from Ludhiana, the village of Atiana 
w’as one of the 47 places in the cis-Sutlej regions over 
which the Maharaja had forwarded his claims in 1fW9, 
It was then in the possession of Baba Ram Singh, 
whom Ranjit Singh claimed as his vassal. Bat the case 
was yet to be examined by the British. While the case was 
yet to be decided, in 1S28 Wade learnt that the village 
was occupied by Sangat Singh on the plea that it was 
granted to him by Ranjit. ft was astonishing to the British 
that Ranjit Singh should make a grant ol and Sangat 
Singh should accept, a place which was yet under dispute. 
Asked upon, the Maharaja denied that he made any such 
gTant. But the papers of the Maharaja and those of 
Sangat Singh were conflicting. 

Be that as it may, after the Maharaja’s denial, 
Sangat Singh was directed by the British Government 
to restore the territory to Ram Singh forthwith, and this 
restoration was later confirmed by the Maharaja himself. 

This dispute was important because it made the English 
towards the close of 1S2&, to declare a point of policy, 
that no protected chief could ever accept a gTant from, 
or interfere in the cis-Sutlej territories of the Maharaja' 
without intimating the Government, l-’or some time, 
however, the chiefs continued in their old habit of visi¬ 
ting the Maharaja's court. But when in July 1829, Jas- 
want Singh of Nabha visited Lahore for the grant of a 
jagir from the Maharaja, the Governor General declared 
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once again in definite words that no cis—Sutlej chief 
could do so without British permission. Thus the policy 
was further confirmed 

This led to further widening of the gulf between Ma¬ 
haraja and the ds—Sutlej Sikh chiefs. 

Successor lo the Chiefs!)ip of Jind 1 . 

Raja Sangat Singh of Jind died on 3rd Nov, ISM, at 
the young age of 24 r without leaving any lineal heir to 
succeed. Though according to the Sikh cu$tom the State 

I. Genealogical table of the Jind family (After Griffin, p. 3lGj. 

Raja Gajpat Singh (Founder) 

(died 1789) 

I 


Me hr Singh Bibi Raj Kaur Raja Bhag Singh Bluip Singl 
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1 I I J 
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could be treated as an escheat to the British, the latter 
permitted Mai Saliib Kaur, tlie mother and the Regent of 
San gat Singh, when he was alive, to administer the State 
for some time under the guidance of clerk, their political 
agent at Ambaia, This reticence on the part of the Bri¬ 
tish, led many to forward their claims on the territory. 
They were ; 

1. Sangat Singh's second cousins, Samp Singh, Sukha 
Singh and B hag wan Singh, the Sardars of Bazidpur and 
Badmkhan + 

2 Raja of Nabha, a^ a descendant of TUok Singh, the 
grand father of Gajpat Singh, the founder of the Jind 
cbzefahip. 

3 - The widows of Sangat Singh, and two of his 
father. 

**■ R:mi Bfaag Bhari, the widow of Partap Singh, the 
son of Bhag Singh. 

5. The Raja of Patiala. 

The Governor-General, after discussing all 
this matter, declared that, the houses of Nabha, 
Bazidptir and Badrukhan, having separate dynas¬ 
ties. coukl have no claim. Nor could the claims of 
the widows other than those of Sangat Singh be en terrain- 
ed. Bat Sangat Singh's widows too being very young 
could not shoulder such a responsibility. There were 
only two possible solutions to the question. Firstly the 
British could resume the right of jurisdiction, which, 
however, they did not like to do, firstly because of the 
remoteness of the territories, secondly because these 
territories were scattered and thirdly because of their 
poverty The second possibility was that they should be 
handed over to an adoped child or .to a collateral in 
return for a tribute. 

The last suggestion was considered to be better. The 
Political Agent had already expressed the view, that Bhup 
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Singh having set up a separate dynasty, did not dis¬ 
possess hi5 successors of this claim. And the Governor 
General agreed that Samp Singh, one of the 
descendants of Bhup Singh could be the best choice. But 
it was declared that Samp Singh would get only those 
territories which belonged to Gajpat Singh himself. All the 
territories compered after his death would be handed 
over either to the British or to Ran jit Singh, as mutually 
decided upon The settlement of the controversy between 
the English and the Maharaja however, took a long 
time, from 3834 to 1837* 

The principle to be followed on the settlement of the 
territory, as suggested. by the British, was that all the 
territories which the Maharaja granted to this house after 
180^i would return to him and the nest to the British* 

Ranjit Singh, however, taking advantage of the 
friendly attitude of the British, claimed that, according 
to the Shastras, and according to the customs which obta¬ 
ined in the country, if a man left no son or grandson, 
his inheritance passed to Ms nephews, Wade was 
surprised on this argument. The British Government for- 
warded that Ran]ft Singh made no such claims on the 
ancestral possession of the ds-Sutlej chiefs at the time of 
signing f the Treaty of Amritsar. Only the services of those 
persons in the ds*5utlej regions were permitted to him, 
who held a jagir from him. Moreover, it was asserted 
that the principle of inheritance for the maternal nephew 
had never been applied in the case of the lapse of the 
estate of any of his own feudatories. And more. If this 
claim of the Maharaja on the cis Sutlej territories, was 
recognised by the British he would forward similar claims 
on the territories of some other chiefs. The Hindu law T 
which the Maharaja wanted to apply in this case was 
applicable only to the individual properties and not to 
the big principalities, such as tins. And yet more, the 
British claimed that the lands granted absolutely in 
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gifts without conditions, whether before or after 1809* 
could not be reverted to the grantee, Nor was there a law 
which could commend that the donor could resume the 
land of the donee. And lastly it was asserted that, as 
an escheat, too* Ran jit Singh could not claim it, 
because he was not a Lord Paramount of these tetri* 
tories in the ci$*Sutlej regions. 

Yet, however, the policy of the British was to remain 
friendly towards the Maharaja, And it was agreed upon 
that Sarup Singh would get all the territories which be¬ 
longed originally to Gajpat Singh, All the grants of the 
Maharaja, such as that of H ilwara, Tatwandi and a 
moiety of Mudki and Ghiaspura. which he made after 
1809, would revert to him. And rest of the territories 
such as Ludhiana, which were acquired by the descen¬ 
dants of Gajpat Singh, lapsed to the British as an es¬ 
cheat. A subsistence allowance was also granted to San gat 
Singh's widows, to be paid partly by the English and 
partly by Sarup Singh. 

Syed Ahmed of Peshawar. 

Between 1827 and 1831, there arose another problem, 
which raised doubts in the mind of Ranjit Singh re¬ 
garding the British attentions towards Punjab, There 
was an internal rising in Peshawar, headed by one Syed 
Ahmed. According to some writers, Syed Ahmed was a 
puppet of the British, through whom they wanted to keep 
the Maharaja in trouble. Thus according to one view 1 , 
Syed Ahmed belonged to Bareilly, and was a British 
subject. He had organised a regular propaganda work 
against Ranjit Singh, at Patna in Behar and had many 
agencies at different places in India. The latter fact is 
confirmed also by Sir Charles Aitchison, in his ‘Lord 


1. Held also by Dr. Goada Singh, 'The Br. Occupation ol Ptm 
jab’, 17—IB, 
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Lawrence/ Morever* they say that he informed 1 the Lieut. 
Gov ernor oi North-West Province regarding his inten¬ 
tions against Punjab, to which he received the reply, 
that the Lieut. Governor had nothing to say, so long as 
their own territory was not violated. If the British really 
had good intentions towards the Maharaja, they should 
have at least informed him of such developments. 

But to an impartial observer these arguments do not 
seem sufficient to prove that Sayed Ahmed was a puppet 
of the British- At the same time, however, we can 
but conclude, that although the British may not have 
helped him actively, yet they do not seem to have been 
averse to such developments against the Maharaja* 
That the British did want to see that the Maharaja 
should remain continuously busy with some problems, is 
proved beyond doubt with Wade's letter of apprehension, 
which he wrote to Secretary saying that Ran jit now ‘will 
not be long before he directs his attention to another 
quarter/ 1 And again when in ISB7, Dost Mohamad of 
Afghanist..n wanted to re-capture Peshawar but was de¬ 
feated by the Sikh forces, the British wrote him offering 
to mediate between the Maharaja and Dost Mohamad and 
thus help establishing friendly relations between the two. 
But the Maharaja expressed astonishment over such an 
offer and wrote that since the Afghans had already been 
defeated by the Sikhs, there was no necessity of any 
such mediation by anybody. Cunningham confirms that 
if the Maharaja agreed to some such mediations, the 
British intention definitely was to limit his influence on 
that side. But the Maharaja was too wise to fall into 
such traps*. 
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CHAPTER VIU 
The Anglo-Siktt Relations 
C—The Sind Tangle 

The story of the Anglo-Sikh relations with Sind, id 
the story of the Maharaja's failure against the superior 
political diplomacy of the English. It is a story also of 
how, to realise their own political ambi tions, the British 
had little compunction in stabbing the friends and foes 
alike at the back. 

Relations between Sikhs and the Amirs till 1831 

The first important event in the relations between 
Punjab and Sind occurcd in 1809, when the Amirs offered 
Ranjit Singh a defensive alliance against the English. 
But Ranjit Singh at this time, being in the thick of his 
affairs with Metcalf re fused the offer, fearing a risk of 
the British displeasure. 

The next important event occured jn 1818. when 
Ranjit Singh conquered Multan. The Amirs were alarmed 
when they found the Maharaja so near their boundary 
tine, and their alarms were not baseless. After the con¬ 
quest of Multan, the Maharaja actually started planning 
his expeditions on that country. He led his first expedi¬ 
tion in that direction in 1823, with the pretext of punish¬ 
ing the Balochis who had attacked his troops near 
Multan, but in reality with an idea to study the situation 
in Shikarpnr and occupy it if possible. 1 The Amirs sent, 
huge presents to the Maharaja to please him. But tire 
Maharaja,in 1824, demanded from them an annual tribute 
failing which he threatened invasion. The Amirs natura¬ 
lly resisted and Ranjit Singh marched on them in 1825. 

I. See for details. Print ip, "Origin of Sikh power in Punjab*, p, 140 
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But fortunately for the Amirs, due to the famine condi- 

tionsm that county, the Maharaja returned add aban¬ 
doned the scheme for a time 1 * . 

In 1826 h Ran jit Singh claimed once again that, since claims! 
he had occupied major portion of the territories held tribute 
previously by the i Afghans in Punjab, th£ tribute which 
after their subjugation by Nadir Shah in 1740 , the Amirs 
used to pay to the Afghans, should now be paid to him. 

The proposal was again resisted by the Amirs. The Mahao Attention 
aja was just preparing for an expedition when his attention 
was drawn towards Peshawar, where Syed Ahmed was 
trying to organise a jehad against Ranjit Singh Ranjit 
Singh remained busy with Syed Ahmed from 1827 to 1831 
and after that when he turned his attention towards 
Sind, he found that the English had already stolen a 
match over him. 

Anglo-Si ad Relations till 1811 

The first Anglo-Sind contact is said to have been made 
in I758 p through merchants as usual, when some English centra 
merchants got permission to establish a factory ui 1 hatta. 177 ^‘ 
These merchants got some more commercial concessions 
in 1861, but due to their distrustful political motives, 
the Amirs forced them to vacate the country in 1875, An 
attempt of l he English to re-establish their commercial English 
activities in Sind in 1799, failed- By 1807, however, the ^75 3e 
circumstances had changed The British had established 
their power m India, from Bengal to the borders of 
Punjab. After signing of the treaty of Tilsit between 
Nepoleon and the Tzar Elexander of Russia, the British 
apprehensions regarding Nepol conic ambitions towards 
India increased® and they forced the Amirs to sign with 
them a Treaty in 1S09. This Treaty which was renewed 


1. See further Cunningham„ p r IBS; LjUih p* + 33 * 

2i See above, the AnglO’Sikti relations. 
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in 1820, provided that there would be an eternal friend¬ 
ship between English and the Amirs and that the 
Amirs would not permit any European qr American to 
settle in their country, but each would permit the settle¬ 
ment of other's subjects if they conducted themselves in 
orderly manners. 

Nothing important happened more till 1831. 

After 1831. 

With the year 1 S31, the entire scene in the .Anglo— 
Sikh relations on hind changed, and now a period of 
intense diplomatic activity started between the two. By 
this time, Ran jit Singh's ambitions being checked to¬ 
wards the East by the Amritsar treaty of 1809, aod he 
having realised his ambitious in the North-West by con- 
querring Kashmir and Peshawar etc, and more particu¬ 
larly having slain in 1831, his formidable enemy, Syed 
Ahmed, the only cutlet for his military activities now 
was towards Sin4. Moreover, by this time, Sind had 
become a weak country, which could arouse the ambitions 
of any of the neighbouring powers on it. And by this 
time, when Ran jit Singh had conquered all the Afghan 
possessions of Kashmir, Peshawar and Multan etc, in 
Punjab, Sind alone could not escape his attention. Geo¬ 
graphically and culturally too, Ran jit Singh was justified 
in aspiring to unite Punjab and Sind together, as Sind 
and Punjab had been having a common culture from 
the very ancient times, as proved by the discovery of the 
sites of Mohenjodaro etc. And yet mure, Ran jit Singh 
realised that by conquerring Sind, he would have an 
outlet on the Arabian Sea, by which he canid have con¬ 
tacts with the over-sea countries, free from the English. 
But precisely for these same ambitions of Ranjit Singh, 
the British were careful lest he developed his hold over 
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Sind. By this timu also, the British had realised the 
commercial importance of Sind, and they had already 
planncd-ns it would be dear from a brief study of the 
question of Indus Navigation, given below—how thev 
could realise their political ambitions through commercial 
games. 

The Indus Navigation. 

The British had been interested in the navigation of the 
Indus from the early years of the 19th century. They had 
been entertaining the hopes of controlling the Central 
Asian Markets, which was possible only through the 
Indus route. "'The navigation of Indus," wrote William 
Moorcroft, as early as in 1H”9, "although litt'e known to 
Europeans, as it had not been attempted by them... 
is perfectly practicable for boats of considerable burden’." 
There were, however, several other reasons as well, which 
precipitated definitely the British plan to navigate the 
Indus. Treaty of Turkomanchai signed in Feb, IS2S, as 
in the words of Kaye, "delivered hand and foot 
bound to the court of St. Petersburgli," the country of 
Persia*. Russia was further aspiring for the exploits, not 
only in Afghanistan, but in Khorassan, Herat and India 
itself- The navigation of Indus could develop British 
contacts with all these countries and thus forestall the 
Russian moves. 

Moreover, just this time, a mission from the Persian 
ruler, Fateh All, carrying a proposal for the marriage of 
his daughter, visited the Amir of Hyderabad; and the 
British naturally grew apprehensive, that if both these 
countries became friendly, Russia could develop her 
influence on Sind, very easily through Persia. And apain 
Russia already had commercial influence in Bokhara and 
the adjoining Khanates, which could be counteracted 

]. 'Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the 

Punjab', VoL II.. p. 33d. 

2, History of the War in Afghanistan, Vol. 1., pj», J5l— 15ft- 
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easily by similar English interest in Sind and Central 
Asia. Another benefit of the Indus navigation would be 
that the disposal of the produce and manufactures of 
the European and Indian dominions of the British, would 
be facilitated. And again, the British did realise that 
Ran]it Sin h had his ambitions on the country of Sind, 
through which he was aspiring to have an outlet On the 
Arabian sea, whereby to establish contacts with oversea 
countries. The only check on Ran]it Singh, towards 
that side, wrote Cunningham, was *'to open the Indus 
to the navigation of the world 1 2 . Besides the secret 
purpose of the English, as confirmed by Charles Masson, 
was to .encircle the country of the Maharaja* , as Lord 
Ellen borough's despatch of October 1842, to the Queen 
confirms: "Lord Ellenboraugh looks forward to the Indus 
superseding the Ganges as the channel of communication 
with England, and to bringing European regiments and 
all military stores by that route to the North-Western 
Frontier." 

But such a move on the part of the English, it was 
realised, would naturally be resented to both by Ranjit 
Singh and the Amus of Sind. A very cautious plan was 
therefore needed, which was chalked out by the Bri ish 
authorities during 1827 and 1828. 

In 1827, Ranjit Singh had sent some presents to Am¬ 
herst. the then Governor-General in India. The next 
year when Amherst retired to England, it was planned 
that the return presents should be sent to the Maharaja 
on behalf of His Majesty, the King of England. These 
presents w uld comprise of a team of cart-horses, one 
stallion and 4 mares, and would be sent through the 


1. History of the Sikhs. 

2, Narrative of Various Journeys, p. 432, 
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Indus, and ‘the authorities both in England and India 
contemplated that much information of political and 
ge graphical nature might be acquired in such a journey. 
Humes was put in charge of all these transactions, and 
it was plajmed that if the Amirs of Sind objected to his 
passage through Sind, he would say that there was a 
possibility of the carriage being sent to the Maharaja, 
being worn out if sent on road. Therefore its transaction 
tlirough the river was necessary. 

Tills shows, how in dishonest way the English were 
playing their game, Metcalf himself wrote later on that 
such a trick was "unworthy of our Government . More¬ 
over, we learn on the authority of Mohan Lai, about 
twenty years before, a similar present had already been 
sent to Ranjit Singh on road*. The excuse of the carri¬ 
age's being worn out, therefore, was entirely fallacious. 

Amirs as it was expected did object to the British 
move. And finally it was only on the threat of Ranjit 
Singh's forces, which incidently happened to bo just 
nearby, in Dera Ghazi-Khan, that the Amirs gave their 
permission. Besides securing the threat of the Maharaja a 
forces, on the pretext of the necessity of the safe transac* 
tion of presents meant for him. the English secured a per¬ 
sonal intervention of the Maharaja as well, who it is said, 
called the envoy of the Amirs to his presence and repri¬ 
manded him for the Amirs’ behaviour. Ranjit Siogh did 
all this, because he was already out to use any pretext 
for his designs against Sind. But little did he know, 
that in this case the British were firing their own gun 
against the Amirs, using so tactfully the shoulders of the 
ignorant Lahore Monarch. Ranjit Singh was flattered 
when Bums brought the presents to his court, little 
knowing again, how bitter these sugar coated pills 
would be- 
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Besides bringing presents, Hurnes is said to have made 
a casual reference to the possibility of opening the Indus 
and the Sutlej to navigation. Wade who was accompany¬ 
ing Bttrnes, on bis visit to the Darbar also brought with 
him a proposal to arrange an interview with Benia nek, 
the Governor* General of India* at Kupar* where Ranjit 
Singh would be received with all the pomp and show. 
The next day, the Governor-General would pay a return 
visit to Ranjit Singh on the latter's side of the border* 

Although Ranjit was anxious to meet the Governor* 
General and thus impress upon his enemies of his super¬ 
iority, for having such friendly relations with such a big 
pOw e r in India* he could not understand the purpose 
behind this invitation. He proposed that the Governor- 
General should pay him the first visit and then he would 
pay the return visit* But Burnes could never accept 
this proposal, because, as Prindp writes, the policy had 
already been laid down that "if contrary to expectation 
His Highness should persist in requiring the first visit* 
the negotiations must at once be broken off 1 '*. 

Ranjit Singh conceded, but very reluctantly and this 
shows dearly that the interview was to be used to show 
that the Governor-General had the higher dignity. 

The meeting between the Governor-General and the 
Maharaja was arranged to be held on 26ih October, 183b 
But till the lastp writes Gordon, some of his Sardars were 
very averse to it* fearing kidnapping. Maharaja's French 
General, Allard, tried to allay his fears, and at last he 
''proceeded in state with a large force* encamping on his 
side of the river* the British camp being on the other* 
The night before he was to cross over to the British camp 
he suddenly changed his mind, having been again warned 
that he would act unwisely in leaving his own territory 
to meet the English on their ground--.. Allard argued 


1* Punjab Govt, Record*. Princip to Wade, Jffl, JuEy 4, I SSL 
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with him to allay bis apprehensions, and offered to 
stake his head that nothing unpleasant would happen. 

The court astrologers were summoned; after consulting 
their mystic hooks they declared that the British were 
his sincere friends, and that the meeting would lead to Ap^kfs^ 
more valuable friendship between the two States, but they 
also advised him to hold an apple in each hand, and on 
meeting the Governor-General to offer him one of these, 
keeping the other himself. If it was accepted the meeting 
would be favourable, and the visit could be carried out 
without the least fear. The next morning* when he 
crossed mounted oh an elephant .surrounded by his sar- ***** Lnp 
dars and escort of Allard's dragoons, on meeting Lord 
George Bentinek he presented the apple to him* which 
was atonce accepted. Delighted at this good omen, he 
stepped from his howdah into that of I he Governor-Gene¬ 
ral and proceeded to the audience tent, vivacious and 
charming every one of his manners, full of inquiry about 
all he saw 3 ". For the pomp thht was displayed at this 
meeting, the occasion has been styled by some Writers as 
the Indian "Field ol the cloth of Gold." 

But Ran jit Singh had already been deceived and sta¬ 
bbed at the back, so much apprehensive of which he was. , fc 
Raojit Singh- according to Latif, had invited the Cover* drived 
nor-Generai during his meeting, for a joint action against 
Sind* But the latter refused telling him that they were 
not interested. While lulling the Maharaja thus to sleep 
writes Abdul Qadir 1 , the Governor—General let him 
know little that just 4 days before this meeting, Fottinger 
had already been issued the instructions, as discussed 
below, to proceed to Sind and sign with the Amirs a 
commercial treaty. 

L Gordon, Thft Sikh* pp* H>7^10». See also Latif* VoL ft 

p. 4o2. 

2 r Sims Kan jit Singh's Cent. VoL, published by Kir College, 

Amritsar* 
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When Burnes reported favourably on the suitability 
of the Indus navigation, the Governor—General decided 
to hunch his project forthwith, Pottinger was sent to the 
Amirs with a detailed plan for Indus navigation. He 
was thoroughly educated, as to how he would proceed. 
He would take guarantees from the Amirs again-t obstru¬ 
ctions to the trade through the river. And in return he 
would guarantee against any loss of their revenue by the 
diversion of trade from land route to the river. He 
would also make the Amirs realise, how their people 
would flourish And if the Amirs yet objected Potti¬ 
nger was to say that the Amirs had no right to violate 
the international law by depriving all the States Son the 
Indus of such trade benefits, only because they happ¬ 
ened to occupy a small portion of it 1 . 


These instructions were issued to Pottinger only 4 
Amirs days, before the meeting at Rupur, where as it is di cu- 

xfeaty ssed above, the Governor—General lulled the Maharaja 

so sweetly to sleep. Proceeding the planned way. 
Pottinger at the last long, did succeed in 
making the Amirs sign the Treaty on April 4. 1832 The 
essential feature of the Treaty was that the Amirs would 
permit the British to carry on their trade through the 
Indus, but that no permission would be given for the 
transaction of military stores, nor would they permit 
armed vessels through it. Further it was expressly laid 
down that no British merchant would be permitted to 
settle in Sind, and this shows clearly how* distrustful 
the Amirs were of the British designs A supplement to 
this Treaty, signed on April 22, transferred the final 
powers of deciding the levy of duties on the foreign 
goods from Amirs to the British. 


I Sec Punjab Govt, Records, 9SJ18L. Govt, to PoUinger, Oct. 

22 , 1831 . 
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AH these developments, as according to Gough, 1 na¬ 
turally aroused suspicion En the Maharaja's mind, and 
it is said, when he learnt of these transactions he could 
not sleep for several nights. Nor did he, writes Latif* 
"affect to conceal from the British officer (at Mithankotl 
the fact that the commercial projects of the British 
Government had compromised his political designs and 
operations West of Indus/" When Wade 3 visited him the 
next* he was not received as cordially as he used to be. 
Ranjit Singh's view was that by signirg that commercial 
agreement with the Amirs, the British had violated the 
Amritsar Treaty of 1SU9, and had interfered in the trans- 
Sutlej affairs. But the British view was that the appli¬ 
cation of that treaty ended, where Sutlej met the Indus, 
and below that therefore, they were perfectly within 
their rights to make friends as they liked. At last, how¬ 
ever, the sweet tongued agent, Wade, did succeed in 
appeasing the monarch. 

After opening Indus to navigation, the next proposal 
was to open Sutlej for the purpose. For this Wade bro¬ 
ught letters bom the Governor-General, both for the 
Maharaja and Bhawal Khan, the Nawab of Bhawalpur* 
When enquired about, Wade argued that the Punjab was 
more prosperous when it was carrying on its trade with 
other countries and now again, if the Maharaja was a 
well wisher of his country; that trade should be revived, 
more particularly the trade of Kashmir, which was said 
once to have been so important. And for all this trad#, 
he argued, the best route to Amritsar and other impor¬ 
tant centres would be these river* p because the land 
routes were dangerous for their being infested with ro¬ 
bbers and thieves. 

Wade assured the Maharaja that he would get a 
proper share in the duties imposed on such trade, and 


1. Sikh and Sikh Wars* p. 38. 

2 , Ho was political agent of the British at Ludhiana, 
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finally on ESth December 1S32, he did succeed in sign¬ 
ing the agreement with the Maharaja, and thus in open¬ 
ing the Sutlej to navigation, Xawab of BbawaJpur, 
whose territory also lay on the Sutlej, was made to sign 
an agreement likewise, and thus it was, that the whole 
of the rivers of the Sutlej and tlie Indus lay open to the 
British to play their commercial and political games, as 
they had desired. 

Second Phase 

After signing these agreements, Wade suggested to 
the Governor—General that British officers should be 
stationed at several places on the line. He argued that 
the Siklis, Sindhians and Daodpotras were hostile to one 
another, and if British officers were not stationed in 
their midst, their hostilities might hinder a smooth ru¬ 
nning of the trade. Secondly, by doing so, Ranjit Singh’s 
intention to convert Mithankot into a mart lor the pro¬ 
duce of his own country, as against that of Sind and 
others, would be foiled. Thirdly the British purpose 
behind all this project being political, he argued that the 
presence of British officers would facilitate the realisation 
of it. Fourthly, the line between .Mithankot and Shikar- 
pur being at the mercy of the Amirs of Sind, the British 
would be able to protect it. And lastly lie forwarded 
that Mithankot being a central place, if a British officer 
was stationed there he would be able to control and regu¬ 
late whole of the trade. 

The Governor—General accepted these proposals, but 
to carry them into practice was not an easy affair, Amirs 
of Sind, more particularly, had their own apprehensions 
and they would not permit any English officer to be 
stationed in their country, Fottinger was sent to discuss 
the matter with them. But they could not budge from 
there position even an inch. When all the appeasements 
and threats failed, at last a compromise was struck and 
it was agreed that instead of a European, some native 
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would be appointed as British officer in Sind. And thus 
was the line opened for trade. 

Despite all the efforts, however, this route could never 
become popular with merchants. Burnes was sent to 
Kabul to convince the Kabul merchants of its utility p 
but this mission too could not prove to be a good success 
and it was not long before* that this route, of the im¬ 
portance and utility of which, so much capital had been 
made, had to be closed. 

The reasons for its failure were not far to seek. Of 
all the parties who signed this agreement p British alone 
were interested seriously in the project. But their action 
too was inspired more by political motives than comm* 
erciah Eanjit Singh p Bhawal Kha_n and Amirs of Sind, 
all showed their suspicion in the project; Amirs detained 
and delayed boats passing through their territories* and 
nut all sorts of hindcrances against the smooth running of 
the trade, despite repeated threats from the British, Thus 
the only purpose solved by the opening of these rivers 
to navigation, was that the Russians and the Sikh de¬ 
signs towards Sind were checked and as Charles Masson 
writes in his •Narrative of various journeys in Ba1och> 
stan, Afghanistan* the Punjab and Kalat: 1 
* f The results of the policy concealed under this 
pretext have been the introduction of troops into the 
countries on and beyond the river, and of some half 
dozen steamers on the stream itself, employed for warlike 
objects, not those ol trade," But then as discussed 
above* this was the main motive of the English, and in 
this they were a success. 

Shlkaxpur. 

Having thus established their commercial relations 
with Sind* it was now not difficult for the English to 
develop their political hold. In fact in the East, Enghsh 
politician had always follow ed the Engli s h mercha nt, 

l* Vol, ill, p. 432 
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and in this, Sind could bn no exception. The question 
of Shikarpur facilitated their move. 

Sbikarpiir, lying West of the Indus, below Mithankot, 
was a place known far and wide for its being an impor¬ 
tant commercial centre. Besides, it had a military im¬ 
portance as well, for it lay on way to Bolan Pass, and for 
the protection of this pass, military' centre was always 
established at this place Ran jit SLagh wanted to occu¬ 
py the city for the obvious reasons, which the English, 
again, would not permit. 
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Mazaris, a tribe of free-booters, inhabiting some 
territory South-West of Mithankot, at a few miles dis¬ 
tance from it, rairhd their incursions alike in Sind, Eha- 
walpur and Lahore territories. But since they occupied the 
\no man's land* between Sind and Punjab, the Amirs, 
despite their nominal suzerainty, could not control them. 
The incursions of the Mazaris in the Lahore territories 
increased by 1836, and Ran jit Singh decided to crush 
them once for aJh Besides, taking an excuse for the 
losses he suffered due to their inroads, the Maharaja 
demanded Shikarpur from the Amirs. 'The British 
could have no reasonable objection to his occupying it. 
It lay to the West of the Sutlej-Indus, and* according 
to the treaty of 1809, they had agreed not to interfere 
with his affairs in trans-Sutlej territories". The Amirs, 
however, appealed to the British for help, and the latter 
were already waiting for such an opportunity. On Nov. 
ember 2S, 1836. a Treaty was signed between English and 
the Amirs Under this Treaty, the Amirs were obliged 
to receive a British agent, who would be a medium of 
communication bc&w^en the Maharaja and the Amiss 
The Amirs would also withdraw- their vakils from Lahore. 
And in return for this, the English agreed to defend 
Amirs' territories. 
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By signing this Treaty, as it is obvious, the A mils 
signed their own death warrants And it was now a 
clear writing on the wall, that it would not be long be¬ 
fore their power k would be thrown into the dust-bin 
of history and their country would be annexed. To 
Ranjit Singh too, of course, it was a bolt from the blue* 
Tile atmosphere at Lahore was charged and the Sikh 
generals were anxious to try their hands against the 
English, for which they now felt, the last moment had 
arrived, In December 1636, however, Wade was sent 
again to soothe the Maharaja, and the latter once again, 
despite an opposition from Ids Sardars, gave way. Acc¬ 
ording to some writers, Ranjit Singh had actually sent 
some forces against the Amirs, in reply to which the 
English sent a small contingent under Wade, and re¬ 
quested the Maharaja to w ithdraw, which, of course he 
did. Later on, when Wade paid his next visit at Lahore, 
it is said, Maharaja's Sardars such as Dhian Singh, be¬ 
came furious and drew out their swords. But the Ma¬ 
haraja cooled them by saying that if the English could 
defeat 2 lakh soldiers of the Marathas, their smaJI army 
was no equal of them. 

Dr. Ganda Singh forwards some 'definite arguments, 
as to why the Maharaja gave way. The British, it is 
said, were already in corresjiondence w ith Dost Moha¬ 
mad of Afghanistan, In case of a hostility with the 
English, he would pounce upon Punjab, Moreover, the 
military strength of the Maharaja was only 20 percent of 
the total strength of the English. And when all the 
valiant Marat has, Kajputs, Jats and Rob i I las had 
fallen before the English, the Sikhs were no stronger. 

This was one more diplomatic defeat of the Maharaja 
and it, writes N. K, Sinha, '‘enables us to realise how 
impotent Ranjit Singh was so far as his relations with 
the British Government were concerned/ 1 In fact by 
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this time, as Baron Van Hugd wrote. “Ranjit Singh b 

«Lch independent of tha W* Into Govern™, 
as his position as a Weaker neighbour can adimt 
^ wise ol him, perhaps, that he preserved h,s pabence 
and did notenter into wild ventures beyond his capabi- 

lities. 

On 4th Match IS3S. the marriage of Ranjit Singh s 
•candson. Nan «&•! ^Logh. «. celebrated. and the 
Maharaja, as uanal, invited the Governor-General to 
attend. Sir Henry Fane was sent on the occasion and 
he was as cordially received as any such British agent 
had ever been received before, and it looked as if all the 
ripples on the ocean of Anglo-Sikh relations had died, 
and there was calmness again. 




CHAPTER IX 

The Anglo—Sikh Relations. 

D—Shah Shuja's Bid for His Throne and 
The Tripartite Treaty. 

But' such a state of things was not to continue for 
a long time. The sky was overcast soon, bitterness de¬ 
veloped again, and Kan jit Singh decided to be bolder 
than before, and there was a possibility that open hosti¬ 
lities would break between the two powers. But before 
such a climax could reach, the destiny bid its wild 
hands upon the Maharaja and he was removed from 
this mortal world, A brief account of all these develop¬ 
ments is necessary, 

Ranjit Singh's Relations with Shah Shuja before 
the Tripartite Treaty, 

Towards the end of the 18 th century, the Duran! 
Empire of Afghanistan which had so ambitiously been 
founded by Ahmed Shah, began to rot. Timur Shah 
773 ^ 1793 ) Zaman Shah (1793—18**0) and Mahmud 
Shah ( 1800 — 18 ©}* were all inefficient and tactless ru¬ 
lers, Shah Shuja who acceded to power in 1803, was 
no better 1 . Just when the Amritsar Treaty was signed 
between English and the Sikhs in 1809, Elphiastone 
concluded a Treaty with Shah Shuja as well, But the 
former had not yet left Peshawar, when Shah Shuja's 
brother Mahmud Shah captured K&ndhar, and Soon after 
defeating the former at Neemfa, expelled him from Af¬ 
ghanistan, 


„ For details see Cambridge History of India, Vo|„ V, pp. 
453 etc. 
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After this loll awed a long civil war, at first among 
the members of the Sadozai family itself to which Mah¬ 
mud Shah himself belonged and then between Sadozais 
and Barakzais. At last the Barakzais succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Sadozais, and parcelled out the whole 
country among themselves, Dost Mob mad, the ablest of 
all the members of this family, occupied Ghazni and 
Kabul. Koliin Dil Khan occupied Kandhar p and Sultan 
Mohmad occupied Peshawar, Only Herat remaind under 
Mahmud Shah. Sultan Mohmad later submitted to the 
Sikhs, when the Sikh forces occupied Peshawar. 

H Few monarchs and lew men have been subjected 
to greater reverses of fortune than Shuja-ul-Mu!kV * 1 Being 
expelled from Afghanistan, Shah Shuja took refuge and 
later oa was interned at Kashmir- His wife travelled to 
Lahore, where she was given refuge by the Maharaja* 
who bestowed on her a good monthly pension. Shah 
Shuja himself was secured from Kashmir by the Maha¬ 
raja. as discussed above, on the entreaties and promises 
of his wife that she would pay the Lahore monarch 
with the Koh-i-Nur in return. But later on this royal 
family of Afghanistan seems to have hesitated and began 
to forward excuses against parting with the celebrated 
jewel. It would be interesting to quote Osborne* on the 
subject, “In March. 1813," writes he, "Shah Shuja again 
came to Lahore, his wife having assured her husband 
that he would find a friend in the ruler of the Punjab, 

But he had no sooner arrived than a demand was made 

■» 


L Bams, Quoted in ‘History of AfghaiUitan\ Perrier, pp. 

1 Osborne was sent by tbu British to discuss with Mih-iraja, 
iL^ardin^ the Tripartite Treaty. 
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upon him io surrender the "Koh-i-Noor * 1 ”, or mountain 
of light, a jagir being promised as the price of his com¬ 
pliance, The eagerness of the Sikh to obtain, and the 
reluctance of the Afghan to resign, tliis celebrated jewel 
appear to have been of equal intensity, but not so the 
power of the contendifi^ parties/' 

heater severity was employed, than appeared 
absolutely necessary to vanquish the obstinacy of the 
Shah, and none was omitted which promised the accom¬ 
plishment of that end. Tile exiled family was deprived 
of all nourishment during two days, but when their 
firmness was found proof against hunger, food was supp¬ 
lied. It was in vain that the Shah denied that the dia¬ 
mond was in his possession, and having exhausted re¬ 
monstrance, resorted to artifice and delay. 

Ranjit was neither to be deceived, nor diverted 
ftoca his purpose, and at length Shah Shuja, wearied 
out by importunity and severity, agreed to give up the 
jewel. Accordingly on the'first June, 1813, the Maharaja 
waited on the Shah for the purpose of the surrender. 

He was received with great dignity by the prince, 
and both being seated, there was a solemn silence which 
lasted nearly an hour. Ranjit then grew impatience,’and 
whispered to an attendant to remind Shah of the object 
of the meeting. No answer was returned, but Sbah 
made a signal with his eyes to an eunuch, who retired, 
and brought in a small roll, which he placed on the 
carpet at equal distance between the two chiefs, Ranjit 
ordered the roll to be unfolded, when the diamond was 
exhibited to his sight. He recognised, seined it, and imm¬ 
ediately retired*,'' 


1. This (liamund, writes Osborne, which is »id to be an inch and 
a half in length, and an inch wide, adorned the peacett throne 
at Delhi, it Was carried olf by Nadir Shah, after whese death 
it wm seised in plunder o( Nadirs tent by Ahined Shah, from 
whom it descended to his son, Shah Shuja 

i. Osborne, Ranjit Singh, p. 12. 
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Having thus been dispossessed of the diamond, and after 
some further mis-ad ventures and misfortunes* Shah Sbnja 
escaped to the British territories, where the British Gov¬ 
ernment assigned a moderate provision of Rs. 50,00ft per 
annum for his maintenance, an amount sufficient enough 
to meet his requirements of food and clothes, and besides 
to indulge into the dreams of recovering his throne. This 
dream he actually tried to realize in ISIS with the help 
of Azim Khan of Kashmir, but failed. 

Kunjit Singh's offer to help him. 

In 1S20J Runjit Singh offered Shah a help to reco¬ 
ver hh throne Several reasons are given for it. At 
this time the conditions on his North-West Frontier were 
precarious* with the exception of Deni Ghazi Khan, 
Ran jit Singh possessed no territory beyond Attack 
Subjugation of Peshawar was yet doubtful. Moreover 
all the area on the left bank of the Indus, from Attockto 
the boundary line of Rawalpindi* was occupied by die 
turbulent tribe of Yusufzais, a constant source of menace 
to the Maharaja. Nor was his sovereignty on Dera 
t bimail Khan yet fully accepted Last but not the least* 
there were the unruly conditions in Afghanistan iEseif. 
Entire politics in that country was on the shifting sands, 
and this was no less a source of anxiety to him. Kan jit 
Singh's idea behind his help to Shah was to put his 
own man on the Afghan throne, which would enable him 
to consolidate his own position and secure stability in 
the neighbouring districts. 

But the prince Shah had already lost his confidence 
in the Maharaja and he refused to avail of this help. 
Moreover the sanction of the British to any such alliance 
between Shah and the Maharaja was necessary, lest 
the former lost their protecting hand, and the British 
showed no inclination to recognise this alliance. 
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In 1829, however, the condition in Afghanistan 
changed. As already discussed* in that year a serious 
trouble was created on the Maharaja's North-West Fron¬ 
tiers, when Syed Ahmed organised a jehad for the recovery 
of the old Afghan possessions in the Punjab. Shall Shuja 
seems already to have been repentant over having missed 
the previous offers of the Maharaja to help put him on 
the Afghan throne* This lime, therefore, Shah him- 
self approached die .Maharaja for help, to which Ran jit 
Singh gave a favourable response. Out the British war¬ 
ning against it. Let the matter drop once again. 

A similar attempt by Shah was made in 1830, 
Out this time the negotiations failed at a preliminary 
stage, because, it is said, Ran jit Singh forwarded very 
strict and dictatorial conditions for his help. According 
to some writers however, he was simply amuring with 
the idea, for he had no more a faith in the stability of 
the Shah's mind* 

By 1832, the dreumstances changed yet more- Abbas 
Miraa, ruler of Persia, was trying to extend Ms power 
towards Afghanistan* with the active help of Russia. The 
Afghan rulers were too weak to face such a formidable 
foe; and Shah was sure that in such a situation if 
he could collect enough power to Eight against the ene¬ 
mies of Afghanistan, the Afghans would welcome him 
back as their ruler. Amirs of Sind, who had already been 
under the nominal sovereignty of Afghanistan* also off¬ 
ered to help Shah on some conditions* And a similar offer 
was made to the Shah by some Afghan nobles as well 1 . 

Under Such favourable circumstances, Shah app¬ 
roached Ran jit Singh immediately for help. But this 
time, instead ol entertaining iiegotm Lions with the Shah 


1. further* see Masson, /The Narrative of,Various Journeys'* YoL 
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first, the Maharaja approached the British if they a Jong 
with him would be responsible for the movement of 
Shah's forces. The Maharaja considered such an approach 
to the English necessary; because this time, the greater 
powers of Russia and Persia were involved in the matter. 
The British, however refused once again, to take any 
interest in the matter* 

But this time, the Maharaja did not withdraw himself 
imme dlately after the British refusal to lake interest. 
He offered to give a pecuniary aid to the Shah on the con¬ 
dition that after his success, he would divide Sind with 
the Sikhs. But the Shah refused because, he argued, 
the Amirs were no more a dependency of the Afghans, 
nor did their offer to help Shah for the Afghan throne 
make them so. The negotiations fell through, 

Shah Shuja, however, continued his efforts, and at 
last prevailed upon the English for an advance of Ks, 
16,000. He raised an army of invasion and approached 
Ran jit Singh once again for pecuniary aid. The Maharaja 
agreed this time on the condition that the Shah would 
relinquish his claims on all the Afghan teritorries, which 
the Sikhs had conquered to the North of Indus. A 
treaty was signed on 12th March IS3T, which later formed 
the basis for the Tripartite Treaty* 

The Shah proceeded this time with vigour. His ex¬ 
ploits in Sind gave him an encouragementp but when he 
faced the forces of Dost Mohamad, writes Wade, he 
"yielded his antagonist a victory without suffering de¬ 
feat/" He fled from the battle-field, and later on retur¬ 
ned to Sind, where the Amirs bore his expenses back to 
Ludhiana. Such a result was surprising to all, but more 
so to Ranjit Singh, who had some ambitions to be rea¬ 
lised on this front. 
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The Tripartite Treaty. 

By 1S36, however, there was a revolutionary change 
hi the situation. Russia and Persia were trying vigo¬ 
rously to expand towards Afghanistan, The English sent 
Eurnes to Kabul, to approach Dost Mohamad for a T reaty 
alliance. But the latter demanded that the English get 
into Peshawar from Ranjit Singh as a price for it. Burnes 
refused to agree to this term. But in the midst of nego¬ 
tiations, he was startled when a Russian envoy reached 
the Afghan court, with a loiter from count Simonieh* 
the Russian ambassador at Teh ran, reading as he learnt, 
"'Trust him with your secrets/' and "I request you will 
look upon kirn as my self p and take his words as if from 
me 1 . 

Bnrnes reported the matter to the British authorities, 
who in 1833, brought forth a proposal of Tripartite 
Treaty among Ranjit Singh, Shah Shuja and the English 
against their common enemy H Dost Mohamad. The terms 
of the Treaty were that. ( 1 ) Shall Shuja and his succ¬ 
essors would never claim in future any territory on either 
bank of the river Indus and Ranjit Singh's claims on 
Peshawar would be recognised. ( 2 ) Hone of the three 
would give shelter to the absconders from other's terri¬ 
tory. (3J Ranjit Singh would be permitted a supply of 
water from the Khyber streams for his fort of Fatehgarh 
(4) The Maharaja would have a full control over the 
Sutlej, as far as his territories On it stretched. [ 5 > Shah 
Shuja would recognise all the agreements already arrived 
at between English and the Sikhs on Sind. ( 6 ) All the 
three would address one another on the basis of equality 
(7) Afghan merchants would trade with Lahore and 
Amritsar and Ranjit Singh would extend them a full 
protection, and also permit the export of the articles 
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1 , See Latif, ii, p. 486 
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such as shawls anti rice, from his c0untry ’ * 81 W^rc- 
vei the soldiers of the two countries meet, they would 

abstain torn kine-laag^r. (9) Both £ 

tue Punjab, would have a frequent exchange of mission,. 
(10\ Both the two would give a mutual help to » 
other in case of internal risings and .xtemal d»P ( ' 
(11. Enemies of one would be considered enemies of the 
others. (12) Ran jit Singl. would supply 500 • joWier* T 
the restoration of Shah Shuja on the Kabul throne and 
would get in return a price of Ks two lakhs. (13) 1 
of the three would have an ascendency rights on bind, 
114) Shah Shuja would not have relations with any co¬ 
untry without the permission of the British and the 


Sikhs. 

It was contemplated that the British would not send 
their soldiers for Shah Shuja s help They would rather 
give him a pecuniary aid to raise soldiers and prepare an 
amw British officers, of course, would be supplied to 
direct the Shah's army. Also that Ranjit Singh would 
march his forces separately and according to his own 
plan In other words, as according to Dr, R. R. Sc.hi, 
the British "stipulated nothing more in the Treaty than 
money for the Shah, British officers for his army and 
agents for accompanying the expedition. 


These conditions could be quite acceptable to the 
Maharaja, but later on when the things became clearer 
that his claims on Shikarpur would not be allowed and 
Sind would remain independent of all the three powers, 
and that Jalalabad would also not be permitted to be 
occupied by him as he wanted and yet later, when the 
British also decided to send their forces to be stationed 
alongside the Indus, for an emergency, Ranjit Singh 
smell a rat in the scheme and refused to sign the Treaty. 
Hut the British, writes Cunningham, threatened to go it 
alone, and the Maharaja at the end had to give way. 
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Th Ttreaty was signed in 1S33, nrider which, although 
Ranjit Singh’s claims on the Afghan territories occupied 
by him were confirmed, and the trade relations between 
Afghanistan and the Sikhs were to be established for 
their mutual benefit, yet the Maharaja was not satisfied. 

His ambition was to re-instate the Shah through the 
Sikh help alone, and thus get from him in return what he 
wanted in Sind and elsewhere. But here too* as every¬ 
where else, he was outdone by the British. 

Wo may condemn the Maharaja once again for his 
failure to assert himself against the British. But if we 
examine the facts closely, we do come across the justifi¬ 
cations for his policy* 

The Maharaja in IS3S, in fact as hefore/ J had no 
choice if he warned to play for safety but to accept the 
terms of the English 1 2 '* We know that Dost Mohamad 
had been anxious to secure the British friendship on any 
term, only if they could have promised him the restoration ' 
of Peshawar. If the Maharaja, at this time, had broken 
with the British, the latter should definitely have dropped 
the cause of Shah Shuja, and accepting Dost r $ terms, they 
Should have got their interests served through him. 

Moreover, Ran jit Sirgh was not in good health at 
this time. He was too old now and he perhaps was aware ^ h ^ th 
that there was less possiblity of his surviving a clash with 
the British. 

Then, if there was a war with the English, it could not 
have been won comp'etety except with a concentrated ^ ^ ^ 
effort of all the states in India. But foresight and "insight states' 
were conspicuous for their absence in Indian states and 
Ran jit Singles love for fight would have ended disastrou¬ 
sly.*" 


1. Ran jit Singh, Cent. VoL. Cawnport, p 1&7- 

2. Mohan I-il VMyarthi, Ibid P p. 18R, 
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Feudalism 

And again ."India was then passing through a stage 
of political, cultural and economic decay and disintegra¬ 
tion. The middle ages had ended and the modern age 
was knocking at the doors of India. Time-spirit was 
against feudal survival. The Engtih in India were rep¬ 
resentative of the industrial capitalism of the newly 
awakened West and th; feudalism in India could survive 
only in alliance with them. It had no future, but it 
could retain the past only by buttercssing the position 
of the English in India 

Soa at 

English 

disposal 

"Thus Ran jit Singh was wise in his policy with the 
English. The English had always the sea at their 
disposal for securing the sinews of war, and Ran jit Singh 
would not have been in a position to permanently 
take advantange of the awkward moments of the 

Gulf 

between 

English in the first Afghan war, 1 " 

There existed no possibility of joint action, not only 
between state and a state in India, but also between 
Indian feudalism and the common people. Between the 
latter two, there existed a wide gulf, and incase of a 


Feudalism • cllsh ^th the British, the common man was 

and coitniicui , , 

people. bound to be stabbed at the back by the feudal lord. 


Merchants 

And then, a new class of merchants and industrialists 
was just in the making in India, thanks to the British. 
They had a less love for their national independence 
and more for their good future. 

European 

politico 

A victory against the British could have been possible 
if the British position in European politics was taken an 
advantage of, But none in India, including Ran jit Singh 
seemed to be so capable of those high contacts and wide 

Itani j t' 9 

death 

strategic planning, 

"Finally his death in 1SJ9 is a valid argument for 
the position he took." 


3 , Cent. Vol., Cawppore p, LBS, 
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V^et there is no doubt that as time passed, Ranjit 
Singh was definitely getting more confident of his stren¬ 
gth against the British, The British were determined to 
send their forces to Afghanistan through Punjab, 
the Governor-General was purplexed when Ran jit Singh 
sent his soldiers to check violently if the British forces 
tried to enter the land of the Five Rivers, 

There might be some truth in the word* of M 1 Gregor, 
"Had Ranjit Singh lived to see Shah's success in his 
ambition, he would have hardly enjoyed it. Had he lived 
to see final British disaster, he would have possibly 
exploited it in Iris own favour/' 
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CHAPTER X 

The Civil Administration 
of Ranjit Singh. 

Ranjit Singh, not an Autocrat. 

"Brought up, but not educated, in the idleness and 
osbonw’s debauchery of a. zenana, by the previous influence oi 
vi4Wi ' which it is marvellous that the stoutest mind should not 

be emasculated, and the acutest faculties not be irretri¬ 
evably blunted, lie.”thus wrote Osborne of the Maharaja, 

‘ appears from the moment he assumed the reins of gov¬ 
ernment to have evinced a vigour of understanding, on 
which his habitual excesses, prematurely fatal as they 
proved to his bodily powers, produced no sensible 

effect. 1 '* 

Ranjit Singh was an independent sovereign ruler, thus 
Three writes stein back, who appointed officers according to his 

estates OWl _ desire, struck coins, was the fountain-head of justice, 

realised revenues as he liked and declared war and estab¬ 
lished peace according to his own whims. According to 
some writers, Ranjit Singh was an autocrat, and all of 
the three modern estates — Executive, Judiciary and 
Legislature—were concentrated in him, 

But this seems to be too violent an estimate of his 
He autocrat character That he by nature was ill disposed towards 
autocracy, is proved beyond doubt, when we study his 
habits and activities more closely and intimately. Tradit¬ 
ion says that once when some Pujaris visited, his enurt, 
overjoyed with their presen e, he stepped down from Ins 


j. Osborne, Court & Camp ol Ranjit Singh, p. 15. 
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seat and wiped their feet with his beard History has yet 
to show another such instance!, where a monarch so strong 
and so great, could yet be so small and so humble. 

Again, every student of the History of the Punjab 
knows, how oil violating a religious canon, Akali Rhula 
Singh condemned him openly jn public, when the Mahar¬ 
aja visited the great sikh temp e of Amritsar. It was 
indeed a scene to be visited, when the Maharaja got up 
in the midst of his gorgeously attired sirdars and cutout 
age, and offered It is naked back to be whipped as a 
punishment. The hardest hearts melted at the sight, 
and tears gushed forth the eye<s of those who witnessed the 
scene, Akali Phull Singh was so thoroughly converted 
that he later on proved to be one of the best soldiers of 
the Maharaja, who laid down his Life for his cause. 

Some more instances can be quoted in this respect 
Ran jit Singh appointed Hari Singh Nalwa as the governor 
of Kashmir, but when Fakir Asia ud-din and some other 
advisers of his objected against it on the score that Nalwa 
was better a General than a ruler p he was not adamant 
like Muhmad Tugtdak and recalled his decision. 1 

Ran jit Singh ruled in the name of 'Sarkard^Khalsa*, 
never using his own name, nor appropriating to himself 
any high sounding titles, as it was the wont of the day. 
On his coins he inscribed ‘Natiak Sahai 1 or 'Gobind SahaP r 
not 4 Ran jit Sahai\ and the state seal bore the inscription 
'Sri Akal Sahai J or "God our help; Kan jit Singh p indeed, 
was very scruptiuus in attributing, thus writes Cunning¬ 
ham, "every success to the favour or God p and he styled 
himself and people collectively the 'Khalsa 1 or Common 
wealth of Govind. Whether in walking barefooted to 
make bis obeisance to a collateral representative of his 
prophets, or in rewarding a soldier distinguished by a 
long and-ample beard, or in restraining the excesses of 
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the fanatical Akalis, or in beating an army and acquiring 
a province* he always made it appear that every thing 
was done for the sake of the Gum* for the advantage of 
Khalsa, and in the name of Lord 1 ." 

Ran jit Nogara was the name of Guru Gobind Singh s 
drum and the one-eyed monarchy Ran]it, never consi¬ 
dered himself to be better than a drum of Guru. * l He 
we may quote Payne in this connection, H 'assumed few of 
the outward signs of royalty. His dress was invariably of 
the simplest description, his only ornaments, even on 
State occasions being a string of pearls about his waist 
and the Koh-i-Nur on his wrist. He never wore a royal 
bead-dress, and he never used a throne. ld My sword' he 
remarked to Baron Hugel, *is all the distinction 1 
require/* And yet no stranger could have eniered his 
durbar and mistaken any other person lot the Lion of 
the Punjab. But though he affected simplicity himself, 
Lis court was renowned even in India, the home uf page¬ 
antry, for its splendour®.” His simplicity in dress was 
indeed a distinction with the help of which wrote Osbor¬ 
ne. any body could recognise the Maharaja in the midst 
of his gofjgeously attired Sirdars, 

Thus according to his personal disposition, it was not 
Ran] it Singh's habit to be an autocrat. But ev^n if he 
hked to be one* it is difficult to imagine that he could be 
a success in bis venture. The elements of the common¬ 
wealth of brotherhood, which had so thoroughly been 
diffused into the religious philosophy of the Sikhs by 
Guru Gobind Singh, and under which the authority of 
the Panj Plyaras, or the Five Beloved, was supposed to 
be greater than eve cl that of the Guru himself, were too 
strong among Sikhs yet to permit of any autocrats or 


1. Cumiinghsmi. “History oi the Sskhs\ 

2, Payne iF A Short History oi the Punjab' fc , p. 117. 
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dictators* Nor, despise efforts throughout his life, was 
the Maharaja able to discipline free-hooters among the 
Akalis. Aka]is were the armed guardians of Amritsar and 
acted as censor of private morals. They had a contempt 
for Europeans and attacked even Metcalf's escort, when 
this British Officer was discussing friendly relations with 
the Maharaja. According to Bunies, the Maharaja had to 
appoint special detachments, lest the Akalia crossed the 
Sutlej, after the Treaty of Amritsar. 

Again, although he had weakened all big sardars, and 
his yearly review of their forces at Duichra was like tak¬ 
ing from them an oath of featly f yet their ambitions and 
their spirit at independence had not yet been crushed. 
Had Ran jit Singh been autocrat, on the intervention of 
his brother Dluan Singh. Gulab Singh should not have 
been forgiven for his repeated efforts to act up anew 
state for himself. 

Nor would the Sikh guilders ever be expected to toler¬ 
ate an autocracy* They had con qu erred the great States 
like those of Kashmir and Multan, not for the personal 
ambitions of the Maharaja, but for the national cause 
at thdr heart, which was to establish a unified empire 
of the Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh. One of the causes 
of Ran jit Singh's conquests and annexations, had always 
been his effort to satisfy their ambitious and to keep 
them busy. Jest they fell upon the Maharaja himself, That 
these soldiers were not entirely mercenaries, is proved 
beyond doubt by the fact that they were never paid 
their salaries regularly, yet they chose to lay down their 
lives in the battle-fields, and that too with great inspira¬ 
tion and conviction. It was not nnoften that the Maha¬ 
raja "decided the despatch of military expeditions by 
casting lots before the Adi Granth 1 '. And once this was 
done, fighting ,r at the Maharaja s bidding meant lighting 

for the Gum's cause. 1 " , 

f See Bain-ant Singli 'The Army of Maharaja Ran jit p. 53 
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And lastly, the Sikh masses, whether youncj or old, 
were solidors to a man. They hsd never been disarmed 
hy the Maharaja. The Khalsa of the great Guru Gobi- 
nd Singh, had inherited a tradition of democracy from 
the founder of their faith The tradition that how Guru 
Gobind Singh himself had to bow before the order of the 
'■Pancf! 1 ' at Chamkaur, had not yet been forgotten. 
Autocrats ill-thrive in such midst*. 

Yet, however, Ranjit Singh was a strong monarch. 
Whatever he said, was the law of the nation And that 
was so because he believed in the famous dictum of 

Gandhi ; Here go the people, f must follow them, becau¬ 
se I am their leader." 

B—The Central Government. 

Pivot of all administration was the king, who consul¬ 
ted whom-so-ever he liked, and did as he would. The 
king was assisted in his administration by five ministers, 
of whom the authority of the Chief Minister was the 
highest. Office of the Chief Minister was occupied by 
persons such as Raja Dhian bingh, in whom the Maha¬ 
raja had the fullest confidence. Next important office 
was that of the Foreign Minister, which was occupied 
by Faqir Aziz ud-dm, who also advised the Maharaja on 
his private affairs. The Maharaja had his Defence 
Minister, who could also be called Commander-in-Chicf. 
This office was held by persons such as Dewan Muhkam 
Chand, Misr Dewan Chand and Hari Singh Nalwa. Next 
office was that of the Finance .Minister, which was held 
by persons such as Bhiwani Dass and Dina Nath The 
office of Sardar-deori or that of the Minister of the 
royal household was also important R a j a Dhian Singh 
occupied this office lor sometime before becoming the 
Chief Minister. 

Number of the Central Departments was I2 P the 
more important of them being 
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(1] Daf tar-i- Ab wab- ukMal, which kept the account 
of Land revenue, other taxes and sources of income. 

2. Dahar-i Tozihat, which kept account of the expen¬ 
ses on the royal household, and kept record of the royal 
harem. 

3. DaItar-i*Mawajab, which kept the account of sa¬ 
laries of the army personnels, civil servants and cleiks. 

4. Daftar-i-Ro^namdia Kharch, which kept account 
ol the daily expenses of the Maharaja. The important 
of the Dewans who held this office, were Bhawani Das, 
Gangs Ram and Dina Nath, 

Despite the Maharaja's efforts to keep the admin* 
istration efficient, there was sometimes an utter corr¬ 
uption in ins ranks. Huge embezzlements of money were 
done. Hari Singh Nalwa, lor instance, pocketed as much 
as 80 lakh rupees by reporting constant raids on the 
Frontiers* Dewan Sawan Mai of Multan, is said to have 
embezzled as much as 90 lakh rupees during the course 
of his 20 years in the office. Things improved to certain 
extent only latedn the Maharaja's life. 

C—The Local Government. 


The country was divided into four provinces as the 
province of Lahore, of Kashmir or Jana t-i Nazir, of Mul¬ 
tan or Dar uKAnmn, and of Peshawar In addition, 
there were some hill principalities paying tribute direct 
to the Maharaja. And also some Sirdars or Nawabs 
who having been dispossessed of their own states, were 
granted liberal jagirs, over which they exercised autocra¬ 
tic rights, 

The Province or the Suba was further divided into 
Parganas, each Pargana being divided into Taluqas and 
every Taluqa into 50 to 10C Mauzas. Following the Mughal 
tradition, the principle over which this division of the 
country was based was the administrative convenience,, 
tribal affinity of the inhabitants, or the facility fur the 
collection'of revenues. 
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In a Suba, the highest authority was that of Nazim. 
Nii?ini xhis office was given only to those persons in whom the Ma 
haiaja had full trust. Next to Nazim,and at the head of 
everv division of the Suba, was Kurdac. L be office of the 
Rardar, in fact, was more important than that of the 
Nazim- The latter was more of an appellate character 
than otherwise, where as a Kardar was directly concern 
ncd with administration. The powers and duties o! a 
tttrdar Rardar were wide. He was a Revenue Collector, as well 

as a Supervisor of land settlement. He was a Treasurer 
as well as an Accountant. He was a Judge as well as a 
Magistrate. He was Excise Supervisor, as well as a Cus¬ 
tom Officer, He according to Dr. G. L, Chopra, had the 
duties of general supervision of the people. It was not 
KarJar'9 very often that appeals were made over and above him 

wide jMWL'is t{J Generally and in practice, he was considered 

to be a final authority over every subject within his area 
of administration. 


The administration of Lahore and of Multan, was 
more efficient than that of Kashmir and Peshawar, and 
Rjujit is said to have reprimanded the governors of the 
latter two provinces, not unoften. 

According to some writers, however, the country was 
piviCed into divided into provinces. It was rather divided only 
into districts, some of which were governed directly by 
the centre, says Dr, N. K. Sinha 1 . Three types of persons, 
carried on the administration of these districts. Firstly 
the Kardars, who were government agents, and were 
Three type* ^pointed by the centre with duties and authorities as 
discussed above. Second were the men of position and 
influence in their respective areas, like Diwan Sawan ilal 
of Multan. Their office was hereditory and besides pay¬ 
ing the annual tribute or revenue, they seldom reported 


l Rid jit Singh, pp P 139. 
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their affairs to the centje. And third were the Military 
chiefs who held feudal demesnes* in return for which they 
sent contingents in the battle-field. Their power within 
their territories was unlimited. 

The smallest unit of administration was a Mauza, in 
which panchayats flourished unchecked, Hl so much san¬ 
ctity was attached to these Panehayats/ 1 writes Dr, Na- 
rang, "that no party dared tell lies before them 1 "'. 
Villages were self-sufficient, land was held jointly on 
Bhaiyachara principles, and aithongli some say that 
Kardars squeezed every pie out of their pocket,, yet they 
flourished. 

The city of Lahore was ruled independently. It was 
divided into Mohallas, in each of which* its most influe¬ 
ntial man was responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and order T The Chief Police Officer of the city was 
called Kotwal* having wider powers for the maintenance 
of law and order. He was generally a Muslim, the most 
important being Mian Imam Bakhsh Qazi was a special 
judicial authority in the city, who decided civil cases of 
Muslims. 

D—The Financial Administration. 

The financial structure was simple. There was no 
budget system, and expenses increased or decreased with 
the increase or decrease in the resources. 

Land Revenue. 

The land Revenue was the main source of income, 
so much so that of the total income of a little over Rs, 
3 crores, about 2 crores came from this source* 

At different stages in his life, Ranjit Singh is said to 
have introduced different methods of assessment. These 
methods of assessment varied also according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the people in the different parts of the 
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covintrv. The principle behind ail this seems to have 
been to make the system as much equitable as possible. 

Batai. 

In the begin ing of the period of his administration, 
for instance, Batai system was introduced in the country. 
Under this system, the land revenue was assessed on 
the threshing flour after the harvest was gathered. 
Claim was made on a portion of the produce in kind. 
This method which seems to have been borrowed from 
the Mughals, continued into existence till 1S23. The 
system was dropped in that year due to some of its 
shortcomings. The main defects in the system were that 
the assessment being made only after the harvest was 
over, a large force was required to keep a watch on the 
cultivators, from the time they sowed their seeds, till 
the time of harvest, lest some misappropriation of the 
crop was made by them Moreover a strict watch had 
to be kept lest they concealed any portion of the yield. 

Kan km System. 

Due to these reasons, the Batai system was replaced 
by another system, known as the Kankut System, in 
1824 . Under the new system, the assessment was made 
on the standing crop, taking its representative field and 
estimating the yield, out of which a portion was claimed 
in kind. This system proved to be definitely better than 
the Batai system, because under it the assessment being 
made earlier, there was no necessity to supervise the 
affairs of the cultivators upto the threshing flour. But this 
system, too, had certain defects, as for instance that 
despite the best efforts, it could not help make the co¬ 
rrect estimate of the yield before hand, Basing calc il¬ 
lations only on a representative field, could never ensure 
that the assessment would be equitable. After 1835, the¬ 
refore, we learn that the laud, sometimes began to be (ai¬ 
med out for 3 to 6 years, to the highest bidder. 
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Cash Payment, 

Towards the end of the reign of Rarest Singh. Cash 
Payment svstem replaced the Kankut System. Under this 
system, cash payments were realised from the cultivators, 
in place of the payments in kind. But this system was 
never enforced strictly It was wavering ami either party 
could revert to the old system at any time. 


Mixed System Mixed 

Sometimes and at some places, this system was worked 
upon. Under this some crops paid in kind, whereas some 
crops, such as sugar-cane, cotton and tobacco p on which 
no correct estimate could be made with regard to their 
yield, were made to pay only in cash. 


Basis of Bigha, Biglia 

At certain places in Punjab* such as in the district 
Attock 1 . this system worked. Under this* estimates were 
made on a representative bigha, and applied on the rest 
of the land. After making the estimates, the price of 
assessment was fixed, which the village money lender 
was asked to pay in cash, he in return being helped by 
the Kardar in collecting his dues from the cultivators in 
kind- 


Plough Basis 

At certain places in the country, the assessment was 
made on the basis of plough. Here instead of drawing 
estimates on the basis of a representative bigha, it was 
done rather on the ba is of a unit of 15 acres Of land* 
which could be easily cultivated by an average team of 
bullocks. 

Well Basis 


PlflUL'tl 


WeU 


On the irrigated lands at certain other places* the 
assessment was made on the basis of a well. Lnder 


1. Sec Attack District Gazetteer. 
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this system a lump sum amount of charge was levied on 
a unit of land which could be irrigated by an average 
well, and this then was applied over whole of the irriga¬ 
ted area. 

Thus, different types prevailed at different places, as 
according to the different District Settlement 1 Reports of 
Punjab, and this was so due to the different conditions 
of land in the different parts of the country. Generally 
in major portion of the country, however the 
Batai system was prevalent in the early years of Ran jit 
Singh's reign, where as the cash system eisted during 
his closing years* 

The Principles of Assessment 

The government demand p writes Dr. G, S. Chiffon, was 
on the "basis of state ownership of land 1 ", under 
which the cultivator could be ejected if he failed to pay 
his rent rate on the demand, the opinions differ. Acc¬ 
ording to Dr + G 5, Dhillon, Dr. G> L. Chopra, Dn N, K, 
Sinlsa and Griffin P however, on the most fertile and 
favourably situated land, the state demand was as much 
as 50 per cent of the produce* On the less fertile and 
less favourably situated land, as according to Lord 
Lawrence, the demand coutd be 2/5th, or even 1 /3rd or 
1/lth of the total produce. Again, in the case of the 
land held by a Government official, such as Mukaddams, 
who assissted in revenue collections, the state demand 
was yet low. Sometimes, again, the whole taluqa was 
lased to a Kardar, on fixed payment is cash, and the 
Kardar made his own arrangements with his cultivators 
on some set principles. 


1. Headers who are interested in a detailed study of the System 
are advised to consult these report*, which ire available at the 
Central Secretariat Library. New DethL 
S. See Kh. College Amritsar Ran jit Singh Cent. Vol. 
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On the whole, writes Dr, G. % Dfrillon, the cultivators 
paid “according to their capacity to pay and Adam 
Smith's famous canon ofTaxtion, i. e., “equality of 
Sacrifice* was effectively applied 1 ,” 

Collection and Remittance 

Collection of the land re enue was made by Mukad- 
dams twice a year, about a month after the harvest. The 
Mukaddam was helped in his job by chaudhiis and he, 
after collecting the revenue, remitted it to Kardar. The 
latter deposited it in the government District treasuries, 
where, alter defraying the local expenses, the balance 
was remitted to the higher authorities. Remittances to 
Lahore were, according to Shah a mat AIL made in ktmdis 
drawn upon the bankers of Amritsar. 

Different views have been expressed on the Land 
Revenue System of the Maharaja, by different wi iters. 
Thus it is written in the Jullundur and Kapurthala Dis¬ 
trict Gazetteer, Ranjit Singh “took whatever he could 
and whenever he could get it.*" Sin ilar views are expre¬ 
ssed by Griffin, 1 JL M + Douie writes that the rate of 
assessment was so enacting that “the villagers had to 
bribe the appraising officers to take Jess a , h< Again, writes 
the author of the Kangra District Gazetteer, that the local 
officers of Ranjit Singh were invested with too much 
authority, there was no fixed time for auditing their 
revenue accounts* and they enjoyed a free hand in exer¬ 
cising their caprice. Condition of ihe peasants, writes 
Griffin, was pitiable. 

To form a correct estimate of the Land Revenue 
System of Ranjit Singh, however* writes Prem Singh 
HotiV we must remember that the Land Revenue was 


h Dr. G. 5. Dhilku, Op- Git. 

2. Ranjit Singh - 

&. See Douie. Punjab Settlement Manual. 
4* See bin *Hnri Siogh Nalwi\ p. 9$- 
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the mainstay of the whole government machinery under 
Ranjit Singh, Vet, considered in connection with the 
circumstances and the age the Maharaja lived in, his 
system of Land Revenue can not be condemned whole 
sale. Kashmir for instance, paid a land revenue of Rs, 
15, 52, 825 under Akbar, Under the regime of Pathans, 
the amount paid was R<=. 60,00,^00. But under Ranjit 
Singh, this beautiful valley paid only Rs, 13,00,000. 

>ior are the European authorities entirely to be 
believed in their estimation of the system. Views of the 
Jullundur District Gazetteers have been expressed above, 
where it says that Ranjit Singh "took whatever he could 
and whenever he could get.” But views of the writer of 
the Revised Settlement Report of the same district are 
different He writes thus in unequivocal terms that, 
*‘Misr Rup Lai's (who was the authority in-charge of the 
aiiairsj demand seems to have been usually moderate and 
equal." J 
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j jfl. Dome's view that the officers of the Maharaja 
were corrupt and that the villagers had to bribe them to 
take less also need, perhaps, to be sobered. We have 
already mentioned elsewhere that the great authorities 
like ITari Singh Nalwa and Dewan Sawan Mai wore 
corrupt and they embeasded money belonging to the 
State. There is Do doubt in the correctness of this state¬ 
ment But to furm a correct view of the things, we 
have to concede that the Maharaja had certain limita¬ 
tions to work within. There was no welt developed system 
of the moans of communication and transportation to 
strengthen local control on the Government officials, Nor 
is it to be forgotten that the Maharaja’s state was yet 
an infant statej where for the first time after centuries 
of confusion and chaos, experiments, as discussed above 
in the different methods of assessment, were being made 
to seek out systems best suited to character and the 
needs of the people. And under such circumstances, if 
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the Maharaja could not introduce a full-proof land re¬ 
venue system immediately after the resumption of power, 
it hardly seeing to be a personal weakness of his. Experi¬ 
ments were made, things had yet to mature, and every¬ 
body knows that towards the close of his life, his system 
was much better than it was in the beginning of his reign. 
Reforms do take time. N >r can it be assorted that the 
Maharaja did not castigate his officers wherever he found 
them oblivious of their duties. 

Other Sources of Revenue , Customs and Excise 

besides Land Revenue, another source of income was 
Customs and Excise which brought the Maharaja as 
much as Rs. 16,00,000 a year, For the purpose of the 
collection of this revenue, thus writes the Punjab Ad i w 
nistratiun Report oi 1849, the w hole kingdom was dotted 
over with a si innumerable custom barriers. The custom 
lines crossed one another irregulary. Duties were im¬ 
posed on all artides, irrespective of their origin or desti* 
nation. No clear distinction was made between articles 
of luxury and of necessity. Nor could any good escape 
duly. Even the agricultural produce, over which land 
revenue had already been paid, did not escape these 
charges. Nor did, according to some writers, an article 
have to pay these charges only once* While passing 
from one side of the country to another it would pay 
these charge* as many times as it met the custom lines, 
so that before reaching its destination, its original price 
got sometimes doubled and even more- Payne 1 also holds 
the similar views, 

\ct, however, the customs could not have been very 
oppressive and objectionable. Because, had they been 
so, thus writes Dr, N, K. Sin ha, the merchants could 
have changed their routes and conveyed "theirgoods 
through the territory of a less enacting Chief," Commerce 
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was, as even the bitterest of Ran jit Singh's critics agree 
in flourishing condition. And again, although Ranjit 
Singh could not understand the advantages of doing 
away with internal barriers against trade K considering the 
standard to which the principles of the contemporary 
Oriental economics had evolved* and considering 
more particularly the Maharaja's own circumstances, we 
can not condemn him too much for the weakness. The 
sikh people of the time as according to Dr* H. R* Gupta, 
are to he Judged not by a moderen standard but by a 
standard of their own time. 

The jagirs* which were granted for meritorious services 
and for gallantry in army, were another source of income. 
They brought, accordin to Shahmat Ali. an annual reve¬ 
nue of Rs* 87. 54, 590, Princep, however,estimated this 
revenue at Rs. I p 0 9 P 2®, 000. 

Monopolies of all kinds were subjected to taxation, of 
which that of the manufacture of salt was important. Of 
the eight salt mines in the Punjab, only four worked and 
the annual revenue from their monopolies was about Rs, 
8,00,000. The monopolies for the distillation of spirit 
and for the manufacture of drugs also brought some 
revenue, 

Moharanu was an income from judicial institutions. 
Aand this, according to Prineep, brought the Maharaja 
as much as Rs, 5,77,000 a year. 

Abwabs were the several small cesses levied by the 
State and collected along with the Land Revenue, In¬ 
come from the abwabs varied between Sand 15 percent 
of the total amount of die land revenue. 

Besides all this, there were other sources of income* 
All the principal artisans, such as blacksmiths, weavers 
and tanners paid a professional tax of Re, I per house. 
The inferior workmen such as kamins, had to pay an 
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amount of lie 0 8-0, per house per year. "Traders were 
also taxed from one rupee to two rupees per head 1 ," ' 

Vet another source of income was the lapsed jagirs. 
All the jagirs, granted for personal merit and services, 
remained with the grantee only for his life time. After 
his death his jagir reversed to the State and his des¬ 
cendants if aspirant of such a privilege had to earn it 
themselves again. This rule, with a very few exceptions 
seems to have been applied overall the servants of the 
State without any distinction or discrimination. So much 
so that even the descendants of the great personalities, 
such as Hari Singh Nalwa. who had rendered such great 
services to the State, could not escape it* 

Again sometimes at the time of emergency, employ¬ 
ees of the State were asked to forego their salaries for 
a certain period of time. Thus for instance, in 1825. 
when the royal resources were unusually exhausted. 
I’reach general in the service of the Maharaja, and 
their regimen.fcs, had to give up their salaries and pays for 
two months. 

Expenditure 

Of the items oE expenditure, naturally, in a State 
which was yet in its territorial infancy, the most impor¬ 
tant was that of military. The annual expendiiure of 
the Maharaja on his military forces* as according 
to Shahmat Ali, wa$ as much as Rs, i, 27, 96, 4S2. Rest 
of lhe income went for expenditure on the civil administ¬ 
ration. 

The taxation system of the Maharaja, as discussed 
above, may appear ''crude to modern observer/ h Thus 
writes Dr. G, S DhiJlon 1 . p, But allowing a due concess¬ 
ion for the conditions under which it had to be worked 
out, there is scarcely any justification for such an im¬ 
pression.' 1 The biggest disservice that a government can 
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render to its country is that it should collect taxes and 
spend the money thus collected in a country other than 
its own. In that case* there will &o..n be dearth of 
money in circulation, which will bring deflation and the 
ruin to the producer, which is always inherent in it. But 
in this, the character of Ranj it Singh's Government was 
above board. Under him, thus writes Dr. N. K a Sin ha b 
money merely changed hands, what he collected with 
one hand, he gave away to the people with the other. 
So costly luxuries were imported from abroad and so 
much so that the foreign servants such as the French, 
too. were more or less nationalised. They were to 
marry Punjabi wives and settle in this country. What 
was, thus, paid to them, was spent within the Maharaja's 
country itself. 

E—Judicial Administration 

There was no written constitution or written law under 
Ranj it Singh, writes Stdnbach, Customs and Usages 
were generally the basis of justice, and religion was the 
main source of inspiration behind this all* Some times 
whim of the judge had its play, but it was rare, as it was 
possible (or every' body to make an appeal to the higher 
authorities H Racial prejudices were given due considera¬ 
tion w T hile deciding disputes. And the fact, that secular 
spirit prevailed over all parts of the Maharaja's admini&tra 
tive machinery, b further proved, when we learn that, 
despite the so badly blood-stained history of the Sikli- 
Maslim relations, the latter were given due regard for 
their religious beliefs and prejudices. 

For Mahommedans, thus, it was the Quazis who 
ordained marriage ceremonies. They also decided Muslim 
religious cases, declared the recorded facts and expounded 
local law. 
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Justice in the time of Ranjit Singh; as it was in the Justlc^ 
time ol the ^ikh Misb, was more local than national. It M ^ 
was besides, essentially T a source of income to the State, 50 
much so thatjit is said, whenever the Maharaja got a chan- A source 
te to realise money through it, he never missed it, though, 
while administering justice, he never forgot to be honest. 

King was tlie fountain-head of justice. Being the King r™ n - 
highest judicial authority in the State, he heard appeals tl ’ n - f,ca(l 
above the courts o( Nazims and Kardars, and sometimes, 
we learn, when he felt that justice was not being done 
in a particular case, he intervenoed of his am, even 
without a formal appeal having been made to him. and 
saw that the case was judicially decided. And it is also 
recorded that so many times he abused the governors 
from whose provinces he received many appeals. 

Next to the King was the Adalat-UAla or Central Adakt-i-Al* 
Court, or the High Court. This court was instituted at 
the headquarters of the State at Lahore, and it heard 
appeals above the courts of Nazims and Kardars, before 
they went to the King himself. Special Adatti Courts 
were instituted in the cities such as Amritsar and Pesha- Adam 
war, which decided both civil and criminal cases coming Court9 
from within the respective cities, 

At the head of every province there was Nazim's s - aiifflS 
Court. Hie authority of this court was mainly appelate C° urt 
and it heard appeals from the courts of the Kardars. The 
Kardars court was at the head of every district and it £^ ar ' 9 
heard cases both civil and criminal. In the villages of 
course, the village Panchayats exercised their judicial v mi t 
authority duly, and they, as discussed above, were given Eh*cha.yat» 
special recognition and respect by the State. 

The Maharaja, as discussed above, was in the habit Jagirdax, 
of granting liberal jagirs to those who deserved them, AdaIat * 
Within these jagirs, whether belonging to Sikh chiefs, 

Hindus or the JTahommedan Nawabs, the heads of thfc 
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jagirs were given autocratic civil and criminal authorities 
in their respective courts, and ordinarily, their subjects 
couEd not appeal even to the Maharaja. 

Punishments 

Penal code under Ran jit Singh was not very strong. 
Imprisonment was not often resorted to and capital 
punishment , writes Eliot, except at places like Peshawar 
and Hazara, was umheard of. in the worst cases„ some 
parts of the body of the criminal were ordered to be cut 
oil. But rarely was there a punishment, writes Stdnbach, 
which would not be changed into fine and money-pay¬ 
ment. 

The executions of cases dealt by the Maharaja himself, 
wriles Osborne, "are very prompt and simple, and follow 
quickly on the sentence. One blow of an axe. and then 
sonic boiling oil to immerse the stump in, and stop all 
effusion of blood, is all the machinery he requires for his 
courts of justice. He is himself accuser, Judge/and jury; 
and five minutes is about the duration ol the longest 
trial at Lahore 1 /' In one case to which perhaps Osborne 
himself was a witness, thus, two men w ere said to have 
pi If erred at the gates of Maharaja's harem. The matter 
was imported to the Maharaja, who called these men to 
his presence and ordered for a ear of the one and nose of 
the other to be cut forthwith. 

justice, as mentioned above* was an essential source 
of income. There was hardly a crime which could not 
be paid for with money fine. It is more interesting, 
however, to note that both the winning and the loosing 
patties had to pay an amount of money to the judge* 
The former paid it as Nazrana, because the case had been 
decided in favour* and the latter paid it a$ junnana 


i, Oaborne* p. $7. 
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or fine. If a particular case such as that of theft, was 
brought before a court, and it took an excessive amount 
of time for the judge to trace the culprit, the party which 
had been a victim to the crime, had to pay a special 
amount of money for the waste of judge's time, which 
was known as Taikliana. Whenever the stolen goods 
were recovered, the owner paid 1/4th of their value to 
the judge as Shukrana, Sometimes, whole of the village 
near which a robbery occured, was made to pay for the 
goods robbed and l/4th of their value was claimed by 
the State. 

Charles Mason, a reputed traveller, happened to pass 
through Punjab on his way to Afghanistan, and remark¬ 
ing on the Law and Order situation in the country, he 
remarked, time was that a Sikh and a robber were syno¬ 
nymous terms, now few thefts are heard of and seldom 
or [lever those whole-sale forays to which the chiefs 
were so much addicted/" The assertion that the Sikhs 
ever acted as robbers, may be disputed 1 , but the fact that 
the Maharaja was able to establish a good standard of 
Law and Justice after centuries of confusion and chaos, 
and that too on the basis of complete secularism can 
hardly be over emphasised, 

F—News writers and Diplomats, 

An essential requisite for all the great conquerrors and 
good administrators, as Ranjit Singh himself was, is 
that they should have an intimate knowledge of the Te¬ 
rritorial, Social and Economic conditions, not only of 
the country they rule, but also of the countries which 
border their own territorial acquisitions. Besides, they 
should be well informed of the political atmosphere of 

I See Dr* H, R. Gupta 'Later Mughal History of the Sikhs' ; f B, 
SaJinerji "Evofolttott of Khalsa" : X. K. 5Lntia r 'Rise of the 
Sikh Power", 
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the neighbouring lands, and they should know intimately 
the character ambitions and whims of their i ulers. And 
in this. Ran jit Singh, indeed, was a past master. The 
Maharaja, writes ELphinstcme, was personally one □£ the 
most we lUnformed monarch* of Asia. His inquisitive 
nature and his thirst for knowledge, has rather been pro¬ 
verbial, and has been testified by almost all the contem¬ 
porary European visitors to his court, 

Like the most efficient of the Mughal monarch* in 
India of the more recent times, and like Ashoka of the 
ancient days. Ran]it Singh had his news-writers in every 
part of the country he ruled, and they supplied him con* 
stantly, the information re garding all the important event s 
of the concern of the Maharaja, from their respective 
parts of the country. At almost aU the important places, 
such as the head-quarters of his provinces, two news- 
writers were appointed who reported to the -Maharaja of 
the activities of the Xazims and those of the Kardars. 
They acted as an effective check on the corrupt practices 
of the high officials and spied against their disloyalty 
to the Maharaja* 

Besides, the Maharaja had his agents appointed in 
Sind and Afghanistan- Ho was quite intimately informed 
of the British interests and activities* through his agents 
at places such as Ludhiana. Fakir Aziz-ud-din,, was said 
to have been the most important of Ran jit Singh's dip¬ 
lomats. He worked as Ranjit Singh's foreign minister 
and helped him in aU his diplomatic transactions. He 
was intimately informed of the British character and 
activities and many a time, it was on the basis of his 
advice that the Maharaja decided his affairs with the 
English, 
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G—The General Survey, 

While drawing a general estimate of the administra¬ 
tive machinery of the Maharaja, some writers do not 
seem to have taken a very good view of the things. Di¬ 
fferent shortcomings in his system have been pointed 
out by different writers. His system was the one based 
upon hi- personal discretion, is the view some writers 
hold. Ran jit Singh was an autocrat, whose will was the 
law of the land. Yet h however, his administration was 
not efficient* There was an abuse of delegated authority, 
corruption was rife, and many a time, Ran]it Singh's 
officials exploited the ignorant and illiterate masses of 
the land to a bad purpose, Ranjit Singh encouraged no 
fine arts in his land and no effort was ever made to cul¬ 
tivate the essentials of a good civilization qn the national 
basis. Ranjit Singh established n j schools for educational 
purposes, nor did Iris court have even a single scholar of 
repute* His treasury, r many times, was filled with the 
help of the standing army. And finally, his personal 
influence, rather than any efficient governmental set up 
was the only hold upon the country, which held all people 
together, with the result that immediately after his 
death j there being no man of h s magnetic personality 
to hold the things together, there was a complete confu¬ 
sion on the land, and chaos became the order of the day. 

Their is no doubt that the administrative machinery 
of the Maharaja was not very perfect. But the perfec¬ 
tion is a quality which only superhuman* could possess, 
and the Maharaja never claimed himself to be any thing 
more than an ordinary human being, and despite his fail¬ 
ings and shortcomings, an ordinary and honest servant 
of the Khalsa, Moreover, while drawing an estimate of 
his system, his circumstances and the age he lived in, 
must be given a due consideration. It will be ill, indeed, 
of us to judge him with the norms and the standards 
of the present times. And it is happy that almost all the 
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critics of his system, with only some rare exceptions, 
after discussing his shortcomings, have not failed in giv¬ 
ing sympathetic considerations to him at the end. 

"As things stood/' thus writes Temple, "there have 
been no convulsions, no confusions of rights and pro¬ 
perties." 1 And again, writes Lawrence. "A' a military 
despotism the government is a mild one and as a federal 
union hastily patched up into a monarchy, it is strong 
anti efficient." "In a territory compactly situated," writes 
Btimes, "he has applied himself to those improvements 
which spring only from great minds and here we find 
despotism without its rigour, a despot without cruelty 
and a system of government far beyond the native ins¬ 
titutions of the east, though fat from the civilisation of 
Europe. 1 " Increased wealth of L aliorc and Amritsar, 
thriving manufactures and trade in the country, as tes¬ 
tified even by the first Administration Report of the 
Punjab under the British, prove beyond doubt the Mah¬ 
araja’s love for the people and their prosperity. 

While discussing the merits of his administration, ttie 
first credit, that the Maharaja would deserve, as Dr. Nar- 
ang would agree 4 , is the perfect impartiality with which 
he chose his officers. He had a very keen eye for merits 
in a man. and when he selected officers, it was neither 
religion nor rate, and nor it was the birth of a man that 
counted with him. The humblest citizen under him had 
the possibility of acquiring the highest position. The per¬ 
sons such as Raja Uhian Singh and Hari Singh Nalwa, 
had no claim to high births, yet they were among the 
most favoured servants of the State, and that was becau¬ 
se they possessed merits. 


1 julluntlur District Settlement Report. 

2. Travels, i* p. 285, 

3. Set] Dr. Narang. pp. 298—298; also sw Gordon, p. 114, 
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It is a misinterpretation of the essentials of Sikhismi 
* when the writers like Sir Lepel Griffin say that "the main 
idea of Sikhism was the destruction of Islam and it was unf 
lawful to salute Mahommedans, to associate with them or 
to make peace with them on any terms." It was a policy 
which was followed neither by Gum Go bind Singh* nor 
by Banda Bahadur, the most determined amongst the 
Sikh fighters against Mahommedan tyranny. And much 
less was it followed under Ran jit Singh, when the Sikhs 
got all the political power in the Punjab and could do 
against Mahommedans, what they had done against the 
Sikhs in their own days of glory. In his administration 
and in the selection of his officers, a perfect policy of 
toleration and a discerning eye for merit were employed. 
Jats were better a$ fighters than as Ministers* and al¬ 
though the Maharaja himself was a Jat p he never appoin¬ 
ted a man of his own race as Minister. Sikhs were 
warriors, and therefore they predominated in the Maha¬ 
raja's military forces. Hindus were expert financiers, 
and therefore the persons such a$ Oiwan Bluwani Das and 
Moti Ram* were given the duties of financial administr¬ 
ation. Muslims were expert in diplomatic and confiden¬ 
tial affairs, and therefore a man such as Faqit Azix-ud- 
dirii was appointed as foreign minister of the State, 
Imam Bum: was head of the city police at Lahore, and 
Mufti Muhammad Shah was an adviser in mortgages, gales 
and contracts. Even the man in-charge of an important 
place such as the fort at Govindgarh in Amritsar, was a 
Muslim— Imamuddin * 

Ran jit Singh's policy ol toleration is proverbial indeed, 
and we learn that it was a custom with him to favour 
Syadsin assessment. He gave state-grants to Llamas 
and holy-men, and sometimes, as we learn* he would 
reward richly a person who could recite the entire Quran 
from memory. 
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Another Important quality of the Maharaja was the 
total absence in him of a belief in the Divine Right Theory 
oi Kingship. The Maharaja never appropriated any high 
sounding titles to himself as it was a wont of the day 
among persons of his position and status. Throughout 
his period of reign, he remained a servant of the Khalsa. 
und so much so that, as discussed above, even the 
coin of his reign did not bear an inscription of his name. 
Everything was dedicated to the Almighty Lord above, 
and to Khaba below. 

Despite all this, however, the Maharaja, as according 
to some writers, was a despot, who appointed officers, 
transferred them and dismissed them according to his 
free will. But this, despotism, again, was only a benevo¬ 
lent despotism, He wielded strong power, because he 
carried the faith and confidence of the people along with 
him, and again because that he never made a wrong use 
of it anywhere. The instance as to how he offered himself 
to be flogged at Amritsar, when somehow unwillingly, he 
transgressed some essential of the Sikh faith, need not be 
too often quoted. 

And again,, it was a merit of Ran jit Singh's admirais* 
trative system, that the economic resources of the State 
as explained, were utilised wholly within the 
State itself h If his system of taxation was exacting, his 
army and State officials distributed the money back 
among those to whom it belonged Money only changed 
hands, and what the Maharaja took with one had, he 
gave it away with the other. 

If the Maharaja failed in establishing some perfect 
legal system in the modern sense of the term, his merit 
was that he created an imperfect legal system, yet suit' 
able as according to the age and circumslances lie lived 
in, where only confusion and chaos ruled supreme. 
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The Maharaja kept no police to chastisethe people, no to 

Arms Acts were im posed p and the people held and manu¬ 
factured arms freely and could use then against the State 
at any time they were dissatisfied with it. Yet there is 
a record that not a single responsible officer tripd to be 
disloyal to hitn so long as lie hved- 

The people had a full freedom from any sort of official 
interference in their private life. It was only in connec¬ 
tion with Land Revenue and other such Uses that the 
interference was made, but that too by a limited number 
of officials. His government, thus writes Payne 1 , ' though 
undoubtedly oppressive was not altogether unpopular. 

Whatever its faults, it was a settled government* and that 
alone w h as an unwonted luxury in the Punjab. 

Another quality of his administration was tliat it 
insisted upon no technicalities of procedure. Red-tapism, 
which is a curse of the modern democratic systems, 
hardly existed. Decisions taken were prompt and the 
authorities were delegated to make the administration 
localised. The flourishing condition of the PanchayaU 
in the villages, was indeed a sign of high democratic 
freedom which the people enjoyed. 

The Maharaja's liberal policy of granting jagirs to the Liberal 
deserving hands, is a fact too often quoted by his admirers of 
and says Sunder Singh Majithia 1 , "even upto the present 
time the jagirs granted to religions institutions irrespec¬ 
tive of castes and creeds show the broad mindedness of 
the old chief," 
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^ See Kanjit Sic^h'a Cent. Vo3 r , Cawnpur. 
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And then, it is wrong to say that the Maharaja paid 
no heed towards the development of Lhe arts of peace 
within his state. It is wrong again to say that no 
encouragement was given to the development ot educa¬ 
tion among the people. Hindu Dharaijishalas and 
Pathshalas. and the Muslim mosques and Maktabs, were 
indeed, given liberal endowments, as testified by his 
contemporaries. And as according to Lethbridge, the 
i rector of Public Instructions in Punjab under the 
British Government, proportionately there were more 
literates in the Punjab under the Maharaja than under 
the British. And Dr. Lcitner in his History oi Indeginous 
Education in Punjab, bewails, that the Education of 
women which was so much popular in Punjab before its 
annexation by the English, had considerably declined 
due to a defective British approach to the subject. 

And again, if there was some abuse of the delegated 
authority under Hanjit Singh, let us not forget that the 
means of communication in the country were yet primi¬ 
tive, That the Maharaja himself left no effort unmade 
to see the efficiency and honesty introduced in his system, 
can hardly need be emphasised. While moving out, 
thus writes Sunder Singh Majithia, he did so, often 
without his guards and incognito, and mixed freely with 
the peasants to know their difficulties and to plan their 
welfare. And that is why the people loved him so much, 
whether Hindu, Sikh or Muslims, and when he died they 
s^id. The Punjab had become a widow. ,r 

And at the end, even if there were some defects in his 
administrative machinery, let us admire him, that in the 
midst of his career of conquests, and at a place where 
there was nothing but confusion, he was able to create a 
consolidated administrative machinery at all. His great¬ 
est service to the State, writes Gordon was "that he left 
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his successors a united kingdom, a territory larger than 
the present Italyh" And the creation of a consolidated 
central administration over such a big State, under such 
bad circumstances was itself an achievement to be 
envied. 


1. Gordon, p. 113. 
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The Military Admiimtraticn. 

J A Sikh means a soldier', mote Ibbetson defining the 
Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh, and in 1911, wheh Griffin 
was tailed upon to define what this soldier was. he wrote 
“Hardy, brave, and of intelligence too slow to understand 
when he is beaten, obedient to discipline, devotedly attach¬ 
ed to his officers, and careless of the caste prohibitions 
which render so many Hindu troops difficult to control 
and to feed on active service, he is unsurpassed as a 
soldier in the East." 

A — The Tradition. 

History of this great soldier starts with that of Guru 
Nana*, but to start with he was only a saint. It was the 
tragic end of the 5 th Guru, which shook him from his 
saintly meditations. The sixth Gum gave him a military 
discipline; thus converting him into a great saint-soldier, 

A tradition of self-sacrifice was given him by the 9th Guru 
who for the cause of the nation, laid down his life at 
Delhi. The baptism of the 10th Guru fired the Sikh with 
a 1 'burning and consuming passion for political freedom, 
and he was now converted from Sikh into Singh, or a 
lion. The sacrifice of the four sons of Guru Gobind 
Singh, taught him further as to how he should sacrifice 
his home and hearth for a cause. The exploits of Banda 
Bahadur in the Punjab, strengthened his taste for victor¬ 
ies against a big power like that of the Imperial Mughals. 
He learnt technique of the Guerilla war-fare from Abdali s 
attempts to suppress him and thus by the time Ran jit 
Singh acceded his throne, his tradition as *an invincible 
warrior, who could sacrifice his ail for a cause, was lolly 
established. 
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lcct, however, the Sikhs had not learnt the discipline 
of an organised army, The chaos that ensued after the 
death of Banda Bahadur, had converted them into a 
turbulent and independent individuals "who had been 
accustomed to carry their swords from one leader to an¬ 
other as they saw the best chance of plunder* and who 
changed their masters as often as it suited their inclina¬ 
tion or convenience* 1 " It rested only with Ranjit Singh, 
^’ho proved his military genius by converting this confused 
mass oP in vincible warriors, with rich tradition of sacriP 


A confused 


ice and victories, into a powerful, d'seiphned and well 
equipped army under an efficiently organised leadership. 
bor, the Maharaja's dealings with the English had made 
it "abundantly clear that if the Sikh State was to subsist 
at all, it would have to be strengthened both militarily 
and politically. 1 " 


The Reorganisation under Ranjit Singh. 

The Maharaja's army, as reorganised by him,, consis¬ 
ted of three different sections, i.e. Infantry, Cavalry 
and Artilleiy, which may be discussed as follows. 

The Infantry, 


At the beginning, the infantry soldier was considered 
inferior to cavalry, and was, says Griffin, in time of 
uar left behind to garrison forts, or to look after the 
women 3 . But under the influence of European officers, 
Ranjit Singh realised that infantry was more important 
than cavalry # and it was not long before that, by good 
pay and personal attention, and under General Ventu¬ 
ra s introduction of alert obedience, long enduring fati¬ 
gue and other qualities, the infantry became the most 
efficient standing army of Ranjit Singh, 
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L. T-riHin, p. 132, 

2. Kmuwaut Singh, p, 61, 

3, Gridin r p L L33. 
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Recruitment into the Maharaja’s infantry forces, was 
entirely voluntary, but the service being attractive for 
the emoluments and adventures that it offered, people 
joined it willingly. The regular drilling system that was 
introduced by the Maharaja, after the European manner 
however, was not liked by the soldiers in the beginning 
who termed it contemptuously as *Ruqs Looluan,' or 
‘ballet steps' { later on, however, as it became a regular 
part of the training system, the soldiers gave in. 

Io its organisation, the Infantry consisted of batta¬ 
lions, as administrative units. The battalion consisted 
of 900 strong, and was commanded by a Commandant. 
The Commandant was assisted by an Adjutant and a 
Major. The battalion was divided into S companies of 
about 100 each, and a company was further divided into 
4 sections each of which consisted of 25 men, who were 
commanded by an officer known as a Ilavildar. The Ha- 
vildax was assisted by a Naik. 

Resides Havildar and Naik at the lowest grade, the 
other important officers of the company from the highest 
downward were. Subedar, Jamidar and Sarjan [Sergeant). 
Phuriya, Bugler and a Trumpter complete the list. 

The battalion was a part of regiment, of wliich 
clerks kept account. Men lived in barracks and each 
Regiment carried with it a copy of Guru Granth. The 
important regimental officers were, commandant. 
Adjutant. Major, Writer, Accountant, and a Grant hi. 
Besides, it had its camp followers such as, camel drivers 
smiths, baildars and cooks. 

It was for the first time that the system of regular 
monthly salaries was introduced by Ranjit Singh. Prior 
to him, the Sikh soldiers had always depended upon loot 
and plunder of their enemy. But this they got only when 
the forces marched for battles aad expeditions. Otherwise, 
each soldier was supposed to have his own individual 
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source of regular income for livelihood. Under Ranjit 
Singh, however „ the system changed. The monthly salary 
of a General was from Rs. *300/- to Rs. 460/-. A comm¬ 
andant got from Rs. 60/- to Rs, 150/- and a sepoy from 
R$. 7 to Rs* 84. 

The Infantry soldiers marched to the beat of drum. 
Their word of command, as introduced by the French 
officer Vantura was in French. Their movement was 
swift and well organised and besides the regular parades 
that they had, a general parade of the entire army was 
held annually on Dussehra in Lahore or Amritsar, which 
was inspected by Ranjit Singh. Their flag was of Saffron 
colour and their war cry 'Sat Sri Akal V -'Their endurance 
was very great, and a whole regiment would march 30 
miles a day for many day s together , ** thus wrote Griffin®. 

Again, commenting upon their courage and fortitude, 
wrote Burton, a traveller who visited Punjab in 1836, 
They are ^thin men with good features: they are capable 

of bearing the fatigue of long marches for several days in 
succession, so that it has become a by-word that die 
Punjabis have iron legs On their marches, they encamp 
very regularly, and I saw 3U,0GO men. the army of Pesha¬ 
war which moved with as much facility as a single regi¬ 
ment on this side (the British} of the Sutlej. No wheeled 
carriage is allowed, and their own bazars contain all they 
require 51 '. 

Similar words of appreciation were used by Osborne, 
who visited Punjab is im Tall "rather slight, but 
very manly looking men. with great length of limb, and 
broad open chests *. 1 hey are hardly far beyond t lie 

generality of natives* and seem a merry, light-hearted 
race of people Captain wade "could not help rerraik' 
ing the cheerful alacrity with which the Sikhs seemed to 

1. Griffin, p. \M, 

2 . -First and Second Sikh Wan/ p. it. 

3 . 'The Camp and Court ui Rbajit Singh,* pp. 102—104. 
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endure the fatigue* 1 ” And Baron Van Kugel was rather 
'Surprised to find his (Runjit Singh's) troops so proficient 
in European tactics 1 " 

Yet, however, there were shortcomings in this part of 
the Maharaja’s army. ‘"On parade/" thus wrote Burton, 
*'they give utterances to abusive expressions* striking 
freely any of a rank inferior to their own. The command¬ 
ant Canes the adjutant, who in turn strikes the officers at 
the heads of'cotnpantes" who again vent their ill humour 
On the non-coinmisstailed and privates. 3 " 

The drum and fife and bugle were in general use in 
the Sikh infantry regiments/"and in some of the favourite 
royal corps of Ranjit Singh an attempt was made to intr¬ 
oduce band of music," writes Steinbafih/'but a graft of 
European melody upon Pit nj an bee discord dtd not pro¬ 
duce, as may be imagined, a very harmonious result/" 

The total strength of the Maharaja’s Infantry in 1811* 
was 4.0S1, but in 1345, six years after his death, it was 
found to be 70,721. it is not dear whether the whole of 
this increase took place during ids life time or after* 

C—The Cavalry, 

The cavalry of Maharaja Ranjtt Singh w r as divided 
into three clashes* which were as follows. 

(1) Regular CaviUy, It was a body of picked men 
and horses. Fine in appearance, equipment and discipline, 
this body got a regular training after the Euro peon ma¬ 
nner, It was kepi under a French General named Jean 
Francois Allard, who had been engaged by ihe Maharaja 
in 1322, Us strength in 1831 was 1.209. In 1838, it 
numbered 4090; but by 1345 it increased to 6,235 + 


1 3 c ; Dr. Cliopia, h TEic Punjab as a Sovarlgn state/ pp- S[)l —327 

2 'Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab,’ p, 

3. 'The First and Second Sikll Wars,, 1 p. 11, 
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2. GAor Char ah. This was another class of Kanjit 
Ssngli'i cavalry, which unlike the Regular cavalry, got model 
no regular training. Nor wa$ it disciplined in any mili¬ 
tary code. It was organised on the model of the Khalsa 
army of the Misls, which believed rather in dash and reck¬ 
less coinage than in any regular procedure of offence or 
defence. It was paid directly by tire State. The payment ^ " 
in the beginning was made in jagirs to the % T alue of Rs. 

300 to Rs. -100 per trooper a year. Later on, however, 
cash payments became regular, which varied between IIo ra« 

Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 a year. A fresh recruit, who en^ 
tered into this service, had to make his own arrangement 
for a horse, but in the case of his being unable to do so, 
lie was provided with necessary equipment by the State, 
against a deduction from his salary in easy instalments. 


Griffin, while comparing the Maharaja's Infantry with 
his Cavalry, writes at one place: Tn the Maharaja s army 
the infantry were the pick of the youths of the country; 
only the handsomest and strongest weie selected, while 
the cavalry were irregular troops, the contingent* of his 
different Sirdars, and not appointed fur any considera¬ 
tion of bravery or strength. The horses were small, 
weak and ill-bred, and the accoutrements were of the 
roughest and coarsest kind 1 /' But this assertion of Griffin 
that the horses of the Maharaja's cavalry were "smaLL 
weak and ill-bread** 1 does not seem to be bom out by 
the other sources of our information. Leaving aside the 
regular cavalry even in the Ghorcharah cavalry we learn 
the lean and thin horses were not tolerated. Some sort, 
of regular inspection of these horses was made, and some 
times, we learn, when a horse was found to be lean* a 
deduction was made from the salary of its owner, as a 
mode of punishment for his negligence. 
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"By their desperate courage the Ghorcharahs, thus 
wrote Hoorccroit about them, "had earned lor them* 
selves a name and for Ranjit Singh a kingdom 1 2 ”. 

The Ghorcharha cavalry, we learn, was further divided 
into two classes. U) The Ghorcharhas Khas. It compri¬ 
sed of one regiment, the troopers for which were recrui¬ 
ted from among those of the nobility of the prov ince. 

(2) Mi sal dar Sawars. They belonged originally to inde¬ 
pendent chieftains of the Punjab, on whose overthrow, 
they transferred their services to the Maharaja. 

(3) Jagirdari Cavalry. These were the number of troo¬ 
pers maintained by jagirdars. who according to the 
terms of their respective agreements with the Maharaja 
were, when required, bound to furnish him with effici¬ 
ent and well-equipped troopers. These jagirdars presen¬ 
ted their troopers for the Maharaja’s review in the gen¬ 
eral parade on every Dusehra. 

The Maharaja made some strict rules against corrup¬ 
tion in the Jagirdari Cavalry- Every Jagirdar was bound 
to deposit a regular descriptive roll regarding his contin¬ 
gent in the State Record Office, on the good condition 
of which depended the renewal of his jagif- Even a 
person like Hari Singh Nalwa could not escape punish¬ 
ment in case of his negligence in the matter, and he* 
according to Sohin Lai, was fined Rs. 2 lakhs, for kee¬ 
ping less than the stipulated number of troopers. 

(4) A kalis were some irregular regiments of the Ma¬ 
haraja* employed on "any dangerous* or desperate 
service*". With naked swords* two in hands and two 
in belts, with a match-lock at their back and two pairs 


1. T ravels. l t p. 

2. Osborne. "Camp and Court at Kunjit Singh'. p P 
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of quoits round their turbans, they dashed about un¬ 
afraid 1 , With Akalf Phula Singh as their leader, they 
were two to three thousands in number. They bat 
Europeans and Pathans and Ranjit Singh himself, writes 
Stdnback, “on more than one occasion narrowly 
escaped assassination by them,*" At certain places, ti¬ 
ffin does not have very good words regarding them. 
“The Maharaja/ he writes, "was afraid to interfere 
too closely with these men; for though little better than 
drunken savages, they were supposed by the Sikhs to 
possess a semi-sacred chamcter. and were, moreover, 
useful when desperate deeds were to be done which the 
rank and file of the army might have declined *. . they 
were identical in character and in the manner of their 
onslaught with the Ghazis of Afghanistan and the Sou* 
dan, whose fierce and terrible attack shakes the nerve, 
of all but the steadiest and most seasoned troops; but 
the Sikh soldiers of God drew their courage more from 

drink and maddening drugs, than from the depths 
of religious enthusiasm which inspires the wild children 
of Islam 3 /' Steinbach, too, holds the similar views re¬ 
garding them*. Yet, however, these European writers 
seem to have erred in not understanding that these 
people drew their inspiration from Amritsar of which 
they were supposed to be custodians. A dip into the 
sacred tank, and an Akali was no more a man, but a 
lion. Bhang, the drink was though a weakness with 
him, yet an Akali was moralist, who kept the torch of 
the KhaLsa faith alight with its bravest spirits as en¬ 
joined by Guru Govind Singh. Whenever be fought, he 
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1, Stsinbach, pp. 104—LOs 

2, Ibid, p 104. 

3, Griffin, pp. 136—137. 

4, Steinbacli, plQ4* 
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fought not for a material prise or for some wordly honour, 
he fought for a cause, which was ever dear to him more 
than even his own life. 

D— Fauj-i-Qilajat* 

Besides all this, the Maharaja had in his service 
about 10,800 men who garrisoned the important foits like 
those of Multan, Peshawar, Kangra and Attock, An ev- 
erage pay of a garrison infantry soldier was Rs, 6/- per 
month, the jumadar receiving Rs. 12/- or more. Every 
fort was placed under the charge of an officer, called 
Thanedar. The codi. of conduct for the men who garri¬ 
soned forts, was very strict. None ol them could be addi¬ 
cted to wine* nor could the dancing girls be permitted 
inside a fort. In order farther to see that their immoral 
or lethargic habits be curbed, it was strictly required of 
these soldiers that none could spend upon himself an 
amount of money more t ban one half of the total of his 
monthly pay. The rest of the money had to be remitted 
home regularly. Xor could a garrison soldier have dis¬ 
honest dealings with a shopkeeper, nor a clash with any 
of the neighbouring civil population. 

E—The Artillery. 

Ran jit Singh, thus wrote Osborne in 1839, w is very 
proud of the efficiency and admirable condition of fais 
artillery, and justly so, for no native power has yet 
possessed so large and well disciplined a corps 1 / ' 

Again, writes Lieutenant Barr about the Maharaja's 
gunners. The orders were given in French we then 
tried some of hss fuzes, which.are very good .....All the 

shots were formed of beaten iron, and cost a rupee each, 
and the majority of shells were composed of pewter...... 

it is a matter almost of wonder to behold the perfection 
to which he (General Court) has brought his artillery 1 ". 


1. "Camp and Court of Eanjil Siu^h 1 * 
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The artillery of the Maharaja was divided into tour 
classes: — 

1. Top Khan a Fili, or Elephant Batteries. 

2. Top Khan* Shutri or Camel Swivels, also called 
Zamburaks- 

3. Top Khana As pi or Horse Batteries. 

4. Top Khatta Gavi or liullock Batteries. 

The Sikhs before Ran jit Singh, however, were not 
given very much to the use of artillery. It was therefore 
difficult lor the Maharaja to find leaders for his artillery 
from among the Punjabis. Seme Europeans, such as 
General Court and Gardner, were therefore especially 
invited to officer the artillery. Later on, however, the 
persons like Lehna Singh rose op and distinguished 
themselves in the profession. This man. according to 
Griffin, was an original inventor, who cast many a beau¬ 
tiful gun. Mian Qadir Bakhdi was another important 
man in the line. He was sent by the Maharaja to Lud¬ 
hiana at State expenses, to receive a training ill gunnery. 
After getting this training, he wrote a book on the 
subject. 

Each of the Maharaja's guns had iU own name, such 
as ‘Fateli Jung*. Some of them bore Persian inscriptions 
and some the word Sri Akal Saiiai', which means ‘God 
be Our Help.' Most of the workshops for the casting of 
the guns were situated in Lahore, the more important 
of them being within the fort itself. 

The total number of guns in the possession of the 
Maharaja, writes SteinbAck, was 176. The t. tal number 

of swivels being 37Q 1 . 

\ \ 
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F — Manufacture of Weapons, 

Lahore, as discussed above, was a very important 
seat of the manufacture of guns. But besides guns; 
spears, swords, matchlocks and pistols were also manu¬ 
factured in this city. Some of these weapons were manu¬ 
factured at some other places as well. The best armours, 
including helmets, coats of mail, shields, breast-plates 
and gauntlets came from Multan, Jammu, Srinagar and 
Amritsar. Kashmir supplied the best artisans for the 
purpose But later on under the supervision of the offi¬ 
cers such as Faqir Nur-ud- din, Dr. Honighergcr and 
Lehna Singh Majithia, the number of the trained crafts¬ 
men among the Punjabis themselves, began to increase. 

G— General Survey of Army. 

Taking an over all view, the army ot Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh could be divided into three parts. 

1. Fauj-i-Khas or special Brigade. This brigade was 
trained after the European manners, and it fought gen¬ 
erally in the frontier wars Commanded by General 
Ventura, this Brigade, according to Griffin, consisted of 

Regular Infantry,.-..,-,- 3i76 

Regular Cavalry .....1887 

Artillery with 34 guns... 855 

5698 

-The Infantry force/' further writes Griffin, "inclu¬ 
ded the Khas battalion, strength 820 men; a Gurkha 
battalion. 707 men ; Deva bingh's battalion, 839 men ; 
and the Sham Sota battalion, 810 men. 

"The Cavalry force was composed of a grenadier regi¬ 
ment, strength 730 men; a dragon regiment, 750 men; 
and a troop of life guards, 187 men. , 
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"The artillery was the corps known as that of llalii 
Baklisli, and was commanded by a Mussulman general of 
that name, tire best officer in the Sikh arm} 1 2 ■ 

2. Fauji-Aiu or Regular army. 

Unlike the Akalis and Jagirdari soldiers, this force 
was organised by the State and was regular. According 
to Khalsa Darbar Record l, its number in 1838. was 
88,242, It consisted of the followings i 

Infantry ... ^■ * il 29,617 
Cavalry ... ... ... 4,090 
Artillery ... ... *»• 4,534 

3. Fauj • i-Beqwaid or Irregular force. It consisted 
of Akalis and Jagirdari force etc; which was all irregular, 
as discussed above. 

The total annual expense incurred by the Maharaja 
in the payment of his regular army, as according to 
Shahmat Ali was*. 

Rupees 

Infantry ... ..28,99,200 

Cavalry ... ... ... 24,53,656 
Horse Artillery ... 3,24,864 

Irregular Sowars ... / 2,0 6,562 

Total Rupees ... 1,27,96,482 

But, continues Shahmat Ali, "A great many deduct¬ 
ions are made Irom the pay of the troops, which reduce 
the actual expenditure considerably*" 

H — Regimental Dress. 

There existed no infantry before Ran jit Singh, as 
discussed above, A common trooper in the service of a 
misl chief wore a turban and a pair of short drawers. 


1. Griffin, 141142. 

2, “Sikhs and Afghani. pp, 23—2S 
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The sleeves of his shirt were usually open, and His sli¬ 
ppers tight fitting. Under Ran jit Singh, however, some 
changes took place, 

tinder the Maharaja, thus wrote Stcinback* M The 
costume of the regular inf&niry is scarlet, with different 
coloured facings, to distinguish regiments, as in the Bri¬ 
tish service. The trousers are of blue linen; the head dress 
is a blue turban, with one end loose, and spread so as to 
entirely cover the head, back of the neck, and shoulders; 
the belts are of black leather, the arms a musket and 
bayonet, the manufacture of Lahore 1 / 1 

The regular cavalry man, or a dragoon; wore a hel¬ 
met or steel cap. round which " shawl or scarf*' was 
folded. This scarf, or belter, the turban, was usually 
of crimson silk. A dull red jacket* the trousers of dark 
blue silk with red stripe, a pair of black belts—one su¬ 
pporting a pouch and the other a bayonet, were the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of his dress. Round his waist he 
fastened a Kamarband His carbine slung across his 
hack but rested in a bucket fastened to the saddle. The 
dress of the officers, from top to toe, was of silk* and 
they were armed only with a sabre* "The regular troops'" 
writes Griffin, 4 'were much less picturesque than the 
jagirdari horse Their dress was a dose imitation of the 
scarlet uniforms worn by the British army* singularly 
ungraceful on native troops 3 / 1 

The uniform of the *Ghorchatas\ as according to 
Baron Van Hugel, "consisted of a velvet coat or gabar¬ 
dine over which most of them wore a shirt of mail 
a belt round the waist* richly embroidered in gold, supp¬ 
orted the powder-horn,, covered with doth of gold as 


1. Steinbeck, 9|—W5. 

2 , Griffin, p, 144, 
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weU as the Persian Katar and the pistol, which many of 
them carried, in addition to those weapons. Some wore 
a steel helmet, inlaid with gold* and surmounted with 
Kalga or black heron's plume; o hers wore a cap of steel, 
worked like a cuirass in rings. The left arm is often 
covered from and to the elbow with a steel cuff inlaid 
with gold. The round c ikli shield hangs on the back, 
fastened with straps across the chest, a quiver at the 
right side ( and a bow slung at the back being carried as 
part of the equipment; a bag made in the belt holds the 
balls and a tall bayonet h frequently ornamented with 
gold, held in the right hand when the man is on foot, 
and carried over the shoulder, when in the saddle, com¬ 
pletes the dress 1 2 . 

The uniform of the irregular cavalry men consisted 
besides armour, spears and shields, the dresses of every 
colour. There was no uniformity. "Some wore a shirt of 
mail, with a helmet inlaid with gold and a Kalgi or 
herone's plume, others were gay, with the many coloured 
splendours of velvet and silk, with pink or ydlow mus¬ 
lin turbans, and gold embroidered belts, carrying their 
sword and powder—horn. All wore at the hack, the 
small round shield of tough buffalo hide. The magnificent 
horsemen were armed, some with bones and arrows but 
the majority with match locks, with which they made 
excellent practice, 1 " f| The irregular levies and jagirdari 
contingents were the picturesque element in the Maha¬ 
raja's reviews.** 

The Artilleryman wore red turban, black waist with 
cross belts and scabbard ornamented in brass, long boots 
and white trousers. The body-guards of the Maharaja 
dressed differently, in a doth of scarlet or yellow colours. 


1. B. Hugal, Travels in Kashmir and tho Punjab", p. 2 - 11 —242. 

2. Griffin: '-Ranjit Singh 1 , pp. 143—145. 
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Yellow satin was generally used In their uniforms, and 
shawls or scarfs formed a major feature of their uni¬ 
form, 

I— No Racial Bins, 


No, of 

Europesu 

officers 


Agreement 


One of the most cordinal features of hb army ad¬ 
ministration was, the Maharajah efforts to secure ex¬ 
pert hands for the training and command of his soldiers 
without any racial, religious or national bias. Besides 
Indians and the Punjabis, the Maharaja's army, as acc¬ 
ording to Gordner, included officers—Italians. French¬ 
men, Americans, Englishmen, Anglo—Indians, Spaniards, 
Greeks and Russians. The total number of these Euro¬ 
pean officers in the Maharaja's army, according to the 
British record, was 20. Carmichael Smyth's list, however. 
Counts 39 names, whereas Gordner gives the number 42. 
At the head of these foreign officers, writes \V, L. McGre¬ 
gor, "are Generals Ventura and Allard; the former is an 
Italian by birth, the latter a Frenchman, Both arrived 
in the Punjab about the same time* and they have al¬ 
ways been on the best terms with each other 1 ". 

The agreement entered into by Generals Ventura, 
Allard, and other European army officers,, according to 
Grey and Garrett, was "to domesticate themselves in 
the country by marriage, not to eat be if, dot to smoke 
tobacco in public; to permit their beards to grow, to 
take care not to offend against Sikh religion, and if re¬ 
quired, to fight against their own country 1 .'* 

Euro peon Distrusted by People 

Although, in the army of the Maharaja, battalions 
trained in European fashion, existed since 1307, regular 


I. See hb History of the Sikhs* Vo!, !. pp. 2$i— 38& 

European Adventurers of Northern India, 4 p. 12. 
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introduction of European officers seem* to have taken 
place ranch later, Allard and Ventura, according to an 
account Joined in IS22. The presence of these European 
officers was not liked by the Indian soldiers in the be¬ 
ginning, and even the heir—apparent, prince Kh^rak 
Singh, did not took upon them with any favour, yet as 
the time passed, the distrust of the people waned and the 
European officers seem to have given a good account 
of their capabilities to mould themselves according to 
their environment. 

Towards the dosing years of his life, however,, Ran jit 
Singhs notions regarding the value of their services seem¬ 
ed to have changed, and he, thus writes M "Gregor/ 1 either 
fancies that he can dispense with them altogether, 
or what is more probable, he gaudges the pay which 
every gentlemen resorting thither expects for his serv¬ 
ices* 111 The general people too did not look upon them 
with friendly eyes. The chaos that followed Ranjit 
Singh's death, made their lives precarious. Col. Foulker 
an English officer, was murdered, the houses of Generals 
Court and Ventura were plundered, and they all fled the 
country, 

I. The General Standard 

The general standard of the Maharaja's army has been 
commented upon variouly by various writers. 

Some of the shortcomings in the system pointed out 
by some writers were that a portion of Uatijit Singh's 
military strength consisted of the aggregate of irregular 
contingents raised and commanded by jagirdars." The 
men brought up to the standards by each great jagirdar 
looked to him as their personal chief and were, therefore, 
less loyal to the Maharaja." More-over these jagirdars 
did not keep their soldiers and their animals in proper 
condition, and although the Maharaja did keep a strict 
watch upon them and even men of the status of Hari 
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L History of the Sifchs, V*i- I a p, 26L 
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Singh Nalwa could not escape punishment in case of 
being guilty of neglect in the matter, the Maharaja him¬ 
self considered this part of the army only less reliable 
than the regular contingents* 

Thus writes Griffin regarding the irregular and jagir- 
dari contingents. These were the picturesque element 
in the Haharaj's views. Many of the men were well-to-do 
country gentlemen, the sons, relations, or clans-men of 
Mali t j ie chiefs who placed them in the field and maintained 

■indisciplu.* thcm fchfte and whose personal credit was concerned in 

their splendid appearance 1 2 . 

The regiments of Akalis have been mentioned above. 
There is no doubt that despite their indisciplined and 
untamed habits the Maharaja was able to make a good 
use of them. But his successors less capable and less 
informed, bad a hell of j ib with them. 

In fact the army as a whole, had never been taught 
to be subservient to civil authorities. During dus life, 
supremacy time, the Maharaja had always been busy in wars and 
conquests, and therefore the military officers and military 
leaders gathered more importance than the civilians did. 
Had Ranjit Singh lived to seethe days of comparatively 
more peace and tranquility, the supremacy of the civili¬ 
ans over the army men might have been established. But 
this did not happen, and the results after his death were 
SRath natural, as Payne writes: "The army of the Khalsa was 
now. to all intents and purposes, a self-governing body. 
Its affairs were conducted by panchyats or councils of 
•’five*' representing each company, and elected by the 
soldiers themselves.*" 

Nor did there exist a regular system of payments to 
the soldiers. ‘-More men we'e kept at hand, in particular 
No regular cas es ( than could be easily paid for and it was the habit 
payments ^ st ^ ve 0 tf payment by some expedient or other.” 


1. Fan jit Singh, P- 143. 

2, 'A Shaft Hiitory ai the Sikhs, p- 151- 
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According to a contemporary, "No pension? were, 
or are, assigned to the soldiery for long service, 
nor Is there any provision for the widows and the 
families of those who die. or are killed in the service of 
the state. Pro [notions, instead of being the sight of the 
good soldier in order of seniority or the reward of merit 
in the various grades is frequently effected by bribery. 
In higher ranks, advancement is obtained by the judic¬ 
ious application of the douceur to the plum of the favour¬ 
ites at court, or the military chieftains about the person 
of the Sovereign." 

"Only the European officers were handsomely paid/* 
But during his last year Ranjit Singh began to disirust- 
them, and some of them actually played the part of trait- 
tors to the Lahore Government. Moreover, the sirdars 
were always jealous of them, and most of them were dis¬ 
missed during the anarchy that ensued after Ranjit 
Singh* 

There was no uniform dress, which varied from one 
part of the army to the other. And moreover men of 
different nationalities and different racial affiliations had 
been recruited in the Maharaja's army. While magnetic 
influence of the Maharaja was able to keep them together 
after his death they were bound to go different ways. 

According to some, the westernisation of the army 
rather weakened it. instead of strengthening, and that 
was the reason that this army of the Sikhs, with the 
help which Guru Go bind Singh and Banda Bahadur foug¬ 
ht against Imperial Mughal* with high credit in the days 
of Mughal glory and fame, could not inspire the Mahara¬ 
ja with a courage to fight the British. 

But despite all the shortcomings in the Maharaja's 
military organisation, we will have to judge its merit 
only in the battlefield, Thus writes Sir Charles Gough, 
the British Commander-in-Chief who fought their first 
battle against the Sikhs, "It has been said—and the 
words undoubtedly contain a general truth—that among 
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non-Europen peoples the most successful opponents of 
British arms have been those who p like Hyder Ali and 
Holkar, made no attempt to adopt alien methods of 
fighting, but held to their own native habits, conducting 
a guerilla warfare on a huge scale avoiding pitched 
battles, and easilv rallying their forces after a contest. 
Nevertheless the struggle with the Sikhs seems to 
present an exception to the rtile T «i.*- The Sikh soldiery 
fought with a discipline and stubbornness unequalled in 
our experience of native warfare; and their doing so was 
largely due to the methods introduced by Ranjit Singh, 
And again he writes : 11 The Sikhs were better adapted to 
learn and to assimilate the Europen methods of fighting 
than any other native population 1 ’'. 

Referring to the -1 -terrible courage"' of Sikh troops at 
Sobraon, wrote Sir Charles Gough to Sir Robert Peel, 
the British Prime Minister: ri Policy precluded me from 
publicly recording my sentiments on the splendid gallantry 
of our fallen foe p or to reord the acts of heroism displa¬ 
yed, not only individually but almost collectively by the 
Sikh sirdars and army* and l declare, were it not from a 
deep conviction that my country** good required the 
sacrifice, I could have wept to have witnessed the fear¬ 
ful slaughter of so devoted a body of men. 1 ' 1 

"Certain it is that there would have been a different 
story to tell, if the 'body of men' had not been comman¬ 
ded by traitors, &hP Ranjit Singh, as according to Sinha p 
had indeed *'transformed a rabble of horsemen into the 
most efficient fighting machine/ 1 ' 


L The Sikhs & Hie Sikhs Wars, p, 43. 

2 Quoted in Rait, Ufe of Lurd Gotsgft* (wcslramistar, 1903, 
H, p. IQS, 

3. J, Mahijan. Annexation ol Punjab, p. 32 , 

4 See N. K. Smha F Ranjit Singh, pp. 15 $ — 1172 , 
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Chiefs of The Punjab 


A—Sad a Kaur 

The Sikh community is known for its daring adven¬ 
tures and a spirited and devotional courage, not only 
among its mendolk but among its women-folk as well. 
Not few instances are known, where women girded up 
their loins and accomplished wonders, where their men 
had been faded by destiny. And Sada Kaur is one of 
such blessed souls who have studded the pages of the 
Sikh History. 

Daughter of Sardar Daswandha Singh Atkol she was 
born in L762. Her family had a Long tradition of coura¬ 
geous and brave doings r and brought up in an heroic 
surrounding, not umnaturally, she herself developed 
those qualities of human spirit* which peopk get only 
alter devoted training under expert hands, 

Sada Kaur, when she came of age r was married to 
Gurbax Singh, the son ol Jai Singh, the famous chief of 
the Kanheya misl, who had played an important part in 
the early training of Ranjit Singes father, Maha Singh, 
But she was not destined to enjoy her married life for 
tong. In 17S4, when the combined forces of Maha Singh, 
Jassa Siogh Ramgarhia and Sansar ("hand K a loth 
attacked the Kanheyas at 1 Achat J two miles south of 
BataLa, Gurbux Singh was cue of those who lost his life 
in the battle-held. 
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Thus widowed, whereas an ordinary woman should 
have resigned herself to fate and vanished into the limb 
to of oblivion, Sada Kaur determined herself to fight the 
destiny and carve out for herself a place known only to 
administrative and diplomatic talents 1 2 . 

Shortly after when the father-in-law of Sada Kaur 
also bid her farewell lor ever, she was left alone to lead 
8,000 soldiers of her misl, and to do as best for herself 
and for them as she could. The first diplomatic plan 
uhich sprang up from her productive mind was to end 
the feud between Sukerchafcias and the Kanheyas for 
ever and to establish peace between the two mlsls. 
She proposed marriage between her only daughter Mehtab 
Kaur and the handsome little son of Maha Singh- Her 
purpose in the proposal being that she would be able to 
make Ran jit Singh as her stepping stone, and by uniting 
the strength and resources of the two families, she would 
carve out for herself a kingdom. The proposal was 
promptly accepted, but in the game of diplomacy, her 
son in-Jaw was more than a match for her, and as the 
future history was to show, she herself played precisely 
the same role, as she had designed lor the sou of Maha 
Singh, One year after the betrothal of her little daughter, 
the marriage between Mehtab Kaur and Ran jit iingh 
was solemnised. This was done in 1785 s . 

Maha Singh died in 1792, at the young age of 27, and 
while at his deathbed, he handed over the charge of his 
12 years old son to Sada Kaur, For about s.x or seven 
years, she conducted the affairs of the two mi*U, but 
alter this Ranjit Singh came of age. Thera was no more 
a necessity of her putting herself to trouble for Suker- 
ebaVda administrative problems. 


1. Lithhi ttanr f Jang Batala\ F. 42 

2. Griffin* 'Chiefs of Punjab' r P, 161. 
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In 1799, as we have studied, the combined forces of 
Ran] it Singh and Sada Kaur marched upon Lahore and 
occupied the political capital oi the Punjab. Here she 
played an important part in winning her son-in-law a 
vie to r y 1 . A $ pre vie u =ly plan ned „ Sada K a or marched upon 
the Delhi gate of the city, while Ear jit marched on the 
Lahori gate, and after entering into the city, it was she 
who got bombardment on the walls of the fort stopped 
and instead suggested a peaceful plan of offering safe 
conduct and a good jagir to Chet Singh if he vacated the 
fort handing It over to Ranjit Singh, The plan was 
accepted by both the sides. Later she played an impor¬ 
tant part in settling the citizens to peaceful pursuits of 
life. 

Later on p Amritsar was occupied by Kaniit Singh, 
And here again she placed an important part in getting 
the city vacated peacefully and in preventing any viola¬ 
tion of the city's sanctity 1 3 . 

In J819, Makhan Singh, the Kazim of Rawalpindi had 
been killed while trying to suppress up-risings in Has ira. 
Hukma Singh Chimni, the Kiladar of Aitock hearing 
this news p marched upon the villages p the inhabitants of 
which had killed Makhan Singh, and reduced Sul tan pur 
and Mora etc, of these villages to ashes 6 . He sent a report 
to the Maharaja suggest jug that a strong expedition 
should be despatched to Hazara to establish complete 
peace and order in the country. It was a formidable 
job, which only capable military minds could perform. 
The Maharaja sent Sada Kaur with Shrr Singh, Sham 
Singh AtfcuiwaU and 6,000 soldiers for the purpose. \ 
bloody action was fought with the rebellious elements on 
the Gand-gir hills. Sada Kaur is herself *aid # to have led 
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2. See Chapter HI, P, 4Q—41 

3. See Wilson, Export pel Hazara, P, 12G, 
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her soldiers with a naked sword in her hand, wluch P" 
cd her followers. Just when the battle was at its hottest 

she all of a sudden ordered her troops to mow back 

few steps. This gave an impression to the entmy 
the Khalsa forces were on their flight, they tame ou 
to pursue them, >hen to their astonishment t, t 
Khalsa fell upon them slaughtering a ' 

them instantaneously. The enemy sutrendered butsom 
11, d. pursued by yonthful Dewan Ram Dayal, who wa 
killed by them just when he turned to come back. 

When Sada Kaur heard of it, befitting punishments 
were given to the culprits. The rebellious people collected 
together thereafter and sent their leaders to Sadu Iviur 
to'beg forgiveness. Sada Kam thereupon called a t the 
important persons of the place at a gathering, an> re 
out to them a warning that unless they behaved them- 
selves properly, they would be seriously dealt with. Her 
way of dealing with them impressed the people and thus 
ije&cfi wm restOTfid, 

After this small fortresses and police posts were 
established at different places*, and Sada Kaur came 
back, and her services were very much appreciated by 

the Maharaja. _ 

1 „ 1823, however. S erie»e diSeM«s ** 

ween Sada Kaur and Ranjit Singh on Wadm T c 
Maharaja suspected her to be in correspondence with 
the British, and Sada Kant was informed by him to retire 
herself from an active life. 

Sada Kaur herself being by this time an old woman. 

desired it, and spent rest of her life at Amritsar, where 

She died in December 1832, at the ripe age of 70. Having 
heard of her death, the Maharaja reached Amritsar 
immediately along with Princes Nau Nihil Singh an 
Sher Singh and performed her cremation rites m befitting 

manners- __ _ ____——- 


i Chapter ^VII P. tOl—103. 
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B— Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. 

Par da r fa-sa Pingh Ahluwalia, who bad led the Sikhs 
through inany a difficult terrain, and who was founder of 
the famous misl of the Ahlownlias, had died childless in 
1783. I : e was succeeded by Sardar fchag Singh Ahlu- 

walia to the leadership ol his mid. Rhag Singh died in 

1801. and after his death his son Fateh Singh came to 
power. 

Fatih Singh had been born in 1784. He was quite 
young of age w hen he heard of Ran jit Singh s conquest o( 
Lahore, He hurried thither, congratulated the Maharaja 
for his achievement, and promised his lull support in the 
consolidation of Sikh Raj in the Punjab. The two chiefs 
exchanged their turbans in ISOi, as a mark of perpetual 
friendship', and began to plan their future course of 
action 

Kasur had been giving trouble to the Maharaja* Fateh 
Singh accompanied him at the head ol his 1,500 soldier s p 
whin he marched upon the territory in 1BG3, Here Fateh 
Singh for the first lime displayed his military genius, 
which made the Maharaja really proud of him. it has 
already beta discussed how a tribute was realised from 
Kasur and the K ha Isa forces, returned. 

When the Maharaja marched upon Amritsar, the 
Ahluwalia Sardar accompanied him in the expedition, and 
he, along with Sada Kaur, mid-e every effort to see the 
things sealed without any violation ol the sanciuy ol 
this city ol Qvau Ram Das, That he was a man of 
patient and mature deliberation at thh young age is 
further proved from the fact, that when in. ISOi, Hoik a r 
entered LM'jab and requested help from the Maharaja 
against the English, he advised him firmly to desist from 
any such actio n, w hich should have p laced t he infa nt 
" i. S^Tchaptef m p F.3B-39* 
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Sikh State in a jeopardy 1 . It wis as a result of his special 
efforts that later a treaty was signed by Generat Lake 
and Holkar, where-by some territory south of the 
C ha rubai including the State of Indore was secured to 
the Maratha chief*. How much was Holkar obliged to 
Fateh Singh and the Maharaja, the idea regarding it 
may be had from his own words 3 , which translated freely 
into English would mean : n By getting this treaty signed 
you have, as if, established my state anew, I and my 
family will never forget this act of friendship of yours " 

Nor was General Lake himself less obliged for this act 
of Fateh Singh, Both Fateh Singh and General Lake 
exchanged some beautiful presents between them 4 . 

In the Cis-Sutlej expedition $ of the Maharaja, Fateh 
Singh accompanied him, as we have discussed and was 
given a due share of the territories thus conquered. Jb 
1808, Fateh Singh led a successful expedition against 
Ahmed Khan Sial of Jhang* resulting in Ihe annexation 
of that territory to the Lahore authority* We have 
studied how a very explosive situation had developed bet¬ 
ween Sikhs and the English, before the Treaty of Amritsar 
was signed. The preparations from both the sides had 
been made* and it was timely advice of Fafeh Singh 
which to a considerable extent, resulted in the signing of 
the Treaty* The proof of the part played by Fateh 
Singh at this time, is clearly available in Metcalf's letter 
to the Government of India, in which he mentioned as to 
how in high esteem was the Sardar kept by the Maharaja 11 . 

Fateh Singh also played an important part in the 
Maharaja's relations with Sansar Cband Katoch, and in 
ultimate Sikh occupation of the fort of Kangra* 


L- Set Angla-sikh kcSatjons, P, S4 — 87 

2. Aitcheson* A collection of Treaties ajid Engagements'„ 
lX k F. 22. 

a, Dewan itamjas. *Twaritihd*Kapurthata\ P. 374* 

4, Util, P* 317, 

5, Camp Go^rana, Nov T & t IgQS. 
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That Fateh Singh occupied a position of high respect 
in the eyes of the Lahore Darbar, is proved from the fact 
that on more than one occasion, when the Maharaja left 
on some serious expedition, Fateh Singh was left behind 
to bok after the State affairs in his absence. This 
happened in 3810, when the Maharaja marched towards 
Multap and in 1819 when he marched towards Kashmir, 

As we have discussed in the chapter on the f Anglo- 
Sikh Relations' for some time there developed some mis¬ 
understanding between Maharaja and the Ahlmvalia 
Sardar, which resulted in Faith Singh's trying to seek 
British protection. It was not long before, howevi r, 
that the friendly relations between the two were 
restored 1 , 

Fateh Singh died In 1838, three years before the death 
of the Maharaja, and in him Ranjit Singh lost an honest 
fiirnd, who played not an in significant part in the de¬ 
velopment and consolidation of his power in the Punjab. 

C — Hari Singh NaJwa 

Hari Singh was born at Gujranwala in 1751. He was 
only seven years of age w r hen his father, Sardar Gurdial 
Singh died, and the child was left to his maternal uncle 
to be brought up. Although no regular arrangement had 
feetn made lor the military training of the child, yet by 
hi? personal effort? and interest, be is said to have learnt 
a most all the prevailing aits of fight, with and without 
weapons, by the age of L5. 

It is said that the Maharaja used to hold a grand 
Barbar every year, at which young men from every part 
of the country collected to show their fighting qualities, 
and the Maharaja selected the best among them to be 
included in the country's forces. One such Bar bar was 
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l r See for details, Umclat-ul-Tuarikli, il # p 4 343, 
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held in 1805* in which Karl Singh having shown the b:st 
of his qualities, he was induced in the Maharaja's 

’Fauj-i-khas'. 

Shortly after his recruitment into Maharaja s services, 
one day he accompanied the Maharaja in his hunting 
expedition, where he is said to have cloven the head of 
a tiger, which, according to Hugel, won him the title of 
Nairn 1 , The Story runs that Raja Nal had been expert 
in killing lions, and when Hari Singh kilted the one, he 
began to he known as Haii Singh Nal. The word Na! 
later deformed became Salwa. 

By his sagacity and prudence, and by his qualities 
not only of a soldier hut also of an efficient administra¬ 
tor, the Nalwa Sardar had won for himself such a place in 
the heart of the Maharaja that once he directly told him - 
"To role a kingdom it is necessary to have men like 

you 4 ”- 

f It was in 1807, at the time of the conquest of Kasur 
that Nalwa gave the first proof of his fighting capabi¬ 
lities. 

In 1810, he led an expedition against Sialkot For 
two days the Khalsa troops showed no decisive results, 

on the third day Nalwa mustering up a grert courage, 

and with a flag of the Maharaja in his hands, ran up 
to the rampart, and scaling the walls of Ihe fort, 
planted the flag. It was a signal for the army to make 
a determined dash and the fort was taken. 

In 1810, when. Multan was attacked, Nalwa played 
daring part of a devoted soldier, and was wounded in 
the battle-field. In IS 13, along with Mohkam Ch-ind, 
Nalwa made a mark in his successful, battle at llizro 
against the Afghans. In 1815, he subdued some chiefs 

— “X levels,'F. 254.' 

2, Umdiit-y]-Twariklj K iiL P* 319. 
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of the sub mountainous territories of Kashmir, including 
Ka jauri and also collected tributes from some chiefs on chiefs 

the banks of the Cheuab. In ISIS. Nafcrt participated 
in an attack upon Multan under the nominal leadership 

of Prince Kharak Singh, and conquered the territory 
finally 1 It* l SI 9, he led one of the three armies attack¬ 

ing Kashmir*, and though by the time he reached. 1 he 
Afghans had already capitulated, he subdued some of Kashmir 
the sub-chiefs who still resisted the Sikh arms, thus 
ending the 500 years old rule of the Mahem.nedans in the 

valley. 


Later on he was appointed governor of the valley. 
And here again he gave a very creditable account of 
tiimsell*. 


An important incident occured in Novomber 1821. 
T he Nalwa Sardar had been returning to Lahore via 
Jluxaffaiabad with 7.000 troops and much ti ensure. 
About 30.000 people of Hazara collected at Mangh Pass 

and intercepted him demanding a toll. Salwa tried to 

porsuade them to desist from such an aciion; but not 
Line successful in this, he gave them a square battle, 
and routed 30.000 with his 7,000 killing 2,000 Afghans at 
the spQi 1 - It was a resounding victory alter which, 
Kalwa was appointed governor of Hazara. 


The Mangli 
Pa^3 battle. 


Governor 
oi 1 1 Li f.&t a * 


H«e «*ta. h' gave a very praiseworthy account ol SSSS* 
himself and *aa a perfect seeeest -hera anccoii™ bo*«- 

nors, Mohkam Chand and Ram Dyal had been stained. 

Sada Kanr and Sber Singh too had followed only a policy 
Q f conciliation. During his governorship of Hazara, he 
built a new town ol Haripur, known after his name, an 
the fort of Kishangarh, which are living memories of his 
feats till the modern times. _ _ _ 


l. Sec Conquest of Uulian, V. S3 — 59 __ 

2 g t .»* CoriQu^st f>i Kiiihinir, t. 59 

1 Adnj Ln istrasio n and ^m^dat uM Ot frMtautf. P. - - 

4, Maulvi Sliran Bakbsh. larikhi-Hiuiara , V. 1W, 


St 
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At Nausher* and Sangmm, across the river Attock 
near the Shershahi road, the Khalsa troops fought heroic 
battle with Afghans tverify times their number, Th:s 
resounding success of the Khalsa against so powerful an 
army is an incident in the Sikh History* which any 
nation in the wo rid will be proud to own* The credit 
goes to Nalwa. 

We h ve discussed, how Peshawar was annexed and 
what diplomacy was used in the execution of the design. 
And in this again, Nalwa had a commanding hand 1 . The 
up risings revolt of Say ad Ahmad,^a fanatic of Peshawar, 
had a?su been suppressed by Nalwa himself. Later w r hen 
Dost Mohammad declared a jehad against the Sikhs, 
#t Hari Singh, as usual, was impatient and wanted to have 
a straight fight wilb an army of 20,000 under his com¬ 
mand,. but Ran jit Singh ordered him not to take a chance 
till he came and tried diplomatic methods 2 3 /' 

Later on, he waj appointed governor of Peshawar 1 , 
and we have studied how and in what circumstances was 
he killed while protecting the fort of jamrtid, on April 
30, 1837. 

In money matters, the Nalwa Saidar was not said to 
have been very honest. And many times, it is said 
he reported false raids and appreciated money, 
Ouce when at a review, has battalions had been found 
below the stipulated strength, he was heavily fined by 
the Maharaja. When he died, he had a Jaglr worth 
Rs_ 3.67J 00 of annual income, but it was all confiscated 
by the Maharaja, his son being given only a minor post. 
But this does not mean that the Maharaja was in any 
way less grateful to him for the part he had played in 

i, OMiquMt of Peshawar, F. 65 -75 

2 Sikh Review. August, 1&57. An article by Frem Nath Sett. 

3. See Aecount of Peshawar Administratitm P. 61“ 82 
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the making of his empire. The jagirg were in fact 
granted for one's life time only with few exceptions, 

$o that hereditary jagirdars may not bring the evil 
which had been the bane of the medieval times. 

When Nalwa died, the Maharaja shed tears from the -NEmak- 
eyes of his soul. He said that he had lost a fc Simak 
haial' servant of the Kbalsa 1 . And there was no doubt 
in what he said. 

D—Faqif Aziz-wd-Din* 

Born in 1780, Aziz-ud-Din was the eldest son of Faqir Bom USO 
Gulam Mohi-ud-Din, a follower of medical profession. At 
a very young age Aziz-ud-Din was sent tor training jn 
his ancestral profession to a famous authority on the prlttitoner 
subject, Vaid Lala Hakim RaL 


Once in 1799, Ranjit Singh having some trouble in his 
eyes, Hakim Rai was called for treatment, Hakim Rai 



The keen and searching eye of the Maharaja having 
fallen upon the boy, a couple of days after his visit in 
the palace, the Maharaja requisitioned his services from 
his teacher, and to starE with, he was appointed Health 
Officer of the city of Lahore. A jagir worth Rs, 5,U0Q of 
annual income consisting of Budho andSfaiikpur was 
granted to him. 

In 1807, as we have discussed, the Faqir along with 
Sardar Fateh Singh Kalianwala, was sent by the 
Maharaja to Kasur, as a rep re Tentative of the Lahore 
Government* to settle the affairs with the Nawab peace- To ^ 
fully. The latter having shown haughty ait nude, his 
country was attacked and annexed to the Lahore autho¬ 
rity, On his request the forgiving Faqir approached the 
Maharaja and secured the Nawab the jagir of^Manidof, 


1* Umdat-u L-Twarikh, iii, P, 3$?3. 
2, See Chapter IV P. ^2—43 
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worth Rs. 52,nCO of annual income 1 , which continued 
with his descendants even till the modern times. 

The Faqir played an important part in the Anglo* 
Sikh affairs in I SOS-9, leading to the Treaty of Amrit¬ 
sar. This created so good an impression upon the Maha¬ 
raja that the Faqir became an official adviser to the 
Darbar in diplomatic affairs, shortly after an continue 
in that position till his death. 

In 1 SlO, the Faqir was sent with the Khalsa forces to 
subdue some territories adjoining Gujrat. Although he 
did succeed ultimately in the mission, k* ^oes not seem 
to have shown a promise in this line as in dipivO-tic 

assignments- In 1813. the Faqir was appointed as an 
administrator for Chuch and adjoining territories, and 
here too he gave a good account of himself. He was 

equally successful in some diplomatic assignments with 

Yar Mohamad and Sayad Ahmad. 

In 1831, the Maharaja sent a mission to meet the 
To Simla Governor-General at Simla in connection with his forth¬ 
coming meeting with him at Rupat. The haq.r being 
one of its members, he displayed his genius quite credi- 
tably An interesting incident is told- It is said that 
during his visit at Simla a British officer once asked the 
Faqir as to which of hb eyes had the Maharaja lost 
during his illness. The reply of the Faqir was simple 
Disarmed and yet £0 impressive that it completely disarmed the 
the . questioner* Hfc answered that th® halo gI Ws Maharaja 
questioner ^ ^ bright that he had never dared to sec him in bis 

face 1 - 

Dost Mohammad had never reconciled himself to ibe 
Uotuufunad loss of Peshawar to the Sikhs. Having failed 1 in his 


Not 

enviable 


Chuch 


i* CqL Moasi, F- 171- 
2. Gnffin, i, F* 99- 
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attempt to defeat the Sikhs in 1835, be now appealed to 
the Maharaja to send some responsible representative of 
his to settle the boundry dispute peacefully wkh him. 

The Maharaja considered pone to be more suitable fur 

the purpose than the Faqir, who was thus assigned this 

duty. Dost Mohammad, however, had intended to play 

intrigue, and when the Faqir reached his court, he was 

put into captivity t and asked to send a a message to his Captivity 

Maharaja to return Peshawar if he desired his release. 

The Faqir, however, proved equal to the occasion, and 
was ultimately able to convince the Amir of the serious 
consequences that he was entailing upon himself thereby* purttiwtv* 
Promising to avoid retribution on the part of the 
Maharaja for his action, he got himself released. When 
the Maharaja heard of it, he boiled with rage and 
ordered the Nalwa Sardar to march on Jailalabad forth¬ 
with, True to his promise, the Faqir however requested 
the Maharaja to desist from the action and thus was a 
serious clash avoided. 


A patient thinker, man of peaceful dispositions and 
benevolent qualities of heart and mind, the Faqir advised 
the Maharaja more than once to avoid a cJash with the 
British. The Maharaja died in 1839, but the Faqir 
continued enjoying the respect of the Lahore Darbar till 
1844 when on December 3, at the middle age of 45, he 
left this mortal world, and went ibe way of all, the poor 
ai d rich, the high and low, who played their part on the 
stage of life and passed away. 


Released 


Died 1344- 


E — Dc wan Mohknm Chand 

Not a born soldier, Dew an Mohkam Chand was the son 

of a small shop-keeper named Babakhi Mai, of village 
Kunjah ia District Gujral. An interesting story is told 

as to how the one-eye monarch, Ran jit Singh, came to 
discover this boy and military genius in this shop¬ 
keeper's son. 
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It b said that once, ia 1SQ6, the Maharaja happc nc d 
Discovered to come to this village on a tour* While his procession 
was passing through a street, his eyes fell upon a boy; 
tender of age, but with excellent physique and imposing 
manly looks. The Maharaja stopped his horse immedi¬ 
ately, called him anigh, and addressed him thus : 
'Come along with me boy, and pat your body to some 
good use/ The boy bowed his head, and began to 
run before the Maharaja's horse. Reaching the place 
where the Maharaja was staying, the Maharaja got him 
changed from loose dre^s into a military attire, and being 
pleased with his new looks, he put him under military 
training. 

The boy was the future Dewan, Mohkam Chand* It 
wgs not long before Muhkam Clund became a commander 
of Maharaja's forces. He captured Kot Kapur*, Mukatsar 
and Qharamkot, and shortly after, marched with invin* 
dble KhaUa army on Fridkot, realising from its chief a 
nazrana of Rs. 20,000. 

In 1806, when the Maharaja crossed the river Sutlej 
to settle the dispute of Doted hi 1 , Mohkam Chand accom¬ 
panied him thither, and on their way back, it was 
Mahkam Chand who marched upon J and tela, Budbowal, 
Budhowal J a £ faoil r Kot Talwandl and Sanewal, and brought these 
JagniQQ. ' territories under the Maharaja's subjection. Some of 
these territories were later distributed by the Maharaja 
among his friends—Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, Jaswant 
Singh of Nabha and the chief of Jind, The Maharaja 
was so much pissed with Mohkam Cliandte daring 
spirit, that he granted him a big jagir of 71 villages, 
worth about Rs. 40,000 of annual income, including 
Jagraon. Mauza Gilakot and Talwandi 1 . 
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1. See Chapter VI, F. S8—S& 

% Gridin, "Tke Punjab Chiefs', F. £&. 
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In IS07, Mohkam Chand annexed to the Kbalsa Raj, juljuuduf 

Dfjab. 

the productive and wide lands of the Jullundur Doab, 
and pleased with him, the Maharaja granted him another 
jagir wo nil Rs. l\ lakhs of yearly income and appomted 
him as Nazim of this territory. In the coming year, the 
Dewan added another fifteen villages to the Maharaja’s 

HUn&tpur* 

territory, along with Himalpur* Fatoki and Wadni, F&takJ and 
whole of which was later granted to Sad a Kaur 1 . 

i 

After signing Treaty of Amritsar with the British, 
against the British construction of a cantonment in. 

Ludhiana, Ranjit Singh appointed the Dew an to survey 

irans-Sutlej territories and to decide as to where eoufd a 

Sikh fort he built to check the British designs. PhiJIore 

was selected by the DeWiin as the best site from strategi- fort Lft 

cal point of view. The proposal of the Dewan was Phil I*™ 

accepted, and the Dewan him&elf was put in-charge of 

the fortes construction. 

Sultan Mohamad of Bhimber had been giving some 
trouble to the Sikhs. The fort of PhiJIore having been 
completed, the Maharaja considered Mohkam Chand to 
be the most suitable person to lead an expedition against 
him, Although Sultan gave a tough battle to Mohkam 
Chand r the latter carried the day as a result of his 
organising genius. The Sultan was captured and des¬ 
patched to the Maharaja in chains. The territory was 
annexed to the Maharaja's authority, Some people had m 

been feeling restive in the JulJundur Doab under their 
new system. On his arrival back, they were all set 
aright. 

Shortly after this in November 1811 p opening cere¬ 
mony of the fort at Philloie was performed. After 
completing the “Akhand FalhT the Maharaja held a grand 
Dai bar in the fort, in which Mohkam Gbaud's services 
were highly praised. It was here that the title of 


L $** Latif, I history of tbe Punjab. 
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Th# title ‘Dewan was conferred upon Mohkam Chand, along with 

■mu ] i ■u Q o Lt r a ■ 

a big aod beautiful elephant, a high priced sword and a 
beautiful robe of honour, as a mark of appreciation of 
his services. 


KliIli 

suUl«c4 


Kashmir 


Chu chand 
Hatro 


In 1812, the Dewan brought RuLu and some other 
adjoining hilt territories under Khalsa subjection. It 
wa^ Mohkam Chand who Led the first expedition 1 against 
Kashmir and secured the person of Shah Shuja from that 
country. The fort of Attoek was occupied by the Sikh 
forces under the command of Mohkam Chand and Sardar 
Had Singh Nalwa, And later in the fateful battles of 
Chtidi and Hazro as well, Mohkam Chand took a leading 
part thereby giving a crushing defeat to Afghans, 


A great 
builder 


Mohkam Chand's actions against Afghans won him 
acclaims of the Khalsa and fame and name of one o| the 
foremest and most forceful military minds of the Darbar. - 
Befire closing the account of the life of this one of the 
great builders of the Sikh power* it would be interesting 
to relate an incident in his Life to show his love for the 
cause he had taken up. 


In 1312, when the marriage of Kharak Singh was 

celebrated, Ochterloney came as representative of the 

British Government to attend the function. On tl is 

occasion, he took an opportunity one day of requesting 

Ochterlo- the Maharaja to show him the fort of Phi I lore from 
ney a visit J _ . . 

at Phillore. inside, The Maharaja agreed to take him to Lhe fort the 
next morning. But when Mohkam Ch md heard of Lt, he 
took it ill, thal an enemy of lhe Khalsi should be 
permitted to sec inside of a fort, which may sometime 
have to he used against him or his kinsfolk. Before the 
Maharaja and Ochterloney* therefore* could reach the 
fort the next morning, Mohkam Chand closed its gates; 

] .-See Chapter V P. 59—65; a!so see Slabs*. F. *7 : 

M Gregor , i P. m : Latif. R 39a ; Amur bath. 

^Zafarnama Ran jit Singh, F, 73 « 
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on the arrival of the Maharaja outside, he took out his 
sword and presenting it to him he asked the Maharaja 
to kin him before he entered the fort along with Phiran- 
gj<j, Wiseman, as the Maharaja was, he respected his 
servant's sentiments and told Ochterlorey that he alone 
was not the owner of the Sikh State, he was only a 
share-holder with all the persons such as the Dewan 
was, and therefore could not do the things against their 
wishes. Ochterloney offered to go hack without fulfilling 
the purpose they had come (or 1 , 

Mohkam died on October 16, 1814, at the age of 71. At 
the time of his death he held a Jagir worth Rs. 6, 42,161 
of annual income. This was besides the jagirs held 
by his sons, grand sons or other relations. This alone 
is a positive proof of the high esteem in which this son 
of a shop-keeper was held by the Maharaja, 


pied rich 
19E4+ 


1.— Qchtertoiivy to chiei Secretary. Govt, cl India, Feb 27. 1912; 
GritTm* £\ (#5 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Downfall of the Sikh Power 

On July 29, IS39, Ran jit Singb died "as like the old 
lion as he l.ad lived 1 ,” He had ■'found the Punjab a 
waning confederacy, a prey to the Marat has, and ready 
to submit to English supremacy. He consolidated the 
numerous petty states into a kingdom, he wrested from 
Kabul the fairest of its provinces, and he gave the potent 
English no cause for interference 1 3 /* 11 He inherited 
mutiny/ 1 we could rather say in the words of Jagmohan 
Mahajan, 1 and created discipline, found chaos and pro¬ 
duced order; and sueceded by the sustained effort of a 
lifetime in carving out a compact kingdom for himself. But 
his achievement, though highly remarkable, was personal 
and consequently ephemeral'/ His rule was founded on 
the feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action 
of the necessary principles of military order and territo¬ 
rial extension, and when a limit had been $et to Sikh 
dominion, and his own commanding genius was no more, 
the vital spirit of his race began to consume itself in 
domestic contentions 4 . 

Empires rise but to fall. And the Silkh empire was 
not an exception. To throw responsibly, for its down 
fall on this factor or that, may perhaps be unjust, yet 
it is a matter of historical study, and we must therefore 
investigate impartially into the causes which led to the 
Sikh decline. 


I. Payne, p. 134- 

2 Cuuninguiu, History of the Punjab. 

3. ^Circumstance leading to Anncction of Punjab". p. I£ r 

4, Cunningham. History of the Punjab, 
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A .—Personal Responsibility of Ranjit Singh 

It swffls paradoxical and ironical, indeed, that the 
founder of an empire should be charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of its destruction. Yet it has been true of so 
many men and at so many places and nothing could be 
more just than to criticise Ran jit Singh as well, on this 
score, 

A very hard drinker as he was p "it was his indulgence 
in frequent and tiery potations which killed him/' before 
he should have died- Rut more. "Like most men who 
have been distinguished m history for administrative 
vigour and military genius* Ran jit Singh was very snsee* 
ptible to faminine influence." He married eighteen wives 
"nine by the orthodox ceremonial and nine by the simpler 
rite of throwing the sheet" (chadra dalna). Rut of hi$ 
mist resses and concubines, the chronicle is too scandalous 
lor more than a passing mention in this place- "When 
he had secured the legitimate succession in the person of 
his son Kharak Singh r he cared little for the discreditable 
intrigues of his harem. Many children were fathered 
upon him by these ladies, either for political objects 1 or in 
the hope of obtaining his special favour- 
*. + . + To his son p Kharak Singh, and to his grandson, Xau 
Nihal Singh, he sent several ladies of more thaji doubtful 
reputation from his own zenana; one of these being the 
beautiful Isar Kour, who was so cruelly forced to become 
Sati on the death of Maharaja Kharak Singh 1 / 1 


] . The case of his two sons through Mchtab Kaur, which has 
been mantioned elsewhere, is ene instance. Sec Latil, History 
vt the Punjab, VoL II., p. 370* where he even gives the 
nances of the persons from whom the two sons were procured. 
Slier Singh was purchased from his lather Xihala, a chint* 
weaver, a native of Mukerian/aiid Tara Singh from a Mahomme 
don woman* daughter of Matiki, a slave girl of Mehtab Kaui, 

2, Grillus pp» ICH$—107 
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The result of all these activities of the Maharaja was 
that, after the death of Nau Nihal Singh, none re¬ 
mained with undisputed claim to throne.* And we know 
that one of the causes of intrigues against Dalip Singh 
himself was that his legitimacy as being the son of 
Kan jit Singh was suspected. 

And then, as he accepted every son fathered upon 
him. though only with a pinch of salt, he cared lit tic to 
see that those who got this honour, should prove them¬ 
selves worthy of it. No training was imparted to them 
in state-craft or in diplomacy* and even Kharak Singh p on 
whom there seemed to be no stigma of illegitimacy* 
remained only a nincompoop. The Dogra jealousy had 
always kept him away from the court, and Ran jit Singh 
though wise enough p w r as not cautious enough to discern 
their intriguing attitude Aurangaeb^ attitude uf sus* 
picion towards his sons, robbed them of the training in 
king-craft leading finally to consequences simply catastro¬ 
phic to the Mughal empire. Ran jit Singh though not 
of suspicious character, his carelessness in the matter, 
repeated history in the case of the Sikh empire. 

Ran jit Singh, though not of autocratic dispositions, 
yet wielded powers which come only in the train of 
military dictators. Not unoficn was it that his trea¬ 
suries seemed to have been filled only with the help of 
his soldiers. Everything was cent rallied. The Maharaja 
was the supreme military commander, the supreme 
executive head and the supreme judge of his 
State. Rarely was ever an initiative given to an 
officer in administration or in military ventures. His 
court, may be with a few honourable exceptions, was a 
pack of sycophants, who though ambitious, were yet not 
all round administrative and diplomatic geniuses And 
the natural result was, that when the Maharaja died p 
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there was a vacancy everywhere. Soldiers lost their 
commander and the people their fountain-head of justice 
and the chief administrator 

And though, the Maharaja recruited men in his 
services only on merit, and though it goes to his credit 
that in an age of religious depravity, he cultivated in his 
court only the sane laws of religious toleration, yet the 
Sikhs and Hindus on the one side, and Muslims on the 
other, were people not only of diverse faiths but also of 
contradictory* traditions- which in that age* placed them 
only poles asunder. Under the magnetic influence of the 
Maharaja, they could work together, but after him their 
harmoruou * co-operation was as difficult as ever it could 
be. And this was never fore-seen. 

Views differ regarding the Maharaja % financial system. 
-The Maharaja squeezed the last drop of blood out of 
the peasant's veins/" some would say, and although what 
the Maharaja took with one hand, gave away with the 
other, and every peasant family having sent a son or two 
in the Maharaja's army h money flowed back into the 
villages in the shape of the soldier savings, yet the way 
they parted with their hard-earned money from the labour 
consuming lands, was hardly relishing, lliey tolerated 
all this because they had seen the worse days, but when 
they learnt of the better systems of U.e English, they 
found it difficult to put up with. The old. The changes 
introduced by the Tintish* were more scientific and less 
exacting 

Nor was the custom system of the Maharaja the one 
worth much appreciation 1 . It affolded an encouragement 
neither to trade nor to industry* Those who studied the 
free flow of trade in the territories lidd by the British. 
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disliked, naturally. a system under which scores of custom 
lines ran irregularly cutting one another at several places 
and thus making the goods brought from one end of the 
country to the other, pay customs not only once, twice, 
or even thrice, but many a time, making the articles of 
common use thus dearer and more difficult to be consu¬ 
med by the common man. And then the Maharajas 
government was a national government, in which there 
was no necessity of winning the support of the privileged 
and moneyed classes, to exploit and controlthc poor, as 
the British later did. Maharaja made every attempt to 
check the rich people from growing rich 1 . “These wealthy 
and incapable men,'' thus, writes Cunningham, "stood 
rebuked before the superior genius of Ran jit Singh, and 
before the mysterious spirit which animated the people 
arrayed in arms, and they thus fondly hoped tfm a 
change would give them all they could desire.” 

Nor was the Army Administration such which could 
have left much undesirtd- Besides the irregular part of 
his army, which was too free and indisciplined. the Akalis 
among whom remained too much undomesticated and 
had so many times threatened even the Maharaja’' envn 
tife, the regular part of his army too, was not put under 
and trained for subordination to the civil officers, with 
the result that by the time Sher Singb acceded to power, 
it became simply a self-governing body. “Its affairs'* thus 
writes Payne, "were conducted by panchayats, or councils 
of ‘‘five'', representing each company, and elected by the 
soldiers themselves.” The principle of the common¬ 
wealth of the Khalsa. which had been introduced by 
Gum Gobind Singh, and under which the authority of the 
"five" was stronger than even tliat of the Guru himself, 
was too much mis-used. "To these panchayats the men 

” |See - tliaThaptci mT Civil Ail rum ItaujU Slog 'a perssaal 
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looked for the redress of all their grievances, and to them 
they made their demands lor increased pay or the dis¬ 
missal of obnoxious officers. The system originated in 
the reign of Sher Singh, and So rapidly did the power of 
the councils grow that they soon acquired the complete 
control, not only of the army* but of almost every branch 
of the administration." Civil supremacy in the hands of 
military personnels is never an authority well-placed. 
And it is no wonder that ™In those days power was a 
dangerous possession. Every state official knew that 
to incur the displeasure of the army was equivalent to 
signing his own death warrant 1 / 1 No sane-minded stat¬ 
esman would dare come forward. 

Troops rose in rebellion at Peshawar, Multan, Kashmir 
and newly conquered state of Mandh shortly after the 
Maharaja's death, and when Dhiair Singh disbanded some 
whole regiments, "this only served to increase the general 
disorder, for the discharged soldiers, scattering over the 
surrounding districts, throw in their lot with the many 
robber bands, who, in the absense of any settled govern¬ 
ment, roamed unchecked over the country side, black¬ 
mailing the terrified cultivators, driving oil their cattle, 
ar.d pillaging their farmsteads and villages 1 /* 

A wise conqueror as he was, Ranjit Singh failed to 
1P breathe into the hearts of his people any noble senti¬ 
ment that would have held them together after his 
death 4 / P No common art was encouraged, no common 
culture developed, Xor was a common system of educa¬ 
tion founded The people eombiued together only under 
the dominating authority of Ranjit Singh, and when that 
unifying centre was no more, the centrifugal forces got 


L Payot, 1 Short History of the SikhV, pp. I $ 1 — 152; Gordon, 

p. 124. 

2. Payne* pp r I-14 —145 ; Cordon, p, 124* 
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the best of their. chance, and everything scattered away 
in no time. 

Although K.injit Singh tried to Whittle down the 
possessions of Sardars like Hari Singh Nalwa, by confisca¬ 
ting their jagins after their death, to the point even of 
incurring the blame of ingratitude to his servants yet, 
writes G. L, Chopra. *'Ranjit failed to follow consistently 
the policy of reducing the people of the Punjab to a more 
or less uniform political level: the most glaring example 
of such a failure was the grant of an extensive and con¬ 
tiguous territory to a single Dogra family." And it was 
this Dogra family which was one of the potent causes 
leading to the distraction of the Sikh power. The Dogra 
brother Raja Gulab Singh, who later on carved out a 
seperate state for himself in Kashmir, was blamed of 
having rebelled many a times under Ran jit Singh, but 
he was always protected by his brother Dliian Singh, who 
never failed in prevailing upon the Maharaja 1 1 take a 
lenient view of the mis doings of the in-experienced 
youth. Here was a generosity ill-placed. Gulab Singh 
was not an in-experienced man, he was rather making 
experiments, which led so unfailinglv into the creation 
of a separate Dogra state- Not few of the sincere sirdars 
of the Maharaja's court, were disgusted with this over- 
patronisation of the Dogras. 

Nor had the intriguers among the Dogra Rajputs 
failed in bringing harm to the State even during the 
lifetime of the Maharaja. Had Dhtan Singh forwarded the 
letter of H iri Singh Nalwa to the Maharaja, requesting 
his soldiers back, whom he had sent for Naunihal Singh’s 
marriage, the life of this ill-fated and hard-pressed, yet 
so seasoned a general, Nalwa, might have been spared at 
Peshawer, and he might have been of better service to 
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the Sikh State in the hoar of its peril. Had the Dogras 
not kept prince Kharak Singh away from the Maharajah 
court , on one pretext or the other, the prince, the heir- 
apperent. might have got a better training in king-craft 
and saved his life and his empire. Ran jit Singh knew 
well that the Dogras would not permit his children to 
rule peacefully after his death. ‘"It was the aim of the 
Jammu brothers to bring the whole of the Punjab under 
their dominion, Dhian looking forward to the control of 
the south, and Gdab that of the north 1 :' 1 Yet he did 
nothing to amend the situation. 

His ministers were usually his favourites and adven¬ 
turers, Selection of the Maharaja's officers was done on 
the basis of their outward merits, and never on the basis 
of their conviction It was hardly astonishing, therefore 
that not a few of them were later on found to be in 
correspondence with the British, paving the way to latter's 
supremacy in Punjab, 

Once when seeing the map of India, in which all but 
Punjab had been shown red, the colour of the British 
empire, Ranjit Singh said! iB Sab lal ho jaiga/* meaning 
that the time will come when whole of this map would 
turn red. Or in other words, he knew that the British 
were bound to annex the Punjab after his deaths and there 
was bound to be w'ar between the two powers on the 
score. His mistake was that he postponed this war* 

The decline of the Sikh power, according to some 
writers began when the Maharaja signed the Treaty of 
Amritsar in 180$, There was no reasonable excuse, 
according Eo these writers for his demoralised attitude 
towards the English after 1823, His diplomatic defeats 
on the question of Ferozepur* on the question of Shikar* 
pur and on that of the Navigation of the Indus, were 
simply the signs of his cowardice. That the Sikh forces 
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were strong enough to fight and defeat the British, only 
if their rider had hared to enter the venture, is proved 
conclusively when, as Payne seems to agree, in the Kabul 
disaster of the British m the First Anglo-Afghan war, the 
p “British force had suffered defeat at ihe hands of a foe 
over whom the troops f the Khalsa had gained more 
than one decisive victory/' Although the Maharaja was 
living, when the British faced their initial failure in 
Afghanistan and although he did see his own advantage in 
their failure, yet he remained unwilling or afraid to with¬ 
draw from his engagements'. He rather, against ids own 
interest: sent his whole army to Peshawer under his grand 
son* Man Nihal, to act in concert with Captain Wade, 
leaving his Sutlej frontier, then occupied by a British 
division* quite unprotected. He did not only this* but 
"the whole resources of his country in cattle, grain, etc*, 
were thrown open to the British Government 

That if he had dared, he might have won a war 
Against the British may }et further be proved when we 
learn that the British Governor-General ’became nervous* 
Indeed, when pursuing, once at least a bold policy in 
1833, the Maharaja sent Ids army to the bank of the Sutlej 
to check the British soldiers, in case* on their march to 
Afghanistan they tried to force their wav through 
the Punjab, 

But this boldness of the Maharaja in 1838* was an 
unfortunate event. The Khalsa army was encouraged, 
and they developed a confidence in their power. But 
tlds they did at a moment, when shortly after, they lost 
their leader and a sane commander, the Maharaja himself. 
If was this event which later inspired them cross Sutlej, 
under the leadership but only of traitors. A suicide, as 
it proved to be. 


l« 'Short History of the Sikhs*. 133^134. 
2 . Calcutta Review All glut 1844, p, 47 
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Bismarck uted to siy, thus writes Or. M, K* Slnha, a 
political alliance between two powers always means one 
rider and the other a horse. In the case of Anglo-Sikh 
relations under Ran jit Singh, "the British Gove rrmnent 
was the rider and Ran jit was the horse." "He never 
grandly dared He was aU hesitancy and indecision." He 
in fact, had killed the Sikh State before it seemed to have 
actually died- Clearly thus, the responsibility of the 
Maharaja in the downfall of his empire was not small* 

But let us not condemn the Maharaja too much on 
this score, lor howsoever imperfect, he was a human¬ 
being after all. And as a hunmn*beifig 
he was unfortunate too, in the respect that almost 
all his loyal and brave generals, such as M obtain Chand, 
Dewun Chant!, Hari Singh NaUva and Ram Dayal had 
died before he himself left this mortal world. And none 
remained behind, except the weaklings and traitors to 
control the army* And again if the Maharaja failed to 
establish an efficient and lasting administration,, let us 
not forget that the Maharaja was too busy in the con¬ 
quest and consolidation of territories to afford much of 
time for other activities. And then, the Maharaja's time 
was only the medieval period of the Indian History, and 
the traditions that he inherited were only Oriental tradi¬ 
tions To compare his administrative works with those 
of the modern times or with those of his contemporary 
European monarchy would simply be an anachronism, 
and hence an injustice to that great hero of the land of 
the Five Rivers, 

B— The Dogras. 

And there were other causes too leading to to the de¬ 
cline of the Sikh power, "Some tim^ previous to his 
death, ' thus writes Sir John Gordon, "Ranjit Singh 
had taken into special favour the family of his minister 
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Raja Dhian Singh, a Dogra Rajput, consisting of his 
son and two brothers, upon all of whom he conferred 
the title of Raja with princely Jagirs or fiedts for their 
maintenance. Poor, but of good family* they entered the 
Sikh services as troopers; handsome atid wed mannered, 
they soon attracted notice by their ability, and rapidly 
rose to high position, where there influence in public 
affairs became paramount, but not bdn^ Sikhs, they 
were looked on with great jealousy by the other Sardars. 
They played a deep game in the intriguing policy of that 
time, bent on gaining power and wealth, and on beco¬ 
ming independent, a policy which ultimately was succ¬ 
essful, 

"The Dogra Rajputs, a branch of the old Arya in¬ 
vaders of India p survived the Moharaedan invasions by 
occupying the hilly country north ol the Punjab plains, 
where Ihey maintained their independence till conquered 
by Kanjit Singh ..they are strict Hindus, very clannish, 
loyal to their chiefs, and good soldiers p with all the Raj¬ 
put pride of ancient lineage* disdaining every service but 
that of arms*”. 

Whereas in the European countries, by this time, to 
certain extent, better political principles and traditions 
might have been established, in the orient]al traditions, 
that bane of monarchal government, the king makers p 
still existed. The decline of all gteat Muslim dynasties 
in the Medieval India, and the decline of the Mughal 
Empire itself had been marked by such self-made and 
self-seeker parties or juntos of king makers, and the Sikh 
power in this connection, oonld be no exception, These 
Dogra Rajputs, made best use of the opportunity that 
offered itself due to the weakness of Ran jit Singh's 
successors* They had already been intriguing for power 


1. Gen. Sir John J.H.Gttdoo, Hie Sikli9\ pp 120-121. 
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and the Maharaja had already noticed it, but during the 
life time of the Maharaja, partly due to their respect for 
him, and partly due to his strength, power and experience, 
they had never ventured to come out openly, although 
Gulab Singh did make some minor efforts towards this 
end. But it was a clear writing on the wall that these 
Dogra brothers, would make the life of Ranjit Singh s 
successors difficult: 

The moment the Maharaja died, all the modesty and 
more civilized principles of politics were thrown to the 
wind, and the Dogtas openly came to the forefront to 
quench their thirst for poll ical power. Raja Hira Singh 
the son of Raja Dhian Singh, was their candidate tor the 
throne. This small and handsome boy. it may be added 
for our knowledge, was in the life time of the Maharaja, 
especially loved by him, for a reason which even Osborne 
could not understand The boy had so much an influ¬ 
ence upon the Maharaja that he resetved even the pri¬ 
vilege of interrupting the Maharaja, which none else 
•not even his son—could do, while the monarch w^as busy 
talking with somebody in his court; and the boy sat on 
a chair in the court with the Maharaja, while the per¬ 
sons such as Faqir Aziz-ud-Din. who had spent life time 
in his service, squatted on the floor. No doubt the boy 
had thus collected considerable amount of influence 
upon some of the Maharaja's courtiers, on which later, 
he could bank for the realisation of his and his father's 
ambition. 

After the death of the Maharaja, Raja Dhian Singh 
brought his son, Kharak Singh to the throne, but seeing 
liim too much inclined towards his favourite Chet Singh, 
and Dhian Singh himself being an ambitious man, thus 
writes Ji'Gregor 1 , he murdered Chet Singh and some 
others in the presence of Kharak Singh. "After this act 
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of violence, Kharak Singh shut himself up, and, though 
he occasionally attended the Durbar, he never forgave 
the insult. His intellect, never very powerful, became 
impaired, and the management of public affairs thus fell 
into the hands of Nonehal Singh*.**..After a short reign 
of a Httle more than twelve months, Kharak Singh died 
of a broken heart/' According to some other writers, 
however, in conspiration with his son, Naunihal Singh, 
Dhian Singh killed Chet Singh and imprisoned Kharak 
Singh. Kharak Singh was later poisoned, which is confi¬ 
rmed by Smyth, who writes thus : rr Kharak Singh was 
aware that he had been poisoned —at length Kharak 
Singh died and neither must nor can he made a secret 
that he died from the slow effects of stnall doses of Saph- 
eda and Kaskaree/ |J| Cunningham also writes, "although 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened 
by drugs os well as by mtfihal harshness, there were 
none who cared for a ruler so feeble add unworthy.*" 

Be that as it may. Kharak Siagh died on 5th Novem¬ 
ber 1840 p and there was no doubt that this was a result 
of the Dogra conspiracy. 

Capt. Wade was said to have been another hinder- 
ance in the way of the Dogma, Firstly because, as acc¬ 
ording to Cunningham, he had refused to make Dhian 
Singh the medium of comunieation with Kan jit Singh p 
when the latter was living. And secondly that he accu¬ 
sed Nauniiud Singh, the heir—apparent, of machination 
with the Afghan chiefs. Raja Dhian Singh got Capt, 
Wade transferred* and in his place now* Mr. Clerk was 
appointed on 1st April 1S40* as the British agent in the 
Punjab. 

1. History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 

2. History of the Sikbs, p. 2&&. Gordon and Latif p however* 
write that rumours were *ct afloat that Kharak Sinyh wanted 
to surrender Punjab to the lirittoh, ICe wm therefore deposed 
atid his sou brought to power. The former died after some time 
oi his deposition. 
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For ei greater portion of the period of Kharak Singh*s 
reign in the Punjab, it was his son Naunihal Singh, who 
in reality administered the State affairs, During this 
period, writes Cunningham, he proved to be a competent 
and an efficient ruler, and there was every possibility 
that given an oppoi (unity, he would succeed ip arrest¬ 
ing the violent decline in the Sikh power. But the king 
makers, the Dogra Rajputs, were perhaps determined 
not to see him a success. He was returning from the 
last ceremonies connected with the death of his father, 
when a structure of the fort fell upon him Cunningham 
writes that, as a result of this the young Maharaja 
became senseless and died during the night. According 
to M'Gregor 1 , he died at the spot, but it was given out 
that he had been seriously injured. His dead body 
was carried into the palace, where the nest morning he 
was declared to have died. There was no doubt, however 
that the Dogras were the culpable homicides If the 
structure of the fort fell upon Naunihal Singh, it had 
already been so planned to fail, and one view goes so far 
as to say that, the young Maharaja was only seriously 
injured, and after medical treat meat, he was declared 
to be out of danger, but fearing a retribution from him* 
the Dogras got him murdered during the night. 

After this, Mai Chand Kaur, the mother of ^aunihal 
Singh was brought to the throne* She was expecting a 
posthumous son to Namruhal Singh but as its sex could 
not be known, the Dogras openly came forth with their 
plans and suggested that Raja Hira Singh could be ado¬ 
pted by the Mai as her son. The Mai however refused 
this. Later on she was suggested a 'Ckaddar Balm* of 
Naunibai Singh's wife with Hira Singh. But this proposal 
too having been refused, they now began to pl^n to do 
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a short work of this lady as well. They conspired with 
Raja Sher Singh, whose claims to the throne were only 
doubtful, 1 and as according to Clerk, in the month of 
June 1842, they beat the lady to death 1 . 

Sher Singh came to power, and for sometime he wor¬ 
ked with the consent of the Dogras. But he had the 
painful story of a chain of the recent barbarous treach¬ 
eries of his Prime Minister Dhian Singh before him, and 
he had no confidence that they would not be perpeteruted 
against him. Securing therefore the help of A jit Singh 
Sand ban walia, he got the Raja murdered. 

But A jit Singh who thus murdered Raja Dhian Singh, 
did not do so for the sake of Slier Singh. He had his own 
ambitions, and shortly after, getting Sher Singh too mur¬ 
dered p he got himself at the helm of affairs 1 . The Sand- 
hanwalia Sardar* too, however, was not destined to enjoy 
the power for a long time. Soon after, when the Dogra 
chief Hira Singh, learnt of all these developments at 
Lahore, he appealed to the army and winning over the 
support of some Sikh forces, invaded Lahore* caught hold 
of Saudhanwalia and put him immediately to death- 

After this, Hira Singh brought Dalip Singh to the throne. 
Although he failed in becoming a king the himself, he was 
declared to be The Prime Minister of State. Dalip Singh 
too, however, could not rule for a long time. The Dogras 
such as Gulab Singh, as it will be discussed later, were 
aspiring to carve out with the help of the British^ sep- 
rate states of their own And this was possible only if 
there were a dash between Sikhs and the British. 

Thus writes Gordon: "The chief Sardars had gained 
affluence and lost moral force; the army was venal; and 

I „ As be was not considered to b ive been the re il son of Ran jit 
Sm^b. 

2. Clerk, in Govt. 15lh June, 1S42. 

3 According to Cunnin^hum. however, ^andanwalin first mur¬ 
dered Sher Singhs with Dhian Sindh's help and Later killed 
Dhian Singh hirngeB. Iicth were kill Led oo 15th Sept- 
1843 Guidon also hoSCs a similar view, pp. 125—126, 
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the arrogant punches, the military councils,*—* clashed 
itself against the British ranks in fierce but unavailing 
efforts to overcome 1 2 3 ." 
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C— The British Conspiracies. 

And then, the British did not play an insignificant 
part in enhancing the speed with which the Sikh glory 
wanned, and it were they who gave the coup de grace to 
it. The East India Company had swallowed many camels, 
thus writes Br. N. K> Sinha, and the Punjab was only 
a mosquito. And then, he continues, as in Rome, the 
central power once dominant, could only grow and alt the 
outside forces could only shutter—themselves against it- f 

The British never cared to abide strictly by the terms 
of their friendship with the Maharaja. Thus writes Dr. 

Gan da Singh: "To them friendship was only a matter of 
expediency. Like all political opportunity they were 
friends as long as it suited them. While they were enga¬ 
ged in consolidating their power in Hindustan* they kept 
up the show of friendship and showed alt courtesy and kin¬ 
dness to Ran jit Singh. But no sooner did they find them¬ 
selves in about 1327 to be absolutely secure in their po¬ 
ssessions as undisputed masters of the country, with 
their rights none to dispute and their might none to 
oppose, then they turned their attention to the north 
beyond the Sutlej, may, even beyond the Indus 5 ". 

The disputes between the English and Ran jit Singh on 
the territories of Waded* Ferozepur and other small te- Aggreariv* 
rritorieB on the da—Sutlej regions, have already been 
discussed; and they prove how ns the time passed the 
British aggressive attitute towards Ran jit Singh was 
developing. The political game which the British played 
against the Maharaja in Sind, had disturbed the otherwise 


1. Gordon. (1904), p. 134, 

2. See his 'Rarest pp, 139—192. 

3. The British Occupation of the Punjab, (ISSo), p. 17 * 
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peaceful deep of the lion of the Punjabp not once. And 
it was no mere incidence that Ranjit Singh had uttered 
those of ten quoted words "sab lal ho jai ga/ p regarding 
the map of the Punjab. 

The case of Sayyad Ahmad of Bareilly, who raised 
a standard of Jehad against the Sikh rule on December 
21, lS£d; and who at one stage was even successful in 
capturing the city of Peshawar, but was later kiUed in 
the battle of Bala Kot on May 3, 1831, has already been 
discussed. According to Sir Charles Aitchison, he had 
■"agencies in different parts of India for the levy of 
money and supply of arms....*,the imperial palace at 
Delhi, the minor Mohammad&n princes anti the great 
cities of Luck new and Hyderabad supplied him with 
funds 1 / 1 Further we learn on the authority of Miraa 
Hairat DehJvi in his book Hayat i^Taiyaba, that when 
the Sayyad informed the Lieutenant—Governor of the 
North Western Provinces (now U + Pd. through Sheikh 
Ghulam AJi Rais of Allahabad, regarding his intentions 
to prepare for the jehad within the British territories, 
the Lieulenant—Govemor replied that he had no objec¬ 
tion to such preparations, nor did he have to say any¬ 
thing in the matter, so long as the peace of the British 
territories was not disturbed. On the one ha ltd, while it 
may not prove as some writers would like to deduce* 
that the British had an active connivance in the matter, 
yet we can not help concluding that the British had no 
scruple against their own subject trying to violate the 
territory of a monarch with whom they professed to be 
on the "most cordial and friendly relations/' 


L S« hiii laid U^fcaqe a J pp 9-10 
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On March 4, 1833, on the occasion of the celebration 
of his grand son, Knnvvar Tsaunihal Singh's marriage, 
the Maharaja had invited Sir Henry F, tie, the Comnum- 
der-in-Chief of the British forces to attend. But that 
English gentleman, did not fail to abuse the hospitality 
of the host, as he was expected to do by the British 
authorities, Instead of appreciating the welcome accor¬ 
ded to him, he tost no time in trying to observe the mi' 
litary means and the soldierly qualities of the Maharaja's 
forces; and it was during this visit that, as according to 
Cunningham, a correct estimate was drawn by him, 'of 
the force which would be required for the complete sub¬ 
jugation of the Punjab 1 /' 

This shows clearly, what was the mental attitude 
of the British towards the Punjab, They were in fact 
bidding only lor time, and there was no doubt that the 
moment the great Maharaja dosed his eyes, they would 
pull this ripe fruit down into their lap* They took every 
opportunity to conspire with the Punjab traders against 
the Sikh rule, and after the death of the Maharaja, 
whenever a British officer visited the Punjab, with one 
pretext or the other, he was never careless in instigating 
the Punjab masses against the Sikh Raj. 

The Punjab was annexed by the British in 1849, but the 
records show that they had plans for this up their sleaves 
much earlier; As early as May 2S, 1841, when the British 
were busy in Afghanistan, Mrs. Henry Lawrence had 
written to Mrs. Cameron from Subathoo* that: 

'Wars, and rumours of wars, are on every side 
and there seems no doubt that next cold weather %vid 


3. "History of the Sikhs 11 , p. 22? 

2. l-ldwardes and McrivaJc. "Henry Lawrence'. U pp^ 2Id —17 
Quoted Irani Dr, G an da Singh, ia bis "Tbe British Occupation 
at the f l ynjab i+ # pp. 31—32. 
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decide the long suspended question of occupying the Pun¬ 
jab, Henry* both in his Civil and Military capacity* will 
probably be called to take part in whatever goes on/" 

And again on June 5* she wrote: 

* 'Nothing is yet promulgated: but Henry supposes 
the army for the Punjab will be divided into three column* 
the main body accompanied by Mr- Clerk, our chief, and 
the others by H, and Mr. Cunningham, an officer of En¬ 
gineers now acting at FeroHepur iJ 

In October iS-il* thus writes John Ludlow, “The 
British Agent on the Sutlej had proposed to march on 
Lahore with 12,000 men to restore order. The Calcutta 
papers teemed with plans for conquerring the Punjab 1 /* 
The attempts to occupy Punjab under the pretext o( 
restoring peace and order; should indeed have been made 
in that very year, but for the Afghan catastrophe, which 
blew up the British plans. 

And then the shamless way, the British tried to 
seduce some of the Punjab officers, was no less a cause 
for divisions and disaffections in the Punjab Major- 
General Sir Herbert Edwards gives an interesting acco¬ 
unt, as to how it occured to Henry Lawrence in 1S4 2, 
that "a consideration should be offered to the Rajas 
Dhian Singh and Gulab Singh, for their assistance, they 
alone in the Punjab being now able to give aid/* “The 
Rajas, secured in their territory, even with additions* 
General Avitablc guaranteed our aid in retiring with his 
property, and any other sirdars aiding us cordially be 
specially and separately treated for;" said Henry Lawrence 
And finally towards the end of January; I842 r he openly 
proposed ''that on the terms of efficient support we assist 
Raja GnEab Singh to get possession of the valley of 


1- “firttiah India** it, p. 14L 
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Jallabbad and endeavour to make some arrangement to 
secure it and Peshawar to his fami ly 1 . 1 

How treacherously, the British influence led the 
Sardars Lai Singh and I ej Singh betray the cause of the 
Punjab iater in IS 15-4(5. is well known to every student 
of the Punjab History. Lai Singh, thus writes Cunn¬ 
ingham, deserted Sikh army "when the artillery ammu¬ 
nition of the English had failed, when a portion of their 
force was retiring upon Feroiepur, and when no exertion 
could have prevented the invaders from retreating like¬ 
wise, if the Sikhs had boldly pressed forward.” 

The British had for long been looking for a distur¬ 
bance in the Punjab, and for a war with the Sikhs. That 
was their cherished desire, if they wanted a good pretext 
for the annexation of that country and when Diwan of 
Multan revolted against the Lahore Darbar, which was 
then under the protection of the British, instead of sup¬ 
pressing this revolt, they gave every opportunity to it 
to spread. And when it did spread, they welcomed it. as 
Dalhousic wrote to the Home Government; "The rebellion 
of Raja Sber Singh followed by his army, the rebellion 
of Sardar Chat tar Singh with the Datbar army under his 
command, the state of the troops and of the Sikh popula 
lion everywhere, have brought matters to that crisis i 
have for months been looking for. and we are now not on 
the eve. but fn the midst of war with the Sikh nation 
,iml the kingdom of the Punjab,” 

When a tributary of the Lahore Darbar, Dewan Mul 
Raj, rvoltcd against the lawful Government and the 
rightful ruler of Lahore, which was under the British 
protection, with a queer logic, the revolt was considered 
to be a revolt of the Punjab Government itself agrinst 
the British. And thus, it is not strange that when Lord 
Gough, the Commander in-chief of the British forces was 
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ordered for a fight, for a considerable time he could not 
understand whether that light was to be fought to sup¬ 
press the revolt of Dewan Mul Raj, or to dethrone Maha¬ 
raja Dalip Singh and annex the State of the Punjab, 
This conscientious officer did not make a secret of his 
feelings, when in the midst of the war, he wrote ‘ war was 
to be against and not in support of the Durbar. I do not 
know whether we are at peace or war. or wbo it is we are 

lighting for.” 

The British intention for a long time had simply been 
to extend the limits of the Indian empire to its natural 
frontier in the North West; and there is no doubt, in this 
they ultimately did succeed, when in t£M9 they so croo¬ 
kedly annexed the Land of the Five Rivers. The part 
they played in the decline of the Sikh power was thus 
quite considerable* 



CHAPTER XIV 


The First Anglo-Sikh War 

A—Its causes 

It was hardly seven years after the death of the lion 
of the Punjab, that a major dash between British and 
the Sikhs came. The Sikh soldiers crossed the river 
Sutlej on 12th December, and on 13th December* 1845* 
the Governor-General issued his historic proclamation 
asserting among other things that: 

I. The British Government has ever been on terms 
of friendship with that of the Punjab, and that the condi¬ 
tions of the Treaty of 1809 have always been faithfully 
observed” by them. 

2 + Triendly relations have been maintained with the 
successors of Maharaja Ranjit Singh by the British Gov- 
erenment up to the present time/ and that British 
took f precautipnaTy measures for the protection of 
the British frontier/ their nature and cause being fully 
explained before-hand to the Lahore Darbar. 

3. There have been many most unfriendly proceed¬ 
ings on the part of the Darbar/ but F utmost forbeavance 
u p as shown by the Governor-General. Because the Gov¬ 
ernor-General always desired to see a strong Sikh Gover¬ 
nment established in the Punjab. 

4* The Sikh army marched from Lahore by the 
orders of the Darbar to invade the British territory, and 
Cio reply was given to the British, for their demand of 
explanation. 

5, The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of 
provocation, invaded the British territories/ 
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The proclamation declared war on the Sikhs and 
confiscated and annexed to the British territories all the 
long coveted possessions of the Maharaja on the left bank 
of the Sutlej. 

This proclamation thus squansly lays down the respon 
sibility for the first Anglo-Sikh war on the Lahore Darbar 
who ordered their forces to cross the river Sutlej, and 
thus invited a trouble with the British, 

Different views, however, have been expressed by 
different writers, as to who primarily should have been 
the cause of this war. The writers such as Latif, support 
the British position. He thus writes: "During the whole 
time (after the death of Maharaja Kan jit Singh) the 
tumult and confusion were reigning in the Punjab, the 
attitude assumed by the British Government was pacific 
and forbearing,..*** As early as June IS45, the Governor- 
General, Sir Henry Hardinge, expressed his determination 
to maintain a Sikh Government in the Punjab as long 
as possible; this declaration of policy being repeated In 
September and again in the early part of October. Provo* 
cation was repeatedly given, but it was invariably ans- 
were!, not by arms, but by friendly advice, or timely 
waring in the plainest terms, the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in Chief L Sir Hugh Gough) maintaining 
the opinion, even tip to the 14th of December, that the 
Sikhs would not cross the Sutlej 1 /' 

But writes George Campbell; 1 'The immediate collision 
was however, 1 think hastened by imprudence on the 
part of British Frontier Agent, Major Broadfoot. I know 
of some things done by him which it w r ould be difficult 
to defend/" 


L Ladt# VoL If.* p. 53&, 
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And again : "It is recorded in the annals of history 1 , 
or what is called history* which will go down to posterity, 
that the Sikh army invaded British territory in pursuance 
of a determination to attack us. And most people will 
be very much surprised to hear that they did nothing 
of the kind. They made no attek on our outlying canto¬ 
nments, not set foot in our territory- What they did 
was to cross the river and to entrench themselves in their 
own territory/* 

And writes G. Carmichael Smyth : ^’Regarding the 
Punjab war; I am neither of the opinion that the Sdkhs 
made an unprovoked attack, nor that we have acted 
towards them with great forbearance^. besides 

the Seikhs had translations of Sir Charles Napier's speech 
stating tliat we were going to war with them; and as all 
European powers would have done under the circuins¬ 
tances, the Seikhs thought it as well to be first in the 
field. Moreover they were not encamped in our territory, 
but their own. 

And again he writes : ,+ The year before the war broke 
outi we kept the island between Fefozepore and the 
Punjab, though it belonged to the Seikhs, owing to the 
deep water being between us and the island." Aud it 
"the treaty of 1809 is said to have been binding between 
the two Governments, then the simple question is, who 
first departed from the rules of friendship ? I aim decide¬ 
dly of the opinion that we did/' 

India, there is no doubt, as Cunningham writes '‘from 
Kabul to the valley of Assam and island of Ceyloneis 
regarded as one country and the dominion in it is asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of the people with the predominance 
of one monarch or of one race/" and there was a general 

1- R«ifiuIn^Fatoiiy q { Lahore, pp, KX -XXIII. " 
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psychology among People, whether in Punjab or sit the 
rest of India, that one day or the other* the Punjab had 
to be annexed by the British; yet to deny the fact that 
the British had an actively aggressive attitude towards 
the Sikhs* and that they had decided to annex the 
Punjab, long before actually it was annexed, is just to do 
the impossible 

I—The British Aggressive Policy 

The Britistk aggressive policy had indeed been felt by 
the Sikhs even during the time of Ranjit Singh, The 
Amritsar Treaty of I$0$ was always considered as- an 
instance of Ran]it Singh's weakness. The quarrel on 
Wadnh in 1823, the occupation of PeroEcpur by the British 
in 1 ft3a and the British show of force for Ihc withdrawal 
of the Sikh forces from Shikarpur in 1836, were all ins¬ 
tances to show that the British were bent upon creating 
trouble. And as early as IS38, when Osborne visited the 
great Maharaja, he had remarked in his diary that imme¬ 
diately after the death of Ran jit Singh, the first English 
step should be to send a huge force and occupy the Punjab 

The British Preparations 

The war preparations which the British were making, 
and which they intensified after the death of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, could not pass un-no ticed by the Sikhs. 
The British excuse for doing so, that when the Sikh army 
became predominant in the State, the ‘machinery of 
Government would break down and the bands of plunde¬ 
rers would everywhere arise, creating trouble at the 
border, was accepted by none in Punjab. And the . ore 
the preparations they made, the more the Sikhs felt thier 
aggressive pressure. 

After the Treaty of Amritsar in iara, the English 
Viceroy had proposed the withdrawal of the detachment 
of the British troops advanced to Ludhiana, to avoid 
irritating Ranjit Singh. All though the proposal was not 
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Anally carried, yet upto 1S38 "the garrison of Ludhiana 
formed the only body of armed men near the Sikh frontier 
except the provincial regiment raised at Sabatbu for the 
police of the hills after the Gurkha war/' Yet in 1835, 
Ferozepur was occupied by the British, with the express 
idea that from that place, it was easier to March to 
Lahore than from Ludhiana, In l838* some soldiers were 
actually posted at that place and the succeeding warfare 
in Afghanistan and in Sind later, con filmed this place as 
a permanent cantonment* From now' onwards, a steady 
increase took place In the number of the British forces on 
this frontier. And in 1842, using the argument of the 
remoteness from support of the two posts on Sutiej 4 a 
considerable body of troop* was advanced to Ambala as 
a reserve 

Upto 1838, the British frontier troops were one regi¬ 
ment at Sabathu and two at Ludhiana, with, six pieces of 
artillery, the total number of men being a Liltle over 2,500* 
Auckland raised this total to about 8*000* by adding to 
Ludhiana and creating anew conlmment at Ferozepur. 
Elleabourgh created new r stations at Ambala* Ka&auH and 
Simla and raised the total thus to 14,0(30* with field guns 
numbering 48, Lord Harding raised the total yet further 
to 32,000 men and 63 field guL»s, besides 10,000 of men 
with artillery at Meerut. 

More aggressive part in this connection was played by 
Sir Henry Hardinge* "He landed in India in July, 1844, 
On 23rd August of that year he addressed the Coalman- 
der-m-Chief on the distribution of the force in Bengal, 
On the 8th September, five Native regiments were placed 
at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief for distribution 
between Meerut and the frontier. On the 11th of the 
same month, confidential orders were sent for the cons¬ 
truction of two barracks at Fcrozcpur, to accommodate 
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a regiment of European infantry and two batteries of 
artillery- The two European regiments at Sabathu and 
Kasauli were aJso added to the garrison- In January h 
184 5, the Bombay Government was requested to send 
up H t M/s 14th Light Dragoon to the frontier, and batt¬ 
eries in the Sirhind Division ware raised from 90 to 139 
horses As a result of those measures,, the British force 
at and above Arnbala was augmented from 13, 6lM> men 
and 48 guns in January. 1844, to 32. 500 men and 63 guns 
in December; I345j while total force at and above Meerut 
Including Delhi and the 1011 stations, which had beau, 
only 24,000 men and 86 guns, now amounted to 45,560 
men and 98 guns. 1 ” 

During an interview with Baja Hira Singh, on 1st 
January 1S4L an A kali exclaimed that a fort was being 
built by the English at Ferpzepur. On 8th February, 
however, the information reached the Darbar from Rai 
Kish an Chand, th a Vakil at Ludhiana, that no fort was 
being built, though a magazine was under construction. 
The same day another information reached that about 
20 guns and an immense quantities of ammunition were 
collected at the place. On 17th May, 1844. it was repor¬ 
ted that the English were buying large quantities of 
grain to be stored at Ferozepur, And on june l f reached 
a report that M the English commandant at Feroscpur 
had directed the ^amindar^ not to sow any land for an 
autumn crop as a very large army was to be assembled 
after the rains. 1 " 

Though the Sikhs did not deny the British the right 
for defence, thus writes Cunningham. ,p but that any 
danger was to be apprehended from Lahore was not 
admitted by men conscious of their weakness s " 


i- 'Viscount Hiirtiinge," 76—? 

2 Abstracts from IntcMi^cnce from Punjab. 
3. J-scc also Gough, p. 56: Payne, p. 167- 
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The Afghan affairs 

And again, the Tripartite Treaty, as discussed in the 
chapter on the Anglo-Sikh relations, had been signed on 
June 26 1S3 V S, between the British Shah Shu jo, and Mahara¬ 
ja Kan jit Singh. It was dearly indicated in this treaty that 
Peshawar would be opn finned on Ran jit Singh. The policy 
of friendship towards the British, thus decided upon by 
Ranjjit Singh, was carried on by Maharaja Kharak Singh, 
even to a greater extent, so much so that where as 
Maharaja Han jit Singh had not for obvions reasons, 
permitted the passage of the main British army of inva¬ 
sion through ills territories to Afghanistan, his son granted 
the permission at the time of their return. The cuurtters 
of the Maharaja did not like this, and in October, 1339. 
they represented to him, "that the parage of the British 
troops through the Punjab would be very expensive to 
the State, but the Maharaja said that the alliance between 
the two Governments admitted of sudi expenses. 1 2 ” 

But instead of being grateful to the Sikhs for this 
act, the British did not fail in intriguing against the Sikhs 
and the ink on the Tripartite Treaty had not yet dried, 
when they came to a secret understanding with Shah 
Shujah, through their agent Macnaughton, that he would 
be given Peshawar when Ran jit Singh's line was held to 
end with his grand son, Prince Nau Nihal Singh's death. 

Though the Sikhs were not made known of this scheme, 
yet, writes Cunningham, "it would be idle to suppose the 
Lahore Government ignorant of a scheme which was 
discussed in official correspondence." 

The British attempts upon Afghanistan, however, 
failed, when on 23rd December. 1841, alter two years 
of the British occupation, their envoy in Kabul was 

1 . Son The Punjab in iMS^ToTTlUTtcd by l>r. OMda 

pp, MS—301. 

2. History of the Sikhs, p £51. 
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murdered. A British Army of Revenge was then inarched 
upon Afghanistan under the command of General Bollock 
and where as under the terms of the treaty, *'the Sikhs 
were only bound to employ a contingent of 6,000 men,” 
thus wrote Henry Lawrence to Mr, J. C. Marshman in 
April, 1842, "they did the work with not fess than 15,000, 
leaving the stipulated number in position, and withdraw¬ 
ing the rest to Jamrood and Peshawar, where they re¬ 
mained ready to support those in the pass, if necessary. 1 2 ” 
And regarding the account the Sikh forces gave of them* 
selves, thu' wrote Lord Ellen borough, the Governor — 
General, in his notification of April 19: 

"The Governor—General deems it to be due to the 
troops of the Maharaja Shcr Singh to express his entire 
satisfaction with their conduct as reported to him and 
to inform the army that the loss sustained by the Sikhs 
in the assault of the Pass which was forced by them is 
understood to have been equal to that sustained by the 
troops of Her Majesty and of the Government of India, 
The Governor—General has instructed his agent at the 
court of Maharaja to offer his congratulations on this 
occasion, so honourable to the Sikh arms/' 


And again, writing to the Queen of England on 21st 
April, he said: "The Sikh army co-operated with that of 
India by a second pass leading to Ali Masjid, and there 
To 'W'-‘n is no reason to doubt the good faith of the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment*" And later on General Pollock himself wrote 
that “the Lahore contingent under the able direction of 
Captain Lawrence has invariably given the most cheerful 
assistance, dragging the guns, occupying the heights and 
covering the rearguard*/ 


1. Edwards dnd Mcrivale, The Life of Henry Lawrente. i, p, 363 

2. ‘Private CorrespODdciic* r dating to tap Anglo-Sikh War*'* 
Appendix h r 7 P p. 445 

3 Edwards ap,d Merwtitc, Life of Henry Lawrence* i. p. 4i>7 
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Yet, when the Sikh army was giving so handsome 
an account nf themselves, in the fulfilment of the friendly 
agreement, the British were assembling a third army of 
''reserve at Feroaepur on the frontier of the Punjab to 
keep the Sikhs in check. 1 ' It is difficult indeed to under¬ 
stand, as to what did the British want the sikhs to check 
from. 

In fact Lord Ellenbormigh himself had written to the 
home authorities on September 30, 1843: '*Tbere does not 
seem to be any feeling against us (in the Punjab). I hey 
are only quarreling amongst themselves apparently; nor 
do I see the least show of hostility to us anywhere." 
By this time the murder of Sher Singh had already taken 
place, and even after his murder '*no indication has 
been given,” again wrote the Governor-General to the 
Duke of Wellington on November 20, 1843, 4> oi the least 
desire to provoke the resentment of the British Govern* 
ment.” He wrote to the Duke on July 2, 1844: “In the 
Punjab there is more of pacific appearance than at any 
time since the murder of Sher Singh/' 

British intrigue* to seduce Punjab Officers. 

Maharaja Slier Singh was extending his helping hand 
in the Afghan affairs to the British. But instead os being 
grateful to him, the self interested British began to 
seduce the Maharaja's chiefs against himself. Baja Gulab 
Singh thus was sent by the Maharaja to help the British 
army which was proceeding towards Afghanistan. And 
when Gulab Singh met Henry Lawrence in this connec¬ 
tion in January 1842, itocctired to him that ''a consi¬ 
deration should be offered to the Bajas Dhiait Singh and 
Gulab Singh* for their assistance, they alone in the Pun¬ 
jab being now able to give aid 1 ” and again, as 
Lawrence himself said: "wu need such men as the Raja 

1. Sec Biography of Henry Lawrence, by Majar+GEflerai Herbert 
Edward*. 
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and General AvSlabile and should bind them to us by the 
only tie they recogfiise-selfdnteres L'' And as he proposed 
on January 2ft, \S42. "on the terras of efficient support 
we assist Raja Gulab Singh to get possession of the 
valley of j nllalabad and endeavour to make some arr¬ 
angement to secure Stand Peshawar to his family 1 /' 

This is how the British played a treacherous part aga^ 
inst their honest ally Sher Singh, They thus were able 
to seduce not only Gulab Singh, but Sards* Tej Singh 
and SardarLaJ Singh, the Poorbia soldiers of fortune, of 
Rohtas. as well. 

And again. General Ventura, who had been in the 
service of the Lahore Darbar, and who had gone on leave 
to Europe, on his return from leave, was made an easy 
tool by the British hands to realise their ambition in 
tlie Punjab. Thus did the Duke of Wellington address 
Lord Ellenborough on February 4, 1843, "An Italian 
Officer, who was here tofore in the service of Buonaparte 
and has 4ince been in the service of Runjit Singh, but 
had returned to Europe, has within the last^ three 
months taken leave of Louis Philppe previous to his 
return to Lahore. “His course should be observed." 

It was not long before Lord Ellenborough understood 
the exact meaning of the words ‘‘His course should be 
observed. The General was contacted immediately 
after his return from Europe and the Governor-General 
was able to convert him into his secret agent, 

In January 1841. the Sandhanwalla Santas, A jit 
Singh and his uncle Atar Singh, immediately after Sher 
Singh had come to the throne, fled to the British terri¬ 
tory. On the intervention of Mr George Russel Clerk, 
the British Political Agent at Ludhiana, the Sandhan- 
walia Sardars were permitted by the Maharaja in early 

*■ 5* 'Biography n f »7 Lawranc*\ 
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May* 1843, to return to the Punjab and their property 
and jagirs were restored to them. Besides, Kehar Singh 
Sandhanwaha, the son of Atar Singh and Lehna Singh 
Sandhanwalia too were released from jad by the Maharaja 
and set at liberty. It was these Sandhanwalla Sardars 
who murdered Maharaja 3b er Singh, his son Prince 
Partap Singh and the Prime Minister Raja Dhian Singh. 

Commenting upon this incidence, wrote 1 British 
Friend of India 1 of London, in its issue of December 1843 
* Wc have no proof that company instigated all the King- 
killing which has been perpetrated hi the Punjab,,. 1 we 
must say we smell a rat/' 

The smell of a rat is confirmed further* The catas¬ 
trophe took place on September 15, IB43, and on Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1843, Lord El leuborough wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington: "'The affairs of the Punjab will probably 
receive their denouement from the death of Sher Singh/' 
and again on September 2U, when the catstrophe had 
taken place, he wrote that the Maharaja of Lahore was 
"pulling his house down upon his head. The catastro¬ 
phe was nearly taking place three weeks ago,.* " 

It clearly show's that the British authorities were 
fully in the know of the Sandhanwalia conspiracy for the 
Maharaja-s murder. In fact the Sandhanwalias had been 
an easy prey to intrigues of the British, since their res¬ 
toration to their jagirs and property by the Maharaja, 
who was supposed to be a friend of the British and who 
restored the Sandhanwalias at their request. 

The British Provocation. 

The British in fact had been planning to attack the 
Punjab much before the war actually began. It was as 
early as on October 22, IS4 1, that Lord Ellenbrough 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington: "At present about 
12,000 men are collected near Ferozepur to watch the 
Sikhs, and act if necessary. 
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11 What I desired, therefore, was your opinion, foun¬ 
ded as far as it could be upon imperfect geographical 
information which could be given to you, as to best mode 
oi attacking the Punjab/" 

And again at about the same time, writes John 
Ludlow, "The British agent on the Sutlej had proposed 
to march on Lahore with 12,1)00 men to restore order. 
The Calcutta papers teemed with plans for cortquerring 
the Punjab/" And even Henry Lawrence, who was then 
on sick leave at Sabatlm, offered in a letter to the 
British agent; Mr, Clerk, dated October 29. 1841, his 
services in case of an operation in the Punjab. 

In a letter to Lord Fitzgerald on April 6 r 1842, when 
the Sikhs were rendering every possible aid to the hard* 
pressed British in Afghanistan p thus wrote the Duke of 
Wellington; "I am glad to see such good account of the 
Sikh Government ..But this I may say, if we are to ma¬ 
intain our position in Afghanistan, we ought to have 
Peshawar, the Khyber Pass, jallalabad and the passes 
between that post and Kabul/ 1 

And again when the British forces themselves 
wanted Jallalabad, EUenborough encouraged the Lahore 
Durbar to occupy it. The purpose for this proposal was, 
as be himself wrote H ’We shall have placed an irreconci¬ 
lable enemy to the Afghans between them and us, and 
hold that enemy to the Afghans, occupied as he must 
be in defending himself against them, in entire subjec¬ 
tion to us by our position upon Sutlej, within a few 
miles of Amritsar and Lahore/* 

These two cases clearly show the British attitude 
towards the friendly power, which had played such an 
important part In winning them a victory in Afghanistan, 
More so in the case of Peshawar. Peshawar belonged to 
the Sikhs, and if the Brithh wanted to secure It from 
them, if fcouid not be done without a war. 
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The case of KaithaL 

Another provocation was given to the Sikhs. Thirty 
eight miles West of Karuat, Rhai Udai Singh, the mler of 
the Sikh State of Kaith:d, died on March fc5, 1843, with¬ 
out leaving a mate heir. According to Hindu law, an v 

issueless chief or his widow was perfectly within his 
or her right* if tic or she adopted a son. According to 
the Sikh custom, a widow too could succeed her hus¬ 
band, as Mai Chand Kaur of Lahore had done after 
the death of her son Nau Mihal Singh in her own name British 
and sight; Moreover* the ^tate of Kaithal had not been MCB| P lcdit 
held by its chief originally as a grant from the British 
Government. Vet, when Udai Singh died* his State was 
occupied by the British as a lapsed State, This could 
not have failed in alienating the minds of the Sikhs 
against the English. 

Case of Kapttru, 

Kapuru, the manager of Saraj, a pargana] of Kulu 
Hills, revolted against the Sikh Government, An ex¬ 
pedition was sent against him and he fled across the 
Sutlej to Shangir, a tract of Kulu itself and later on 
surrendered Sihnti, a village lying within this territory 
to the British. The Lahore Government naturally ob- 
jected against it* because the village was a part of Kulu, territories 
which was owned by the Durbar 

Another dispute occured. Dhanna Singh, a native of 
the village Mauran, situated in Nabha State, was in 
service of Maharaja Ran jit Singh* who being pleased with 
him* wrote to Jaswant Singh* the Raja of Habha, to giant v ^ ^ o( 
him the village Mauran as Jngir* in return the Maharaja Hinim 
himself conferring a number of villages /or Hfe p on Jaswant 
Singh's sister. After the death of Dhanna Singh, his son, 

Hukam Singh, succeeded him in 1343. But Devindar Singh, 
the new ruler of Nabha* procuring an authority from Sir 
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George Clerk , Agent to tlie Governor — General on North* 
Western Frontier, on the strength of a, fabricated letter 
supposed to have been written, by Maharaja Kharak Singh, 
authorising him to resume the village, matched his 
troops upon the village in August IB43. seized Hukum 
Singh's property worth about two lakhs and occupied 
the village The letter which was supposed to have been 
written by Mahmaja Kharak Singh, bore neither his 
signature nor his seal. The Lahore Durbar demanded the 
restoration of the village, but the British Government 
replied that -“a dependent State had no power to transfer 
to an independent one without the consent of the para¬ 
mount power/ 1 So ja.swo.nt Singh's grant to Dhanna 
Singh had been illegal, bnd the claim of the Lahore Dar- 
bar k elv a I id. 

The Treasure of Raja Sachet Singh* 

This was another cause of bitterness between the two 
governments. "The Rajas of Jnmmu have always sought 
to acquire wealth by trade as well as by war and policy 
and they have had a house in Ferozepur for some years 
past, for the transaction of their business in salt chiefly 
of several mines concerning which Raja Golab Singh 
holds the contract from the Lahore Government 1 /' Dur¬ 
ing the first Afghan war, as Kanehya Lai writes, when 
the British Government wanted to float some loan. 
Raja Suchet Singh sent a good quantity of gold and 
cash to his house at Ferozepur for a dual purpose, to 
secure it outside the country and with it to win English 
sympathy. But the money having reached there late, 
when the British required it no more, the Raja got 
about fifteen lakhs of rupees buried in Iris house at Fe¬ 
rozepur. He divulged this secret to Hira Singh at the 
time of his death, Hira Singh in a letter to Richmond, 
claimed: 


L P.G.R.O* 149/50, Richmond t* Cume, 7ih April, 1844. 
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"1st—that the Government of the Punjab is de-facto 
Government ruling over a numerous people judging 
between man and man/' 

"2nd—that it is the only true interpreter of its own 
laws, and that it nun best decide to whom the treasure 
deposited by its subjects in Ferozepur belongs. 

ip 3rd- that the treasure in question is pot claimed by 
any subject or dependent of the British Government, and 
that consequently it must belong wholly to subjects or 
dependents of the Lahore Government, which can best 
determine the right of the claimants. 1 2 * 

*'4^that the two Governments have no concern 
whatever whith the subjects of one another, and that the 
rights of the subjects of each are to be obtained only 
through the respective Govern men ts- 1 " 

Receiving no satisfactory reply, Maharaja Dalip Singh 
wrote personally on the subject to the Govemor^Seneral 
in July IM4. Currie directed Richmond on August 10. 
1844, to address the Lahore Darbar as M + ., the Gover¬ 
nor—General is willing to meet the wishes of the Maha¬ 
raja, if His Highness will state that the heirs of 
the late Raja Suchet Singh are not willing to prefer 
their claim to this property, ... but arc wilting that 
it shall be relinquished to the Lahore Government with 
a view to just disposal according to the law and usage 
of their country; and the Governor—General*,,on rece¬ 
iving this distinct assuarance, will cause the treasure to 
be delivered to the persons authorised by His Highness 
to receive iL*“ 

Gulab Singh, and the widow of Suchet Singh who bad 
adopted as her son, Ranbir Singh nicknamed Mian Phina, 
a son of Gulab Singh, were asked by Richmond to express 
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1, P.GJLQ, 158/M, Richmond to Currie. 27th May, litU, 

2, f.G.R 0-, 134/51, Curtis to Richmond, 10th August 1844. 
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their opinion. While Gnhb Singh did not express his 
view dearly, the widow of Sachet Singh refused in her 
reply, that the treasure could be given up without her 
consent or that of her son, Richmond informed the 
Darbaroftt in October forwarding "the legal obligations 
b_v which the British Government is bound only to trans¬ 
fer the property with the consent of the parties to whom 
it belongs v 

This, however, could not satisfy the Darbar, who con¬ 
sidered Raja Suchet Singh as a rebel and whose proper¬ 
ty therefore, could be confiscated. Ironically enough, 
alter the First Sikh War, this money was adjusted by the 
British Government as a part payment of the price of 
Kashmir, which was sold to him 1 2 . 

They prepared Boats, 

t 

In 1844 and 1845; though not communicated to, the 
Sikhs knew well that the British were preparing some 
boats at Bombay to make bridges across Satie] to 'con¬ 
vey troops up and down p and save us an enormous charge 
on the Sutlej/ 1 as Lord EUenbnrough wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington on May 1844, When the Sikhs expressed 
a doubt and apprehension regarding this act of the Bri¬ 
tish, the pretext foiwarded was that the purpose of 
constructing their boats was to facilitate trade in the 
Indus and the Sutlej. But these arguments could hardly 
convince the Sikhs, who by this time had known the 
British character thoroughly welL 

The establishment at Basian near Raikot. of a grand 
supply depot, showed how the British were preparing. 
And again, the collect son of ordnance and ammunition at 


I. FX.G.G. 134/S3# Currie to Richmond, 25th September, 1844. 

2, See Kinheyp. Lai. p_ 410. 
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Sakkar in Sind, to equip a force of 5.000, to march to¬ 
wards Multan, was a subject of ordinary official cones- Amu,uni. 
pondencc. And although, Charles Napier, the Sind Go- 
vernor, expressed complete ignorance about this corres¬ 
pondence among his subordinates, when enquired about 
by Cunningham; it is difficult to imagine that such acti¬ 
vities should not have come to the notice of the Lahore 
Sardars and caused thereby a provocation in their minds. 

Nor were the Sikhs ignorant of the character of Charles 
Napier himself, who had just recently conquered and character 
annexed Sind, and that too so treacherously and shame- 
lessly. 

“The Sikhs," writes Cunningham, “thus consi¬ 
dered that the fixed policy of the English was territorial 
aggraiid.Eemeiit 1 " and this belief strengthened in tlicir 
n^ru-t yet further when "in the summer of 184S some 
horsemen from Multan crossed a few miles into Sindh 

territory in pursuit of certain marauders. The boundry 

of the two provinces between the Indus and the hilla is 
no where defined, and the object of the few troopers was 
evident, but the Governor, Sir Charles Napier, immedi¬ 
ately ordered the wing of a regiment to Kushmor, a few 
miles below Rojhan, to preserve the integrity of his fron¬ 
tier from violation. The Lahore authorities were indeed 
put upon guard, but they did not admit the sufficiency 
of the reason given, and they looked upon the prompt 
measure of the conqueror of Sindh as one more proof 
of the desire to bring about a war with the 1 unjab.*'’ 

Yet another provocation was given to the Sikh just 
this time, when some villagers in the Sikh territory to¬ 
wards Ludhiana were captured by the British on the 
plea thht some criminals had escaped there for whose 
recovery the Sikhs had refused to co-operate. 


1. Cunni nL,h . History of tic Sixhs. 
a.' Ibid, pp- 297 - 2VS. 
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Mr. Clerk was replaced by Lt. Col. Richmond * io 
June ISM3 and the latter by Major Broadfoot in Nov¬ 
ember ISi', as the British agent at Lahore. Such swift 
changes purplexcd the Sikhs, and yet more so when the 
out-spoken Broadfoot declared (hat the cis-Sutlej poss¬ 
essions of Lahore should be under the protection of the 
British equally with Patiala and other chief ships of the 
reign 1 2 3 . He "avowed that he had arranged to occupy 
the Lahore territory, cis—Sutlej, in case anything should 
happen to Daleep Singh who was then ill ( with small¬ 
pox), And he forbade the Durbar to send any troops over 
for any purpose whatever. 1 ' ’ 

Not only Broadfoot "acted as if the Lahore territories 
cis—Sutlej, were entirely under his control, but, as I 
now learn for the first time from his biography," thus 
adds Campbell. l ‘he seems to have set up a formal claim 
to such a control, and asserted that this Lahore territory 
was just as much under his ’jurisdiction.' as he called 
it, as any af the small protected States... I can only 
say that I cannot find a word in the treaties or agree¬ 
ments of any kind to support it, and in all my connection 
with the office never saw anythir.g to justify it *" 

Giving a further account of Broadfoots's aggressive 
policy, thus writes Campbell, Lai Singh Adalti, a Lahore 
Judge, crossed the Sutlej for official duty, m the Lahore 
territory at Talwandi; and when Broadfoot learnt of it 
he "roughly and very perempotorily ordered the Sikh 
party back over the river, Lai Singh, not willing to risk 
a collision, obeyed, returned to the river and embarked 
his men. But Broadfoot, not satisfied with this, followed 
them in person....,. At least one shot was fired the 


1. Cuaniogham, pp. 295—296. 

2. Campbell, bis Me Uigurs, I, p. 76, 

3. Ibid. i. p r 75 
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S\kh Leaders were captured and detained. The shot ^ ]rat 5 ^ rt 
then fired has been described as the first in the Sikh 

War.* 1 ' 

H—The Punjab Traders. 

There were, however, other factors as well, which led 
to the first Anglo—Sikh War. The traders and c.iplia- 
lints of a country, have never been the great lovers of 
her political freedom. Their freedom lies in the free opp¬ 
ortunities to collect wealth, and for this, they would 
bother little, whether they are placed under a national or 
an alien rule. The Punjabi traders and capitalists, whether 
Hindus, Sikhs or Muslims, were made of no different ali¬ 
ment in this respect, British India was a big country, 
as compared to the Punjab of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh, and therefore it offered greater oppor¬ 
tunities to carry gods from one place to the other, than 
the latter could, Moreover the Maharaja never seemed 
to have been an apologist Lor this class. He rather, never 
permitted them to grow fabulously rich and exploit the 
lower classes of the courttry^. Naturally enough therefore, 
during the very life time of the Maharaja, their conspi- with'British 
rades began with the British, After the Maharaja's death 
there was a free correspondence between some of these 
traitors and some Englishmen in the British India. And 
there is no doubt that the British Governmental audio- 

•v 

rities too listned these traders with interest. These 
traders too therefore, played their part in developing 
British interest in the Punjab, and in hastening the pace 
towards the war catastrophe. 

Ill-The Sikh Army, 

"The Sikh is naturally a soldier/" wrote M 'Gregor. 

"and cares for no other employment, which he b forbi- 


]. Campbell. Memoirs, 1, pp. 76—77- 

2. See Foot Note, Gen. Criticism, ip the chapter oo "Ran; it 
Singh*ft Conquests- jLpd Annexations*. 
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dden by the tenets of his religion to adopt. I ho sole 
aim of his life is to fight, and. however idle and dissipated 
lie may become, he never forgets a science to which he 
has devoted his whole time and attention/ 1 Any dash 
with the English* therefore, it it came, would be wel¬ 
come. 

The Sikh army; as we have quoted Payne elsewhere, 
became self-governing body by the time ol Sher Singh. 
Its affairs were conducted by paachayats* or councils of 
"five" representing each company; and elected by the 
soldiers themselves" In those days power was a 
dangerous possession. Every State official knew that to 
incur the displeasure of the army was equivalent to sign* 
ing his own death warrant. 1 ' 1 And again writes ^ir 
Charles Gough, '"they were under no efficient control, the 
rulers not venturing to treat them with a strong hand, 
and the regiments began mutinying and deposing their 
officers 1 ' 1 This chaotic and disorganised state of affairs, 
robbed the army soldiers of their reason and put them 
on blind faith in themselves. So much so that* the 
Lahore chiefs being threatened for their existence, began 
to pnt them on road to self-destruction by inspiring them 
for war against the English. The Kha'sa was thus urged 
to accept the British challenge, which the latter had 
been giving for long by their provocations, and by an 
aggressive policy against the Punjab. And this was done 
at that time, when the Khalsa was neither disciplined nor 
had they an efficient leadership 

And again, the Tripartite Treaty had been signed 
between the English, Shah Shuja and Maharaja Kan jit 
Singh in IBAS 3 to reinstate the Shah on the Afghan 


1* Payne, p. 15L 

2. Gough, *5ifch* and Sikh WlR\ 
3 + See Aaglo-SikU Re Eat ions. 
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throne. In 1839, the British forces marched into that 
country and with their help, the Shah entered Kabul on 
7th August 1839; Dost Mohammad p the old ruler having 
evacuated four days earlier. From outside, the things 
seemed settled and the atmosphere seemed calm. But 
below the surface, the Afghan discontentment was brew¬ 
ing, and the eruption took place in November 1S41, when 
a mob only of about 100 Afghans attacked the house 
of Burnes at Kabul and murdered him. On 23rd Ngvem- failure 
ber, 1841 the English were signally defeated at Bamaru. 
Macnaughteu signed a humiliating treaty on Htb Decem¬ 
ber, whereby be agreed to withdraw his forces from the 
country forth-with. The departure date was fixed as 
22nd December, but when Macnaughten ddayed, the Afglra^ 
ns attacked him and he lost his life* The English retreaded 
and soon, as P. E. Roberts writes, "the retreat became 
a rout, the rout a massacre, 1 " This episode cost the British 
11 15 millions sterling and 20,000 lives/' writes Ishwari Pra¬ 
sad. And thisg ave an undtir encouragement to the Khalsa ^^^ Lrage4 
army* Ifthe British could be defeated at the hands of the 
Afghans, whom the Khalsa army given a crushing defeat 
on several times, the superiority of the Khalsa army over 
the British army was definitely established. This was a 
natural reaction in all military minds* The myth of the 
British invincibility was exploded, and tlie Khalsa 
must settle their old score with them. But 
this was an encouragement simply ill-timed- The 
Khalsa army got it when there were only inefficient hands 
and traitors to lead them. And tins was one of the 
factors which precipitated the Erst Anglo-Sikh war. 

And more yet. The British preparations at the border 
enraged them, "The Khalsa will not allow his land to ® ritisb . 

^ preparatioi 

be converted into a battle-field* 11 and for this the initiative 


1* P. E. Habori*, p. 321, 
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had to be taken by them to kit] the British lion in his 
owl) deru 

"At the same time/ 1 writes Guttgh. "the gravity o[ 
the situation was increased by the fear that the very high 
rate of pay which the Sikh soldiery had extracted for 
themselves, and the general success which had attended 
their insubordination, was having an injurious effect on 
the morale of the sepoys in the British army. 1 " Mot only 
this. The Fan jab authorities themselves were hard put 
toil. The monthly miliiary expenditure^ thus according 
to Payne, which in Ranjit Singh's time was i hkh rupees, 
had increased now to 9 lakhs, and the State income at 
tiie same time had fallen to its lowest ebb.* It was a 
difficult problem for the inefficient Lahore officials to face, 
and the British grew apprehensive that they might instig¬ 
ate the Khalsa for troubles in the South-East, for which 
the Britisn authorities had been clamouring for long 

The indisciplined and disorganised State of affairs in 
the Khalsa army, and failure on the part of the Lahore 
authorities to meet the situation was thus a factor lead¬ 
ing to the catastrophe, which could have been avoided, 

IV—The Lahore Chiefs. 

Moved 1 as much by jealousy of one another as by a 
common dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab clung 
to wealth and ease rather than to honour and independ¬ 
ence.” 

Raja Hira Singh, the young wazir, only 25 years 
of age, who had brought to the throne of Lahore the 
young king, Maharaja Dalip Singh only eight years of 
age. though a man of good habits of reflection and thought¬ 
fulness, which he had acquired from the Lion of the 


1 , Gough, p 39 - 
2 - Payne, p 139. 
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Punjab. the one eyed monarch, was yet a young man of 

hypocrisy and shrewdness of his father Raja 
igh. Too much given to the habit of weatmg IJ*** 
arid rather of an effeminate appearance, althoug.i a m 
of considerable wit and genius and with great P^bd- JuBa 
ties of being a success in the State-craft, yet un oi u 
tdy he fell under tbe influence of Pandit Julia - 

a fanatic Brahmin of the mountains, professing to be a 

giant in astroLogmal knowledge, who intoxicated e 
voung Raja with false prophecies and heretic die * 
considering the young Raja Hfa* Singh a stnphng and too 
much inexperienced and incapable of the 

high duties of wa^arat entrusted to him. 
countenanced by her brother Jawahar mngh and » 
other Sardars. encouraged her uncle Raja Suchet Smg 
to aspire for the office. Raja Snchet Singh, the younger 
brother of Raja Gnlab Singh had rancorous and mveterate jinda^ 
enmity with his nephew Raja Hira Singh wh ch l^d 
Started in the days of the great Maharaja Ranj.t Singh. 

When Pandit Julia heard of these plans he felt his 
position endangered along with that of his patron. In 
order to save the position. Pandit Julia advised the young 
Raja to take the necessary precautionary measure*, before 
the efforts could he made by the opposite party to 
materialise their plans. 

Raja Hira Singh considered that the best way of 
saving his position, was to increase his popularity with 
the soldiery. He cleared the arrears of their pay forth¬ 
with and added further, an amount of Rs. *8-0 m *** 
pay of a coffltuon ^soldi&fp 

Besides this. Raja Hlra Singh requested his uncle 
Gulab Singh also to be present in the capital. The latter 
reached Lahore on November 10. 1843. and having been 
honourably received at the court succeeded m effecting 
a reconciliation between Raja Hira Singh and some other 
nobles of the court, such as Lehna Sin fe h Majithia, who 
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were suspected of having a hand in the conspiracy to 
dispossess Hira Singh of his office. But soon Gulab Singh 
began to behave in such manners as if he cared little 
whether the high office of wazarat was held by his brother 
or nephew, so long as his own in dependent was secure. 

In the mean-while, Suchet Singh entered into cons¬ 
piracy with Jawahir Singh, and induced him to mount 
an elephant with the young Maharaja, his nephew, in his 
arms, at a review of the Khftlsa troops and complain to 
them of the ill-treatment which was meted out by rhe 
Prime Minister and his party to the royal child. Jawahir 
Singh chose a special hour of an evening for the purpose, 
mounted an elephant and appealed to the Khalsa as it 
had been planned But in his aimousnees to dislodge 
Him Singh, he went to such extent as even to threaten 
that if the Kbalsa did not give a prompt support to him, 
he along with Si is nephew, would be forced to seek the 
British protection across the river Sutlej, 

Fortunately for Hira Singh the Khatsa troops were 
at this time under the command of a Brahmin, the father- 
in-law of Julia, Missar jndha Ram. Apprehends that 
Gulab Singh may not actually hand over the child to the 
British at Ferozepur, during the same night* the council 
of Punches of the army was convened as a result of 
which, both Jawahir Singh and Suchet Singh wore de¬ 
clared to be traitors to the Sikh State, whose object 
wa_s to invite British Government in the Punjab, Early 
the next morning, both Maharaja Dallp Singh and his 
maternal uncle Jawahir Singh were brought back to the 
city. At the time of young Maharaja's entry into the 
city, a salute of 101 guns was fired and Jawahir Singh 
was put into iron chains and placed in close confinement. 
Suchet Singh* however due to bis strength and influence 
and due to the presence in the city of his powerful 
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brother Gulab Singh, was not touched. Soon after, both 
the brothers retired to Jammu. Before withdrawing 
however, the crafty Gulab Singh contrived to secure a 
I luge amount of silver and gold and a great n umber of 
very valuable jewels and other riches which Hira Singh 
had hoarded up for himself and which his late father, 

Dliian Singh had left behind. On reaching his State, his Xpted ^ 
eyes fell upon the riche* of his childless brother Sachet 
Singh as well and soon the Utter was contrived into pub¬ 
licly declaring Ram Bbir Singh, commonly known as 
Mian Pino, the youngest son of Gulab iringh, to have been 
adopted as son by him. Another immense fortune was 
thus secured to Gulab Singh from his brother Sachet 
Singh, 

Just this time. Pandit Julia's impending plans to fuilas' v lms 
poison the young -Maharaja Dal ip Singh to death and put 
the son of Maharaja Slier Singh's widow on the throne 
instead* having been discovered. Maharani Jindan supp¬ 
ressed the evil in the bud. 

Just about this time, Hira Singh was involved in an¬ 
other trouble. Kashmir* Singh and Peshora Singh, the 
two adopted sons of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, who held p^hura 
Sialkot and Gujranwaiu respectively as their patrimony 
from their father, were supposed by certain persons to be 
having better claims to the throne than Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, To entangle them in troubles, Hira Singh bribed 
Kapur Singh, the Kardar of Sialkot under Kashmir a 
Singh, to his favour. He made several disclosures, as a 
result of which the two brothers were charged of having 
complicity in the Sandhanwalia r s plot which had resulted 
in the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh 
Raja Gulab Singh was ordered to seize their 
persons and property and realise from them a fine 
of 50 lakhs of rupees. But since even the adopted sous 
of Maharaja Kanjit Singh, had the profoundest respect 
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of the Khalsa, due to the dread of the lafter 4 s resentment, 
this fine was reduced to 20,000 rupees and they ware res¬ 
tored to their Jarirs, with the condition that they would 
not put Kapur Singh to any trouble. Soon after their 
restoration, however* the unfaithful servant Kapur Singh, 
wu^ beaten by his mister to death, Hira Singh got an¬ 
other pretext for an action against them and ordered on 
behalf of the Dardar, Gulab Singh to invade their terri¬ 
tory, Bet the brothers by this time had made their mili¬ 
tary preparations and inflicted a signal defeat upon the 
forces of Gulab Singh. Gulab Singh requested reinforce¬ 
ment from Lahore. But the Klialsa would not consent 
to snatch against the brothers. Some Bogra troops and 
two of the Mahommedan battalions were despatched, 
but they also remained lukewarm for the fear lest the 
Khalsa. be alienated against them an old battalion of Raja 
Dhian Singh had to be sent as reinforcement, with the help 
of which* after besieging the fort at Sialkot, Gulab Singh 
reduced the brothers who gave themselves up to the besie¬ 
gers. They were permiutd to vacate the fort along with 
their family and b uve fur the Manjha country. 

While Gulab Singh was a success against the^e sons of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh at Sialkot* the Khalsa army 
which had refused to participate in an action against the 
brothers h grew turious, as the affairs at Sialkot prolonged 
by. Fearing lest the sons of the Maharaja be put to death, 
the Khalsa made Hira Singh's Meat Lahore very pre¬ 
carious. They watched his movements with vigilance and 
for three or four days he was practically confined to his 
private residency not being permitted to move out by 
the Khalsa. Not till they learnt that the lives of the 
brothers were safe and not till they were assured that 
Pandit Julia would not in future be permitted to have 
his obnoxious interference in the State affairs, that the 
Minister was released. Further, as a price of his ransom. 
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the Rani's brother, Jawahir Singh was got released by 
the KhaU& from confinement. 


Raja Hira Singh fell into strait circumstances due to 
some other reasons as well. Arrears of revenue to the 
Lahore Darbar from many chiefs such as Diwan Mill Raj 
and even Gulab Singh were rising. Some troops at 
Peshawar, not having been able to get their desire for 
increased pay satisfied* rebelled and joined the forces of 
Kasbmira Singh and Peshora Singh- The Darbar faced 
an acute shortage of money. Pandit Julia checked up 
the financial records h dismissed some European officers 
from the State service as a mark of economy, and the 
chiefs near Lahore were pressed for money- This made 
both Pandit Julia. and Raja Hira Singh un¬ 
popular, and as the emissaries of Raja Suchet Singh 
were already at work amongst some battalions, they 
got Kbalsa invite him to come to Lahore with a pro* 
mise that they would help him replace Hira Singh. A 
similar help was promised by some chiefs of the Lahore 
Darbar as well And on this assurance Suchet Singh 
reached Shahdara on March 26, 1843, sending a message 
to the Khalsa that he had come. But the temper of the 
Khaha troops was never reliable in those days of confu* 
sion. They had already changed their minds on the 
entreaties of Raja Hira Siagh, who according to Latif, 
"receiving an intelligence of the arrival of his uncle on 
the banks of the Ravi, collected the punches of the army 
and standing before them, with folded arms and every 
sign of humility and snbmissiveness, addressed them in 
the following terms:— 

Khalsa Ji ! the son of your old Minister and the 
adopted son of your old Maharaja now stands in your 
presence as a suppliant. Tell him, 1 beg you, what fault 
he has commit ted, to punish which, you have invited his 
uncle p his greatest enemy and your inveterate foe, being 
as you are aware, a staunch ally of the Feringi If you 
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Want to kill me, here is the sword, and i give you full 
liberty at once to sever my head from my body. I* 
would be honour to me to die at the hands ol the brave 
Khaka „**«„ 

"This coupled with the promise of a reward of one 
gold butki to each soldier, infantry and cavalry, and one 
gold Kantha (necklace) to each officer, was enough 
to rouse the spirit of the Kbalsa* who swore 
a fresh allegiance to the wazir and the extirpation of 
his uncle. 1 " 

Undeterred by these developments, however, and 
determined not to retreat this time thus insulted. Raja 
Suchet Singh* leaving main body of his troops at Shah- 
dara p and accompanied by about 400 soldiers, foot and 
horse and Rai Kesri Singh, his principal adviser, cro¬ 
ssed the Ravi, and took up a position at the mausoleum 
of Mian Wadda near Lahore. The next morning, the 
mausoleum was besieged by the Khalsa troops, consisting 
of about 15*000 infantry, about 4,00i) cavalry and 56 
pieces of artillery. Many of his troops having deserted 
him and fled during the night, Raja Suchet Singh at 
this time, was left with only 45 soldiers to fight for him. 
And he resolved to fight. The passage from Ravi was 
cut off, lest Suchet Singh's levies from adjacent hills 
might join him and an assault was made upon the 
mausoleum with a tremendous cannonade upon its walls* 
After hearing some passages from the holy Granth, 
Raja Suchet Singh dashed at the head of his handful 
soldiers in front of the huge advancing columns of the 
Khalsa. He challenged them to come one by one and 
have a fair trial with him. For a moment* as a result of 
such gallant behaviour of Suchet Singh, the front colt^ 
inns of the Khalsa army were struck with awe. The 
handful of his brave soldiers advanced upon these troops 
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and in a moment s time, more than thirty of the front 
column lay dead. The further desperate valour displayed 
by the soldiers, caused a panic amongst the Khalsa army. 

But this state of affairs could not continue for a long 
time and soon Raja Suchet Singh and entire number of killed 
his 43 faithful soldiers, with the exception of only one 
who survived badly wounded, were done to death. 

Him Singh's victory over Raja Suchet Singh was 
complete, the troops were ordered back to their quarters 
and the promised prises were distributed among the 
soldiers and the officers. 

Yet. another storm for Raja Hira Singh was in the Attar Sin^h. 
making- Sardar Attar Singh Sandhanwalia, the brother 
(or nephew ?) of Ajit Singh, had been still at large. On 
May 2.1344. he recrossed the river Sutlej and joined Bawa B, ' l " r,£ L,ir 
Bir Singh, a famous holy man of the Manjha country 
whose personal military strength, along with that of some 
chiefs who had been disgraced by the Darbar and were 
given a protection by him, was about 3,000 men, infan¬ 
try and cavalry, and three guns. Attar Singh's aspiration 
to benefit from the confusion at the Darbar and 
occupy the office of the Chief Minister himself. The Bawa 
imported him and addressed a secret circular letter to 
the leaders in the army and some chiefs of the Darbar, 
in which he made a mention as to how the Do^ra as¬ 
cendency and the incapability of the child Dalip Singh 
had wrecked peace in the country, and forwarded that 
amongst the kins men of the great Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Attar Singh was the most capable, man, and therefore he p fillljri 
should be given the charge of the government. The letters, 
however, were intercepted by Hira Singh. In the mean 
while the disaffected brothers Peshora Singh and Kashmir a 
Singh had also joined the rebellious forces, and made 
the situation yet more threatening for him. He promptly 
prepared a large expedition and despatched it against the 
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rebels under the charge of General Mian Labh Single The 
Khalsa troops, before they marched, expressly laid down 
that they would not injur in any manner the holy Bawa+ 
Yet when they invaded, the Bawa was one among the 
first victims, "one ol whose legs was carried away by a 
cannon bn 13 /" and later his immense treasures too were 
plundered. Attar Singh and Prince Kashmir* Singh also 
felt in the field And witnessing his brother's fate. Peshota 
Singh repaired to the Darbar and made his submission. 
He was forgiven and his property and jagir were restored 
to him. 

For a time* tranquility reigned once again and 
Hira Singh looked forward to a promising future. But 
bitter differences arose between Raja Hiia Singh and 
his uncle Gulab Singh regarding the division of the pro* 
party left by Suchet Singh, The situation took a serious 
turn and Raja Hira Singh sent twenty battalions of in¬ 
fantry to Jammu, A corresponding number of cavalry 
and artillery were also despatched. The ugly situation 
however* was avoided when Ehai Ram Singh, Sheikh 
lmmam-nd-din and Dewau Dina N’ath brought about 
an understanding between the two* Raja Gnlab Singh 
sending Mian So ha a Singh, his eldest so n, as hostage to 
Raja Him Singh and the latter sending to Gulab Singh 
his younger brother, Mian Jawahir Singh, in the same 
capacity. 

Raja Hira Singh thus reached the height of his career 
and influence. But he was, again, not destined to rule 
in peace for a long time. The attitude of his own and that 
of his finally priest* and the tutor of his sons. Pandit 
Julia, in whose crafty and ambitions hands, he had 
become simply a headless too], alienated almost all the 
duds of the Darbar Lahna Singh Majithia, a very 
capable and sagacious Sard&r* rather quitted Punjab on 
a pretext of visiting Hard war, The only other important 
chief left being Lai Singh* the favourite of Maharani 
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Jindan herself. Pandit Julia's dealings with Lai Singh 
were very cordial, having exchanged turbans with him* 
but he talked of the Rani herself with a scant respect, 
and hated her brother, Jawahir Singh, who whitli-drew 
himself to Amritsar in time, and by inciting the *knlis 
and some other fanatics, and later by getting the promises 
of support from the Khalsa troops themselves, he hatched 
out a plot to finish the Dogra influence at Lahore,Lai Singh 
leasing his friendship with Julla p entered into conspiracy 
with the Rani, who herself was tired of the Dogra influ¬ 
ence. They suppl ed money to Jawahir Singh for dist¬ 
ribution among Nihangs andothci fanatics, to make diem 
take up their cause. 

One morning, on the first day of the month, the Rani, 
as usual, distributed golden pieces to the poor; for the 
good health of the young Maharaja. Pandit jalla, hearing 
of itj threatened and abused her very grossly. Jawahir 
Singh taking the advantage, appealed to the Khalsa army 
against this insult to the wife of the late Maharaja, whom 
they loved so much. The Khalsa army was in rage, and 
early one morning, at a review of the troops, Jawahar 
Singh having placed himself at, the head of the Khalsa 
troops, demanded Pandit Julia to be immediately handed 
over to him. Raja Hira Singh, however, flatly refused, 
but sensing the brewing troubles, the Raja decided imme¬ 
diately for a flight to save his life. Putting all his 
valuables on elephants, accompanied by Pandit Julia and 
Pandit Sob an Singh and attended by about four hundered 
horse and foot, he left for Jammu on the morning of 21st 
December 1844, under the pretext of visiting Mian Mir, 
to inspect the forces stationed there, He had, however, 
hardly reached Taxali Gate of the city, when the Sikh 
regiments sounded the trumpets saluting Jawahir Singh 
to wazarat. Him Singh having heard the trumpets bast- 
ned his pace, but was overtaken about 600 yards from 
the Shahdura village by a large party of horse-men. As 
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the enemy troops approached Hira Singh, he emptied 
some of his bags of ashrafis upon them, and while the 
troops were engaged in picking them up, he hastened out 
of their reach. Hut once again the troops overtook him, 
again he emptied his bags and the practice continued 
for a distance of about 12 kos, when Pandit Julia fell 
from his horse out of exhaustion and was cut to pieces. 
Some distance away, Hira Singh dismounted to quench 
his thirst in a village. The village was surrounded by 
General Venturas' Dragoons, and on the order of Jawahir 
Singh, and set on fire. Hira Singh hearing of it, re¬ 
mounted his horse, but was cut to pieces in his attempt 
to escape. The heads of Hira Singh, Pandit Julia and 
Sohan Singh were brought back- Jawabir Singh made his 
triumphant entry into the capital at about mid-day, when 
he was given an enthusiastic reception. These heads 
were submitted to the greatest ignominy, more so that of 
Julia, which was carried from house to house, spat upon 
and thrown to dogs. The others were hanged at the 
gates of the town, and later thrown into the private room 
of Raja Dhian Singh, from where they were recovered 
later by Raja Gnhb Singh at the time of the British occu- 
pat son of Lahore* 

Jawahir Singh becomes Waii*. 

After this victory of Jawahif Singh with the help of 
the Khalsa troops, his first concern was to continue him¬ 
self in the Khalsa's favour. To do this, he got the golden 
utensils in the Royal Toshakhana immediately melted 
and preparing of them the golden bracelets, lie distributed 
them among the Khalsa troops. This won him further 
the acclaims of the soldiers. Shortly after this the Durbar 
demanded of Gulab Singh the restoration of all the 
property of Hira Singh and Suchet Singh and imposed 

upon him further, a fine of three crore rupees, Gulab 
Singh having refused to comply, the Khalsa army was 
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ordered to march on Jammu. In the first engagement 
between the Khalsa and the Dogras, Fateh Stngh Man, 
the beloved leader o! the Khalsa lost his life. This 
infuriated the Khalsa, who proceeded violently ahead, 
Gulab Singh conscious of his weakness, changed his 
tactics. Bringing with him his nephew, Mian Jawahir 
Singh, who was respected by the Khalsa, he fell on knees 
before the pouches and begged to be pardoned, Hia tree 
dastibution ol money among the soldiers, and these 
tactics* won him a success, and being safely carried to 
Lahore* he was honourably received by the Maharani. 
Here by his charming manners and the rendering of full 
accounts and by his humble submissions he was able to 
win the Rani's heart to such an extent that she actually 
offered bins the office of wazir, which had not so far been 
formally invested on her brother, jawahir Singh’s will, 
however, prevailed and Gulab Singh unnecessarily won 
the displeasure o£ this sardar. As the wind began to 
blow against him* he decided to leave Lahore immediately 
but before doing that he was shorn of much of his power 
and weal tin He bad to give up all the property of 
Suchet Singh and Hira Singh, and being dispossessed of 
many other rights and privileges, he promised to pay the 
line of lakh rupees to the Darbar and left Lahore after 
about five month's sojourn in much disgust and dismay. 

Soon, however jawahir Singh had to face another 
trouble. Crafty Gulab Singh after having reached his 
hill State, began to incite Peshora Singh, the reputed 
son of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, who was at that time 
leading a retired life at Gujranwala—his jagir r to renew 
his claims on the Punjab throne. On the other band* 
be advised Jawahir Singh to do away with him, some 
how or the other, if he desired to have a secure future, 
Peshora Singh proceeded to Lahore* where he was hono¬ 
urably received by the Rani, but having met with a cold 
reception from the wazir, he immediately retired to 
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General Avitabile's house, outside the city, where he was 
surrounded by the punches of the army and promised 
help. Seeing this serious drift against him. the wadr 
consulted his sister and distributed, once again* huge 
am aunt of money among the soldiers and won them 
back. The Khalsa asked the prince to leave and wait 
for a more favourable opportunity* 

Peshora Singh went back, but soon after, having occu¬ 
pied the fort of Attack, proclaimed himself as Maharaja 
and began to contact Dost Mohamad of Kabul. Gulab 
Singh had lost one opportunity, but got another and 
advised the wazir to get die prince removed from his way 
once for ah jawahir Singh sent K lia Isa troops against 
the prince, but he was hold by the KhaLsa in so high 
respect that they refused at his sight to fight against him, 
Chuttur Singh Attariwala, the father-in-law of Da lip 
Singh, and Fatteh Khan Tiwan p a close friend of the 
wazir, were then ordered to march against the prince. 
The two marched upon Attack, but on reaching 
there, found the power of the prince too formidable and 
deciding to play diplomacy p started to negotiate with him. 
The iiegtiations continued for about ten days, as a result 
of which, the prince was put off his guard The sardar 
entered the fort, and at night, got him strangled to death. 

When Jawahir Singh received this news, despite the 
advice of his seosoned friends, he thundered the city 
with joyous royal salutes and got it profusely illumina¬ 
ted in the night. This was too much for the KhaJsa to 
tolerate and their rage passed all bounds. The Dogra 
element lost no opportunity of adding fuel to the fire, 
and the deputies of the Khalsa army were even promised 
rich rewards for an action against the wazir. 

Leaders of the Khalsa qrmy now despatched messeng¬ 
ers to the wazir. desiring his presene before them* The 
wazir. confident that he would once again be able to 
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bribe the soldiers, slept over them, little knowing that 
rich rewards had already been promised to them by the 
DograS. A portion of the army marched upon the fort- 
Their bugles and drums aroused him from the foolish 
slumber, and having consulted his sister> he immediately 
came out of the fort, seating himself upon an elephant 
with the child Maharaja on his lap, and his sister follow¬ 
ing him on another elephant, the wadr proceeded in the 
midst of the soldiers in a vain hope that the presence of 
his sister and the Maharaja would save him from the 
terrible destiny that awaited. Working on a set plan, the 
wazir was saluted by the soldiers all around, but when 
he reached in the thick of them the bugles and the 
drums sounded a signal for action. The Wazus elephant 
was abruptly stopped and its driver forced to make it 
kneel. The waair bowed in utter helplessness for forgive¬ 
ness but the child Maharaja being rutlilessly pulled out 
of his lap, a sword was plunged into his body and a bullet 
sent into his brain. He was mercillesly dragged, and 
molested, lus advisers killed at the spot and the Raul 
forced to retire to teats nearby. This happened in the 
afternoon of 21st September, 1845. As the dawn broke 
on 22nd September, the Rani was permitted to see the 
molested, disfigured and soiled body of her brother* It 
was a heart-rending scene when f in the words of Latif, 
1 her lamentations and painful cries were renewed with 
a violence which moved the by-stander$ to pity and mel¬ 
ted even the iron hearts of those who had been instru¬ 
mental in causing her brother's murder. Weeping bitterly 
she threw herself and her child on the body of her bro¬ 
ther, and when, partly by entreaties and partly by force, 
she was separated from the corpse, she rolled upon the 
ground p tearing her hair and her clothes*/' The corpse 
was carried to the funeral pyre. Two of the waKir's Ranis 
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and tliree of his slave girls. committed themselves to 
fire along the warir’s body. It was a horrible scene, and 
showed the diplorable extent to which the morale of the 
soldiers had fallen. Latif writes, “As these poor defence¬ 
less women were marching in solemn procession to the 
altar, with all their money and jewellery in open trays, 
carried by men on either side of them, for the purpose 
of distribution in charity, these armed ruffians remor¬ 
selessly plundered them, and as the unfortunate women 
ivere mounting the funeral pyre, these villainous guards 
tore away their nose anrl ear—ornaments (which were 
worn in strict conformity with their religion) from their 
persons. The cries and remonstrances of the women at 
the indignities to which they were subjected were treated 
by those monsters as if they had been the varies! ribal¬ 
dry. Mot satisfied with what they had already robbed, 
they actually snatched from the fire the trinkets and em¬ 
broidery on their costly attire. The helpless victims, 
stretching their hands towards heaven, cursed the whole 
Sikh nation to which the savages belonged 1 /' 

The Rani continued conducting the State affairs with 
Teja Singh the Commander-in-chief, Lai Singh as elective 
Minister and she herself as regent. But she saw her peri¬ 
lous situation, writes Latif. "With an empty treasury 
and the resources of the kingdom exhausted* she w&g 
left in no position to feed the rapacity of the turbulent 
Sikh soldiers, who now openly talked of proclaiming the 
infant son of Sher Singh, as Maharaja of the Punjab, To 
divert their attention in another direction, as also to 
break their union and power, the Ram and her friends 
originaled the proposal of crossing the Sutlej to make 
war on the British Government 1 /' Dr. G + C. Narang also 
writes: the Rani "put herself in touch with British 
authorities and instigated them to provoke the Sikhs to 
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war by taking possession of a part of the Sikh territory 

dose to the left bank of Sutlej*." The point was as ^ t 

Gough writes, "the Khalsa was to be urged to challenge Oie British 

the British, If it were shattered, the court would be rid 

of its masters; if triumphant, the court would claim the 

credit 1 ." 

The Maharani and her advisers may actually have 
instigated the soldiers to cross the Sutlej. But even if it was 
so. it was no aggression against the British- Aggression by 
the English against the Punjab, in fact, had already 
been committed. Provocations had been given to the true 
lovers of the national honour and integrity. And where¬ 
as a strong and seasoned ruler of Lahore like Ranjit Singh * hani;c 
should have replied to this aggression at a more oppor¬ 
tune time and in a more disciplined manner, the present 
Lahore rulers did so out of a mere desperation. There 
was no war planning. They Simply took a chance and 
lost it, as it was bound to be. 

Robertson had predicted, “the enterprising commer¬ 
cial spirit of ihe English, and the martial ardour of the 
Sikhs, who possess the energy natural to men in the 
earlier stages of the society, can hardly fail to lead 
sooner or later to open hostility." And this proved 
correct. 

Thus different factors led to the First Anglo-Sikh war- 
There is no doubt that the British bad been following an 
aggressive policy towards the Punjab from an early time. Thus 
and this created disaffection in the minds of the Lahore 
chiefs and the Khalsa army. Ranjit Singh was wise and 
managed to keep the British at an arm's length. But his 
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successors too immat ure and inexperioced* the chiefs of 
the Lahore Darbar too foolish and selfish, the Khaba 
army too indisciplined and untamed, and all with in¬ 
adequate resources and i31—planned strategy, threw 
themsdves into the wide opened mouth of the Iba of 
British imperialism. The lion was too anxious to swa¬ 
llow, the victim to fool to understand. Both walked to¬ 
wards each other, and the consequences were natural. 



CHAPTER XV 

The First Anglo-Sikh War 

B—The Sikh Defeat, 

Details of the first Anglo -Sikh War may cot be 
given here, for which the reader may be referred to ‘The 
Sikhs and the Sikh Wars,' by General Sir Charles 
Gough and Arthur D. Innes; 'The life and Campaigns of 
Hugh, First Viscount Gough/ by R- S. Rait' The Des¬ 
patches of Viscount Hardinge, Lord Gough and Henry 
Smith, 18*6, and the biographies of Lord Dalhousie 
and Viscount Hai dinge. A brief refrence may, however, 
be made here to causes of the Sikh defeat, 

I—The Causes. 

The first and the most important factor leading to the 
failure of the Khalsa army was the treachery and incapa¬ 
bility of their own leaders- Immediately after the Khalsa 
army crossed the river Sutlej, the best course for them 
should have been to attack Fetozepure. Had they done 
so, thus writes Ludlow, "our garrison of 8,000 men would 
have been destroyed and the victorious 60,000 would 
have fallen on Sir Henry Hardinge, who had then but 
8,000*.*» But instead of doing that Lai Singh, the trai¬ 
tor wazir of Lahore, who had already been in corres¬ 
pondence with the British Political Agent, and who was 
determined to win British favour, addressed Captain 
Peter Nicholson, the Assisstant Agent at Feroaepur thus: 

"I have crossed the Sikh army. You know my friend¬ 
ship for the British, Tett me what to do." 
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To which Nicholson replied. “Do not attack Ferozepur. 
Halt as Many days as you can, and then march towards 
the Governor General. 

It was a tregedy indeed. The Sikhs thus lost the 
chance for a sure victory. “The treason saved the English 
from a sure defeat 1 2 3 " The object of Lai Singh, and Tej 
Singh who was the Commandcr-in-Chief of the Sikh 
forces, "was not to compromise themselves with the 
English by destroying an isolated division, but to get 
their own troops dispersed by the converging forces of 
their opponents 1 / 

The army itself p however* '"was filled a vehemen- 
tly hostile feeling towards the British." thus writes 
Gough, “and a strong sense of self-confidence and of 
loyalty to the Khalsa. Loyalty to the Darbar it had none; 
its vows were to the Khalsa, its vows were to the Sikh 

brotherhood.But this turbulent and insubordinate 

body recklessly democratic in its political treatment 
of the Government was fully alive to the impossibility 
of democratic methods in the field; and the Paticbayats 
now laid aside their assumed control, formally accepting 
the purely military purposes*. 1 ' 

The earnestness of the Sikh army, however, was of no 
avail against the treachery of the leaders in whom they 
had reposed their confidence. As arranged, Lai Singh 
stayed on till Sir Hugh Gough, the British Commander* 
in-chief, brought his main army actually in the field. 
The Ambala and Ludhiana divisions of the British army 
arrived at Mudki, twenty miles to the south-east of 
Ferozepur, where the first action took place on December 

1, Ool. Houton. Envtrtcmtmls du Pun- 

j B b/ Paris, p- £ |In Trench) 

2, CuDnbghara, 303- 
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IS, 1845. Lai Singh headed an attack against the British 
army with his full force, with a sinster object that "the 
British might have a full and fair opportunity of destroy¬ 
ing them 1 ." And in the thick of the battle, while "the 
fight was going on with great fierceness on both sides/' 
writes Latit, "Lai Singh p in accordance with his original 
design p suddenly abandoned the field, leaving the Sikhs 
to fight as their valour might prompt*/" The hardy Sikhs 
not discouraged by the treachery of their Commander, 
continued the conflict with undimmjshed energy and de¬ 
votion, But they could not do so for a long time under 
such state of affairs, and ultimately they had to give 
way, being driven from post to post at the point of bayo¬ 
net. "The battle lasted until an hour and a half of dim 
star light, amidst clouds of dust from the sandy plains/" 
The British purchased the victory at a very' high price, 
and that too, thus writes Pearson, "because Lai Singh 
according to plan, took no interest in the battle after 
issuing the order to attack?* M 

The second action was fought at Ferozsluihr, a village 
about ten miles both from Mudki and Ferozepur, on 
December, 21, I645 B The attack this time wasted by 
the British, with full preparations and a confidence, that 
helped by the Sikh traitors, they would be able to win 
an easy victory- But they were mistaken in this. The 
Sikh army this time again, was led by Lai Singh, assisted 
by Tej Singh: But despite the unworthy intentions of 
their leaders, the resistance the British met from them 
was wholly unexpected, and the British started with 
astonishment. The attack was led by the British at about 
three O'clock, but the fight continued till darkness felL 


I* M'Grtgor* ii F p, 81. 

2 'History ol the Punjab/ Li, |>, 541 sec aJ*ci CuTtnhi^iiam. pp. 
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The obstinacy and persistency with which the Sikhs ca* 
med on their contest, threw the English into confusion 

and disorder. 

The night that ensued was truly designated a "night 
of terrors. "The night of the 2lst December/* thus 
wrote Sir Henry, "was the most extraordinary of my life, 
l bivouacked with the men without food and covering 
and our nights were bitter cold " The British lost their 
heart so completely that they were even planning an 
unconditional surrender to the Sikhs. Thus wrote Robert 
Cost, in his journal on December 22. "News came from 
the Governor General that oat attack of yesterday had 
failed, that affairs were desperate, that all State papers 
were to be destroyed, and that if morning attack faild. 
all would he over; this was kept secret by Mr. Currie and 
we were concerting measure? to make an unconditional 
surrender to s.we the wounded, the part of the news that 
grieved me the most/* 1 2 

The best course for the Sikhs at this time should have 
been to attack the British during the very night, and 
then end the game. But the Sikh leaders were not 
prepared to risk a victory against the British. As arran¬ 
ged, again, Lai Singh disappeared from the scene with 
guns and most of his men during the night. On the 
morning of December 22. the remnants of the Sikh forces 
were easily driven from their camp. But as the day 
advanced the seconed wing of the Sikh army, commanded 
bvlej Singh, who had been urged by his zealous and 
sincere soldiery to fall upon the English, approached 
in battle-array, "and the wearied and famished English 
saw before them a desperate and, perhaps, useless 
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struggle. 1 " But Tej Singh was no better than Lai 
Singh in his treachery. Hat! he attacked, “the British 
could never have survived the onset of the thirty thous¬ 
and freih troops ..... But the Sikh commander hesitated," 
as previously arranged. “At eleven o’clock he opened t | lf 
fire on the left of his enemy's position, and a*ain hesita¬ 
ted. Four hours later he threatened an attack on their 
right, and then, to the utter astonishment and intense 
satisfaction of the weary defenders, his whole force was 
seen to turn suddenly northwards and move off rapidly in 
the direction taken by the vanquished battalions of Lai 
Singh. 1 " And thus did the destiny bestow a victory upon 
the British. 

“The battle of Ferozeshahr was one of the most mom- ^ 1)ariJwt 
entous, and certainly the hardest fought-out one, ever 
engaged in by the British in India." "It lias been said,” 
thus writes Gordon, "that the Sikhs then shook our 
Indian Empire to its base." 

Just this time, as if encouraged by the help of the 
Sikh traitor, the Governor-General issued a proclamation Sednctive 
on December 31. calling upon the natives of Hindustan, British offer 
who had taken service under the Lahore Government, 
to quit their service at once. The proclamation ran thus- 
"it is hereby proclaimed, that any non-commissioned 
officer or soldier of the Lahore Government who shall 
present himself before bis Excellency the Governor- 
General, shall be immediately rewarded with the accus¬ 
tomed liberality, and shall have the benefit of invalid 
pension; and, if engaged in law suit in a British Court of 
justice, his case shall be immediately decided before 
any other... . ...” 


1.' Payne, p. 175. 
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Slid i declarations from the British, although they did 
confirm some of the Sikh leaders in tlie treacherous atti¬ 
tude that they were following, had little effect upon 
the morale of the common Sikh soldier. There was a 
lull in the storm, as the traitors among Sikhs had cons¬ 
pired to give the British a sufficient time to re-organise 
their Camp, Sardar Ranjodh Singh who was loyal to the 
Sikh standard, however, took the opportunity and helped 
by Sardar Ajit Singh of Ladwa, attacked Ludhiana with 
8.000 men and 70 guns, burning a portion of its cordon* 
roent. The town was then very much under-garrisoned, 
and Sir Harry Smith, with a considerable body of troops, 
was ordered to march to its relief. The Sikhs however 
intercepted him at Badhowal, in the way* killed a number 
of his men and captured the whole of his baggage on 
January 21, 1&4G. 
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Lam titled 
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A mere 
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ihe heavy loss suffered by the English at Badhowal 
made them indeed glance"'firtively at one a nether/ r writes 
Cunningham. They "looked towards the east, their home: 
and tire brows of English men themselves grew darker 
at the thought of struggles rather than triumphs.,, the 
leader of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished 
name after the labours of a life, nor was he met by many 
encouraging hopes of rapid retributiond >J 

On January 22, Ranjodh Singh withdrew to the Sutlej, 
and Sir Henry Smith immediately occupied llie deserted 
position of the Sikhs. On January 28* he moved out to 
attack the Sikhs, who were found at the village of Aliwal 
at a distance of eight miles* While according to some 
writers he inflicted a crushing defeat upon Ratajodh Singh 
and thus retrieved his position, it is doubted that the 
action was more than a scrimmage Still, however, it 
was necessary to re-in force the waning morale of the 
British soldiers, and therefore, "As an Irishman would 
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say*'" writes Dr. Andrew Adams, gained a disadv¬ 
antage at Budiwal; by the baggage of the army f ating 
into the bands of the enemy, that no exaggeration could 
well turn into a victory; but shortly afterwards, a few 
shots, and the charge ol a squadron or two In pursuit of 
a host of retreating Sikhs, were magnified into a grand 
combat, and thus the plain of AliwaJ has been recorded 
a£ the scene of one of India's Marathons* 1 " 

The last battle of the First Anglo-Sikh war, was 
fought at Subraon, on February 10* IS4G. Lai Singh had 
played his part and now came the turn of Gulab Singh 
to win the British favours. After the so called Sikh 
defeat at Alipur and their withdrawal to their own side 
of the ri ver Sutlej, the Governor-General seemed to have 
contented himself for the time being with it. The British 
reputation had been saved and the aggressors puihed 
across the river into Their own territorici just* hb time* 
however* Gulab Singh appeared on the scene ostensibly 
on behalf of the Lahore Darbar and opened negotiations 
wich the British An understanding soon was reached 
that ' F the Sikh army should he attacked by the English 
and that w r hen beaten it should be openly abandoned by 
its own government; and further, that the passage of the' 
Sutlej should be unopposed and the road to the capital 
laid open to the victors. Under such circumstances of 
discreet policy and shameless treason," writes Cunning- 
ham, "was the battle of Sobraon fought/ 1 

The Khalsa troops by this time had lost all confidence 
in their leaders. The Panehes went in a body to Gulab 
Singh p “offering to make him minister, and begging him 
to proceed at once to the Sutlej and take over the chief 
command/ 3 little knowing that he was no better than Lai 
Singh and Tej Singh in his anxiousness to get the Kbalsa 
destroyed* Having entered into agreement with the 
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British, Giilab Singh "temporised with the Ranches, 
without actually refusing to assume the command of the 
army, contrived from day to day to postpone till the 
hour he had been contemplating came—the hour when 
the army of the K balsa bad no further use for a comm¬ 
ander. 1 2 " 

In the meanwhile, lie stopped sending rations and supp¬ 
lies to the army. The army delegates met Maharani 
Jindau, to appraise her of the situation, and tell her how 
they were being starved "The Maharani, however’ 1 , 
writes Gordon, "was getting desperate; the Khalsa was 
on her nerves; she was in terror at the thought of their 
returning, She with the little Maharaja Dalip Singh, 
received the deputation in Durbar and heard their appeal/' 
She upbraided them as cowards, took off part of her 
dress and threw it among them, saying* "this is your dress. 
Remain at home; I will go and fight/ 1 The resolve to get 
them destroyed was known to them, but such was the 
stem democratic discifline of their army councils, such 
their devotion to their warlike faith, that determination 
even now animated every mam They fiercely reproached 
her and her courting Addressing the Maharaja, they 
said, "We will go and die for you, your kingdom, and 
the Khalsaji," but to the others who had incited them 
to war and now taunted them with their folly in hoping 
to vanquish the conquerors of Hindustan, they said "wc 
will leave you to answer to your God and your Guru P while 
we, deserted and betrayed as we are, will do wliat we can 
to preserve the independence of our country.-" 

The Sikh armv led by traitors, crossed! the river 
Sutlej as planned, and the battle of Sobraon was fought 
on February 10, The British attacked the Sikhs thrice, 


1, Payne, 'A short History of the Siltbs/ p* 179, 
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but all the times they were successfully repulsed by the 
Sikhs. One more victory for the Si kits should not have 
been unexpected lor their valour and courage, when in 
the thick of the fight, Tej Singh and Lai Singh fled the 
field in fulfilment of their agreement with the British. 
The Khalsa was, thus, once again left to its own fate, 
deserted by the leaders, assailed on all sides by the enemy, 
without a hope of re-inforcement or suppty. They fought 
as best as they could. But the circumstances limited 
their chances for victory. As if not satisfied with what 
the traitors had a ready done to their kinsfolk, with the 
previous consent of the enemy, Lai Singh and Tej Singh 
got the bridge of boats on the river broken. Thus robb¬ 
ing the Khalsa of the only escape in case defeated. The 
Khalsa was thus defeated and slaughtered, while its 
leaders stood aside unconcerned with their annihilation. 

Thus was the British defeat once again turned into 
a victory, f by the convenient flight of Tej Singh who 
damaged the bridge of boats over the Sutlej on his way 
and so helped to drown a large number of his country 
men 1 . 1 ’ 

Referring to the great slaughter of the Sikhs at Sob- 
raon. Sir Hugh Gough, the British Commander-in-Chief, 
himself commented: “Policy prevented my publicly re¬ 
cording my sentiments of the splendid gallantry of a 
fallen foe. and I declare, were it not from a conviction 
that my country's good required the sacrifice, I could 
have wept to have witnessed the fearful slaughter of so 
devoted a body 1 ” 

Treach.ry of their own leaders was thus the main 
cause of the Sikh defeat. But the honesty and determi¬ 
nation of Sir Gough and his men. to save the British 
name in India at any cost, can not be passed unmentioned 


t. Ilcibcth Pearson, 'The Held of La Lb i, p. SO¬ 
IL Gough. y. 138. 
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The fortitude shown by ihem alter a disaster at Badhowal 
and the presence of mind to take an opportunity when¬ 
ever it offered itself, was no doubt a factor which crow¬ 
ned the British with the final victory. Sir, Gough "was 
essentially a lights nit general, a hard hitter, whose maxim 
wa _ti "jAatfdace, loujouts I'attdace.' He grasped success. 
Tiie generals, among them veterans of the Peninsula, 
Waterloo, and Afghanistan. were first and 
foremost in thick of battle, excising their lives freely 
and rousing the daring of their men to the utmost by 
personal example, seviral of them falling "m the rapture 
of the strife/' cheering on to victory 1 .” 
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If—The Treaty of Lahore. 

On 9th March, 1840. the Treaty of Lahore was signed 
between the British and the Lahore Oarbar, the more 
essential terms of which may here be mentioned. 

1 —All the Sikh territories lying south of the nver 
Sutlej were handed over to the British. 

2 —The J ullundur Doab was likewise annexed by the 


3ritish to their own dominion. 

-The Governor-General desired not only to chastise 
he Sikhs for their past aggressions, but to overawe them 
br the furture, and he had thus chosen the Beas, as 
offering more commanding positions with reference to 
Lahore than the old boundary of the Sutlej/' thus writes 
Cunningham. 


S_An indemnity of R* U crores was im^sed upon 
ie Lahore Darbar. which they being not able to pay. 

ley had to hand over to the British in its lieu, all the 
,11 a rea beetween the rivers Sutlej and Beas, including 


Kashmir and Hazara. 

4—The Dauber would disband the rebellious forces, 
keeping only 20,000 infantry and 1*000 cavalry. 34 
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guns which the British had lost to the Sifchs, were 
restored to them, 

5 The British troops would fane allowed a free passage 
through the Fun jab when necessary* 

Dalip Singh was recognised as minor king of Lahore. 
Maharaju Jindaii was to be his regent and Lai Singh the 
Prime Minister of the Punjab, 

Socnaftet. oti March 1 1, IS46, to further strengthen 
the British hold on the Punjab, another treaty was 
dictated to the Darbar. under which:— 

1—An adequate British force would be stationed at 
Lahore, for the so called protection of the Maharaja* 
The force would be recalled in December iS46. 

E The British Government would respect the bonalidv 
rights of the jagirdars in Lahore territories. 

3—The British would he at liberty to retain any j>art 
of the State property in the forts situated in the ceded 
territories. by paying for it a fair compensation. 

Besides the seven year* old Maharaja the treaties were 
signed by seven other chiefs on behalf of the Darbar, 
And of these seven, two wore the notorious Lai Singh 
and fej Singh,, and third, Bhai Bam Singh, an agent of 
Raja Gulab Singh* 

At -l p. m. on 9th of March, 1846, when the first 
treaty tvas signed with the Sikhs, the Governor-General 
declared that '“the British Government desires to see a 
Sikh Government re-established, which may be able to 
control its army, protect its subjects, and willing to 
respect the rights of its neighbours. 

ri By this treaty, the Lahore Government has sufficient 
strength to resist and punish any native power which 
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may venture to assail it, and to put down all internal 
commotions* 1 " 

Sir Henry Lawrance was appointed as the British 
Resident at Lahore* and it was only to be seen* how the 
British kept the promises thus made. 

A passing reference may here be made as to how Raja 
Gulab Singh was rewarded by the British for the so valu¬ 
able aid which he rendered them in helping them occupy 
lahore. On March 15,1840, the title of Maharaja was 
formally invested upon him. And on March 16, 1848, a 
separate treaty with Gulab Singh was concluded at 
Amritsar, by which the province of Kashmir was sold to 
him for one crore rupees* and a part ot this money was 
paid by Gulab Singh from out of the treasury of Kashmir, 
which, Kashmir being part of the territory of Lahore 
Darbar. belonged in fact to Maharaja Dal ip Singh. Com¬ 
menting on this transaction writes Cunnigbam : this "tra¬ 
nsaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name and 
greatness, and the objections become stronger when it is 
considered that Gulab Singh had agreed to pay sixty eight 
lakhs of rupees [& 68U.QQ0), as a fine to his paramount 
(Lahore Darbar) t before the war broke out. and that the 
custom of the East as well as of the West requires the 
feudatory to aid his lord in foreign war and domestic 
strife, Gulab Singh ought thus to have paid the defici¬ 
ent million of money as a La!Lore subject* instead of being 
putin possession of Lahore provinces as an independent 
prince/' And further he writes, later on even these 
ia payments required from him were” reduced by a fourth, 
and they were rendered still more easy of liquidation by 
considering him to be the heir to the money which his 
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brother Suehet Singh had buried in Ferczapur 1 2 ". It was 
indeed writes Gordon "a very bad bargain for the Gov¬ 
ernment, which unfortunately was rendered necessary by 
the political exigency of the moment 1 .” 

Lai Singh who became Prime Minister of the subdued ^ SinAb 
Punjab, however, was not satisfied with the prize he was opposed 
able to get for all the slaughter he had been instrumental 
in bringing about in his kinsfolk. He was jealous of 
Gulab Singhs elevation to the throne of Kashmir, and 
therefore, after signing the Treaty of Amritsar, when 
Gulab Singh a tempted to enter Kashmir to occupy it in 
October, Sheikh Iraam-ud-din, the Governor of the 
province was instigated by him to resist Gulab Singh, 

The matter being reported to the Governor-General, the 
British troops were immediately despatched to enforce 
obedience to the terms of the treaty. As a result, the 
rebellious governor submitted forth-with and e\ cn placed 
a documentary proof in the hands of Colonel Lawrence, 
that he had been incited by Lai Singh. Lai Singh's fate 
was thus sealed. Being charged there and then in the 
council of the assembled sardars, for having violated the ^ waj 
terms of the Treaty of Lahore, he was removed from his banisW 
office, dispossessed of his jagirs, and banished from the 
Punjab. 

Thus did Gulab Singh succeed in occupying the 
province of Kashmisr. "In the year 1808, Gulab Singh n® ueigtvt 
was earning three rupees a mouth and his rations as a 
common soldier in an obscure fortress on the banks of 
the jhelum. He was now, while still under sixty years 
of age, the absolute monarch of 80,000 stjuare miles of 
territory. If he was not at the top of the ladder of his 
ambition, he was certainly as high up on it as lie deserved 
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to be.,**.*,„« whatever his faults, Gulab Singh was a 

statesman of proved ability. 1 * 3 " 

III—The treaty of BhirowaL 

Under the Treaty of Lahore* the British were bound 
to withdraw their troops from the Punjab in Decem¬ 
ber lb46. Bui before the stipulated date for their with¬ 
drawal cam*,, they had already decided to continue their 
stay and strengthen their hold yet further upon the 
Punjab. Bui to carry the plan into effect„ it was essential 
that dust must be thrown into the eyes of the people and 
they be made to believe that the British were doing 
nothing which the high principals of morality forbade. 
The proposal for the stay of the British troops in Lahore, 
till 0alip Singh became major, must originate with the 
Lahore chiefs, and the British must accept it only reluc* 
tantly. Sir Henry Lawrence therefore, desired of his 
Secret ary, Frederick Currie, on the 12 th of December. 
"Preserve in your line of making the Sikh Durbar propose 
the condition or rather their readiness to assent to any 
conditions imposed as the price of the continuance of our 
support. In the preamble of the supplementary Articles p 
this solicitation must clearly he their act 1 ' 

The Governor-General, Lord Hardings also issued 
instructions to Currie to make certain bogus military 
movements, as if the British troops were actually going 
to be withdrawn "My object/' he wrote, M is to give the 
Lahore Darbar a hint, that the Garrison is on the 
move/" • 

The Lahore chiefs were naturally reluctant to continue 
British troops in Lahore, and in this connection thus did 
Hardmge write to Currie s "The coyness of the Darbar 
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is very natural; but it is very important that the proposal 
should originate with them; and in any documents pro¬ 
ceeding from them this admission must be stated in dear 
and unqualified terms; our reluctance to undertake a 
heavy responsibility must be set forth- 1 '' 

intimately, therefore, the British did succeed in man¬ 
oeuvring the assent of the leading chiefs of Lahore, A 
conference of the chiefs was held on December IS, 1S46, 
from which Maharani Jiiidan, from whom active opposi¬ 
tion was feared, was studiedly excluded * Mr Currie read 
out the British conditions, which were agreed to without 
any discussion or dissent* And thus was the Treaty 
of Bhairow&t concluded and signed on the foliowring day, 
the 16th of December, 

It was laid down in the treaty* 

I—The British forces would continue staying in 
Lahore till 4th September, 1854, when Dalip Singh would 
become 16 years of age; for "which the Darbar would 
pay Rs. 22 lakhs a year to meet the expenses. 

£— Till Dal ip Singh became major, the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment would be carried under the control of the British 
Resident, by a Regency Council of 8 sirdars, in which 
in the words ol the Governor- General, he could make any 
change, 4 F and appoint others/' 

3—Besides Lahore, the British troops could be put 
into any Sikh fortress, the occupation of which the 
Governor-General might feel necessary, for protection of 
the Maharaja's interests. 

The Treaty of Bhairowat, thus, rang the death-knell of 
the Sikh power, and it "made the British the real masters 
of the Punjab. 1 ' 

In fact after signing the treaty* Hardinge himself 
wrote to Henry Lawrence on October 23, 1847 : 4| Jn all 
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our measures, taken during the minority, we must bear 
In attars in mind that by the Treaty of Lahore, March, L&46, the 
Punjab never was intended to be an independent State, 
By the clause, I added, the chief of State can neither 
make war nor peace, nor exchange nor sell an acre of 
territory, nor admit an European officer, nor, in fact, 
perform any act without our permission. In fact, the 
native prince is in fatters, and our protection, and must 
do our bidding* 111 

The British intentions are dear. 


l. Quoted in Edwardc* and MerivaBe .Life of £>ir Henry Lawrence, 
(LoiuJun, 1872), fi* p. 100-101, 





CHAPTER XVI 

The Second Anglo-Sikh War 

A—The Causes 

Six moths after Isis appointment as Resident in Lahore, 
wrote Henry Lawrence: "I can certify to this people 
having settled down in a manner that could never have 
been hoped or believed of them. And in January lb48 F 
when Lord Hardinge left for England, he assured Lord 
Dalhonsie, his successor, that so far as human foresight 
could predict* 'it would not be necessary to fire a gun 
in India for seven years to come 1 /' But it was not lon^ 
before Hardinge s prediction proved incorrect. 

The Second Anglo-Sikh war started in 1848. and it 
ended ini 849 with the final annexation of the Punjab 
territories to the British Empire in India. It would be 
interesting to have a glance over the factors leading to 
tins catastrophe* 

I—The Sikh Population. 

Though "the population of the Punjab as a whole began 
to appreciate the advantages of living under an orderly 
and just administration* the Sikhs then selves welcomed 
the new order of things with anything but enthusiasm. 
They felt that their position as the ruling community was 
being undermined, British methods of government might 
be superior to their own. but they did not want British 
methods, and the more popular these became the deeper 
grew their jealousy and resentment. Moreover the Hindu 


1. Liu^ worth Smith, 'Liic of Lard L^wrenc^ 1 . i* p. 2l4 h cd- 1SS5. 
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and Muhammadan communities derived greater benefit 
than they did from the reforms that were being instituted* 
Many of the more well-to-do Sikhs lived on rent-free 
lands, and it made no difference to them whether rates 
of assessment were high or low, unless they happened to 
he collectors of revenue, and then they preferred them to 
be high, Muhammadans and Hindus they were accusto¬ 
med to regard as mere producers of revenue—not as 
fellow-subjects entitled to equal rights with themselves. 
Equality within the limits of the Khalsa was a doctrine 
which every Sikh was prepared to uphold, but the equ¬ 
ality of all communities within the limits of the Punjab 
was the worst form of heresy 1 *" 

Moreover the British social reforms such as suppre¬ 
ssion of Sati system and that of female infanticide were 
regarded by all as an interference in their religious pra¬ 
ctices, and this was the last thing which any one among 
them would tolerate. Little wonder, therefore, that they 
considered t he English hold on Punjab with any thing 
but sympathy. 

It-The Sikh Soldiers 

Nor did the Sikh soldiers take their defeat as any¬ 
thing more than a matter of chance. Thus writes Cunn¬ 
inghams While the Governor—General and Commander r 
in-Chief remained at Lahore at the head of twenty tho¬ 
usand men, portions of the Sikh army came to the capital 
to be paid up and disbanded. The Soldiers showed neither 
despondency of mutinous rebels nor the effrontery and 
indifference of mercenaries, and their manly deportment 
added lustre to that valour which the victors had dearly 
felt and generously extolled. The men talked of their 
defeat aS the chance of war 1 .,./' 


1. Payne h pp. 190-1*1- 

2 , Cyoingh&iaJ. p* 289 - 
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Moreover* even if some felt the K balsa having been, 
defeated, the treachery of their leaders was considered 
to be the only cause* but for which they should have 
taught the English a bitter lesson. 

They had a full confidence in the future of the Khalsa. 
The Khalsa, they would *ay amid their humiliation, was 
just a child; and as the common wealth of the Sikhs 
grew into youth* they were bound to be clothed by Guru 
Govind Singh with victory* And the time was notlar 
ahead, when the Khal&a would reassert itself and thus 
rule fhe’wortiL 

Then the disbanded soldiers, although they had been 
paid their arrears by the Darbar* had net ail been guided 
into peaceful employments; 'Many ol these had* it is true, 
settled down to peaceful pursuits; but there was still a 
Large number of them who were* as Lawrence himself 
described it„ 1 'afloat on the surface of society," These 
men lived by methods wnich were by no means facilita¬ 
ted by the growth of law and order* and every measure 
which tended to promote public security increased their 
discontent. 1 

And when these unemployed soldiers moved from 
village to village without an aim or idea* no- welcome was 
accorded to them. They rather met taunts *Tusi Khalsa 
ji purian pa aye\ which could never be palatable to 
those who had seen the age of chivalry under the great 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh- If another chance for trial of 
strength with the British came, it would naturally be 
welcome. 

Ill—The Lahore Chiefs. 

Some of the Lahore chiefs too had their own dis¬ 
satisfaction. Their "object was not to compromise them¬ 
selves with the English by destroying an isolated division 


L Fa.ymt, p. 191- 
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tint to get their own troops dispersed by the covering 
forces of their opponents. Their desire was to be upheld 
as the ministers of a dependent kingdom by great falcon- 
querocs/' writes Cunningham. But the prize t cy go > f 
aving treachery aud getting their own country mens aug - 
tered, was any thing but satislacti-ry. Lai Sing . t ms . “ 
had been appointed ad Pnu.c Mmi.ttt »! the 
Punjab- But he looked .ith jcalou., at tbe P"“ " “ 
Gulab Singh had been able to «e*. »* “ ‘ “ f e 
Treaty of habere had nor thus dried. »hen he began to 

intrigue against the liriLLah. 

^or could iiiihaxam Jindan b& satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent arrangement- She hid mt been very anxious to 
continue the stay of the British forces at Lahore beyond 
the date stipulated in the Treaty of Lahore for their with¬ 
drawal. She was, therefore, not consulted when the Tre¬ 
aty of Bhairowal was signed. After the signing of the 
treaty, a strict watcli was kept upon her movements. 
And although she might not have actually taken a part 
in some conspiracy against the British, their developing 
bold on her country was hardly a thing she could like, 

IV -The British. 


After the First Anglo Sikh War. no effort had been 
made by Hardinge to annex the Punjab. Appreciating 
Not annexed ^ policy, thus wrote Sir Robert Peel, the British Prune 
Minister, to him! "It is ten times more gratifying to the 
public mind than the annexation of the whole of the 
Punjab would have been. 

„ ...They consider that the annexation of the Pun- 
Reasons won i d have been a source of weakness and not of 

Strength, that it would have extended our frontier at the 
greatest distance from our resources and on the weakes 
points, that you would have been with reference to 
ghanistan and all the bordering countries in a much worse 
position than you were in September last. 
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"These are Indian considerations; there arc higher 
considerations still nearer home,_There is not a coun¬ 
try in Europe or America.that does not admire the 

signal proof of bravery and military still ten times the 
more,... . because it has been followed by dignified for¬ 
bearance and moderation in the hour of strength 1 ," 

But by the time Dalhousie succeeded Hardinge in 
Jndia, the situation had changed. The British studied 
the Punjab more closely, and they were convinced that 
the annexation of the Punjab was after all not a liability. 
It was a paying proposition. It would not be a source 
of weakness, but that of strength. The hardy and robust 
Sikhs if recruited into the British forces and trained 
under the European methods, could bring victories to the 
British in any part of the world. And moreover, the 
Punjab, organising its resources efficiently, was a surplus 
State, and not deficit one. 

Thus writes Dr. Ganda Singh : "The cotton of the 
Punjab was one of the chief attractions to the British who 
foresaw in the Land of five rivers a favourable market for 
the consumption of their goods. While Amritsar offered 
the prospects of an enterepot for the Punjab and the 
hill territories cf Jammu and Kashmir, Multan and 
Peshawar promised to become advanced depots for British 
trade in Afghanistan and in regions beyond the Oxiis, 

-The Punjab also offered vast opportunities of emp¬ 
loyment lor a large number of British civilians and 
politicals with handsome salaries, allowances, furloughs 
and pensions. It also offered facilities of extensive canton, 
merits and mountainous tiammg-groutids for the British 
troops. s>l No wonder, therefore, the annexationists 


1. Charles* Second Viscount Hardinge, 'Viscount llartjinge^ 
pp fc 14^—44. 

% Dr. Ganda. Siagb, 'Private correspondent Relating |o Hie 
AngLo-Sikb Wara\ p. 165, 
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among the British became more vocal. Dalhousie himself 
being one of them, 

"The fact was that Lord DaJhuusie*s arrival initiated 
a change in the whole policy and methods of the supreme 
Government, Able, energetic, resolute, and entirely self- 
confident* he was a born autocrat; to whom it seemed 
obvious that the extension of the British rule was necess¬ 
arily for the benefit of the ruled;... „„„ l " Be was per* 
fectly convinced that it was better to annex the country 
and be its master, than use it only as a buffer State 
against Afghanistan, aud io stave off invasions from the 
north-west. He was also convinced of the possibility of 
training the Sikhs, which had been considered difficult in 
the time of liardinge. 

Alter his arrival in India, a policy of ruthless exter¬ 
mination of the Sikhs p rather than of pacifying them was 
started. All key positions one after another* were given 
over to the English, 

The more honest and less of imperialistic spirit among 
the British* too had an excuse for annexation. They 
always considered themselves to be a superior civilisation p 
and as Lawrence wrote s “The arrival of Britt-Ti function¬ 
aries in this remote and hitherto neglected portion of the 
Empire may be considered its salvation." The annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjab could therefore be a social job, done 
less from any selfish motive and more from a desire to 
develop the backward country. Little did, however* they 
understand the national spirit for independence and self- 
rule and an apathy for the 'white man's burden/ in the 
country they desired to annex. 


U Gough. P- 2fc2 
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Mahar&ni jindan was suspected of having intrigued 
against the British at Lahore. No trial was hetd, and 
no charges were communicated to her, but she was retired 
to laer country palace of Sheikhopur. Even if the Rani 
had intrigued at Lahore, thus writes Evans Bell* in her 
compulsory retirement at the country palace of Sheikha- 
pur, her evil influence was almost extinguished; and in 
May 18-18, one of the most mischievous plots carried on 
in her name having been exposed and defeated, and the 
chief conspirators publicly executed, she would have been 
powerless, if left to her own devices 1 2 " But not being 
satisfied, from Sheikhopur she was sent in exile to Benaras 
in the most humiliating condition. By the Treaty of 
BhairowaL she was to get an annuity of Rs. I ^ bkhs r 
On her removal to Sheik hopur, the annuity was reduced 
In August 1847 to Rs 48.000, and when she was sent in 
exile to Benaras, it was further reduced to a mere sum 
of Rs, 11.000. Besides, she was dispossessed of much of 
her jewellery. Number of attendants upon her was consi¬ 
derably reduced and a strict watch was kept upon her 
movements. 

The effect of such harsh treatment towards the 
widow of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, was instantaneous. 
The Resident himself wrote: "The reports from Raja 
Sher Singh's camp are, that the Khalsa soldiery, on hear¬ 
ing of the removal of the Maharanee were much distur- 
bed.*” This was looked upon by all, writes Beil 'as a 
national insult, and as a preliminary step to the deihron- 
rnent of her son ( and the destruction of the State 3 ;* J 

Even Dost Muhammad of Afghanistan was moved 
by such a treatment meted out to Jin dan, and he re¬ 
marked that "such a treatment is objectionable to all 
creeds and both high and low prefer death 4 * 1 * 


| T Own Bell, *Aafl«5cataoh of the Punjab"„ p. ]3. 

2. Punjab Pap*r, 1849, pp B 2tJ3, 

3. Be l P 20- 

4 . Punjab Papers, 1847 — 0 . p, 518 , 
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Tltc child Maharaja Dalip Singh had been betrothed 
to the daughter of Sardar Clmttar Singh, the Mazim of 
Hazara District. When he heard of the treatment meted 
out to jindau, and when rumours got afloat regarding 
the intentions of the British, the mind of Chuttur Singh 
was naturally exercised. In order to apply a test whether 
the British were sincere in their intentions or were bent 
upon annexing the Punjab, he wrote to his son Sher 
Singh to go to tlie Resident forthwith and ask him to 
b * a date for Da! “P Singh's marriage Sher Singh met 
Lieutenant Edwards in this connection, and Edwards 
advised the Resident that since rumours regarding the 
Bntish intention to annex the Punjab had gone abroad. 

it would, I think, be a wise and timely measure to give 
such public assurance of British goad faith, and intention 
to adhere to the Treaty, as would be involved in authori¬ 
tative preparations for providing the young Maharaja 
with a Queen 1 *'* 

But the Resident returned only a very stiff official 
reply to this application, which just naturally, strength¬ 
ened the doubts in the minds of the Sardars yet further. 

Just this time, Chuttur Singh himself fell into very 
strait circumstances. The Multan outbreak which imm¬ 
ediately led to the clash, had occured by this time. 
Captain Abbot, one of the Assistants of the Resident, had 
been appointed to advise and aid Chuttur Singh in his 
administration of the Hazara District. When an outbreak 
took place at Multan, Captain Abbot somehow got him¬ 
self convinced that Chuttur Singh himself was at the 
head of a conspiracy to march on Lahore, and from that 
time, he removed his residence about 35 miles from that 
of the Sardar, 


L Hucjitt Papers, 1847-8. p. 271. 
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Regarding Captain Abbot, Sir Henrv Lawrence had 
remarked some time back to the Governor-General: -Cap¬ 
tain Abbott is an excellent officer; but he is too apt to 
take gloomy views of a question .* 1 And here too, as the 
Resident later wrote, Abbott's constant suspicion 'seems 
to have, not unnaturally, estranged that chief (Chuttur 
Mngh) from Jthn." Although before this, remarks Evans 
Bell. "Nothing whatever appears to have proved that 
Sirdar Chuttur Singh promoted or approved the miscon¬ 
duct of the evil-disposed among ihe Sikh troops . 1 ' 1 

Yet being, convinced of Chuttur Singh's conspiracy. 
Abbott not only removed his residence at a distance, 
but he also began to rouse the armed Mahommedan pea- 
santry of Hazara, who could hardly love to be ruled by a 
Sikh, against the Nazim, The peasantry thus incited, 
revolted and surrounded Ha trip ur. where Chuttur Singh 
resided, Chuttur Singh had no option but to defend 
himself, and he ordered Col. Canora, an American officer 
in his service, to take a particular position for defence. 
But he too had fallen under Captain Abbott's influence, 
and not only he refused to comply with the order of the 
Sardar, loading two of his guns, one in each of his hands, 
he rather declared that he would shoot the first man 
who came near him. On this, two companies of Sikh 
infantry were sent against him, and he was shot down, 
after one or two of the Sikh soldiers themselves had 
been shot by him. 

Abbott in his letter to the Resident, called this a cold 
blooded murder,' but the Resident wrote in reply; "I 
can not at all agree with you as to the character you 

assign to this transaction-Taking the worst possible 

view of the case. I now not how you can characterise it 
as a cold-blooded murder. 1 '' 

Punjab Papery p. 30, 

Bell, p. 25 . 

3. Punjab Papers, I349 r p. 313. 
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The shot had however, been fired. 1/ Chuttur Singh 
had planned no revolt, he was goaded into one. He had 
been offered no explanations, and lie considered Abbott’s 
attitude to be the attitude of the British government 
towards him. 

"The insurrection in Haaara was, infact, originally an 
insurrection of the Mohammedan peasantry, with the 
object of exterminating the Sikh troops and Governor, 
instigated and promoted by a British officer. 1 2 ” 

Thus when Chuttur Singh was committed beyond po- 
Visibility of retreat, his son Sher Singh had no option but 
to join him. Payne writes: "Sher Singh, with the whole 
of the Sikh contingent, went over to the side of Mnlarj 
...If any doubt yet re ained as to the real significance of 
the Multan outbreak, it was effectually dispelled *" Payne 
means to prove that Sher Singh had some conspiracy 
with Mtilraj before the outbreak of Multan occured. But 
this is wrong. The Multan outbreak had occured in the 
beginning of March 1848, bnt as late as on 23rd Septem¬ 
ber the resident himself wrote that "Raja Sher Singh's 
conduct has been very extraordinary, and is almost in¬ 
explicable.* 1 ' And Edwards, an Assistant to the Resi¬ 
dent, wrote that when Sher Singh was sent to suppress 
Multan rebellion, he worked with the best intentions. 
And later when Sher Singh wanted to go over to Mulraj, 
the latter rather distrusted him as an agent of the British, 
and Sher Singh had to become leader of a new rebellion. 

The Multan outbreak. 

The immediate cause of the Second Anglo-Sikh war 
was however the outbreak at Multan. Dewan Sawan Mai 
the Governor of Multan died, and when his own son Mul 
Raj succeeded him, a succession fee of Rs. 30 lakhs was 


1. Bell, p. ZS, f9) Punjab Parers, ]{f40, p. 345 , 

2 . Payne, p. 19£. 
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denial-tied from him, which he having refused, troops 
under Bhaytvan Singh, the brother of Raji Lai Singh, 
were sent in 1841 to realise the sum. The troops were 
defeated, but still the district of Jhang was wrested from 
him and given over to 8 hag wan Mngh. Hot satisfied, an 
increase in revenue from Multan, payment of arrears and 
the rendering of old accounts was proposed, hearing of 
whichp Mu I raj came to Lahore, and submitted his re¬ 
signation to the acting Resident Sir John Lawrence, hh 
brother Henry Laving gone on leave. John, however* 
persuaded him to continue for another year* and pro 
mised to keep his resignation a profound secret from the 
Darbar/' 

Shortly alter, however, a violent change took place 
in the situation. On March 6. 1848, Frederick Currie rea¬ 
ched Lahore as a new' Resident t of whom thus writes 
Major Basu: |f He was perhaps appointed to the Resi¬ 
dency at Lahore to provoke the Sikhs to hostilities and 
thus hasten the annexation of Punjab," John had wri¬ 
tten to his brother Henry just before Currie's arrival, 
that the ^Government has just written to me to do 
noihing about Multan till Currie comes/* which means 
some change in the approach was contemplated, 

This proved correct John had persuaded Mulraj to con¬ 
tinue. but Currie on his arrival revived the question and 
accepting the resignation, sent Kahn Singh, accompanied 
by two British officers namely. P, A. Vans Agnew and 
LL W. A. Anderson to take charge Irom Mulraj. Acc¬ 
ording to J CL Marshman, ,l Moolraj had always been 
regarded by the British authorities, and particularly by 
Mr, John Lawrence, as a fair specimen of an Asiatic 
ruler, and Mr. Agnew remarked on his arrival, that the 
quiet aspect of Multan had not belted the accounts which 
he had heard of its excellent order and arrangement 1 " 


1- Calcutta Review, Dec. 1343, p. £4I + 
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Kahn Singh and the two British officers reached 
Multan on April 18, and the new Governor was formally 
installed in the office in the Multan fort on L9th. 
But while returning from the fort to their camp* the 
British officers* whose presence Infuriated some Sikh 
sepoys, were suddenly attacked at the gate of the fort 
and were severely wounded. They, however, with the help 
of the men of Kahn Singh, were able lo escape to a nei¬ 
ghbouring mosque. This was a signal for outbreak. A par¬ 
ty was sent to bring back Mill raj who had Just galloped 
off the city, and was forced to lead the rebellion at the 
risk of his life. He joined the rebels* but despite 
his efforts to save the British officers, the rebels turned 
the guns of the fort on the mosque and shortly after, 
the two British officers were murdered. 

Here was a welcome chance for the annexationists. 
Message had reached Lt. Edwards, officer-in-charge of 
Derajat, who with Gen. Cortland from Bannu and some 
loyal troops of the Nawab of Bhawalpur, marched against 
MuJraj, who was defeated in two pitched battles, after 
which he shut himself up in the fort, 

Lt Edwards sent an urgent call for additional troops 
and seige guns to the Resident, but Lord Gough, the 
Commanderdn-Chief delayed the action studiedly* and 
sent a force only in August when the Multan outbreak 
had spread whole over the Punjab. The scige of the fort 

begun on 5th- September On 14th September, Sher Singh 
with whole of his Sikh conti ngeot, having failed in joining 
hands with Mulraj* became leader of a new rebellion- Cbu¬ 
tt ur Singh, his father, raised a standard of revolt in 
Hazara, and thus was the Second Anglo—Sikh war suppo¬ 
sed have started. 
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¥—The war 

Sher Singh's offer to join hands with Mulfaj having 
been refused, he set out from Multan on October 9, and 
proceeding up rth wards with his whole force along the 
right bank of the Chenab, early in November, he reached 
Ramnaggar, where he entrenched himself waiting for the 
arrival of the Banmi troops It was here that the open* 
mg action of this war took place. 

On the British side* the grand army of the Punjab 
assembled at Ferozepur early in November 1848 and 
Lord Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief reached 
Lahore on the 13th, wherefrom lie marched 
towards Ramnagar on the 16th, No declaration of war 
against the Punjab had so for been made by the British 
Government and even on 15th November Lord Gough 
did not know whether he had come in the Punjab to 
fight some a refractory chief who might have revolted 
against the Punjab Government, or to fight the Punjab 
Government itself. As he wrote on that date : fi l do not 
know whether we are at peace or war, or who it is we 
are fighting for, 1 ®' 

With his 20,000 men and 100 guns. Lord Gough 
attacked Sher Singh's position at Ramnagar on 22nd, 
Both sides suffered but the attackers more heavily among 
their killed being Lieutenant-Colonel Havelock and 
Brigadier-General Cureton, The attack “served no useful 
purpose,*" 

On December 3, another indecisive engagement having 
been fought at Sadullapur, the Sikhs withdrew from the 
Chenab and took up a strong position at Rassul, on the 
banks of the river Jhelum. which commanded a road 
along which Chuttur Singh was to come with his division. 


1 Lite,md Campaigns of Hugh Viscount Gou^h. ii« p. lift* 

2 . Lfc,—Colonel Burton, First and Second Angh* 5 ikh 

Wars' B p. £ 4 , 
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The British forces also haring crossed the Chenab. halted 
at Hela, 15 miles from Rassul, where after waiting for 
five weeks in the vain hope that the fall of Multan would 
enable General Whish soon to join him, he decided to 
attack the Sikh position before Chnttur Singh could 
effect a junction with his son. 


British |p$fc 
more fipavily 


Tttt news 


The Hattie of Che Han wills. 

The forces of the two sides met at Chelianwala on 
January 13, 049. The battle started in the afternoon, 
and the fight continued till the end of the day. lasting 
for a little more than three hours. The loss on both 
the sides was tremendous, and each side claimed victory. 
But writes Nolan, "the advantages gained were altogether 
cm the part of the Sikhs.- According to Lionel Jam* 
I rotter, on the side of the British, "tl,irtv*three officers 
hfty-three sergeants or havildars, five hundered and 
eleven Common soldiers had fallen dead, a hundered men 
and four sergeants were missing, few of whom returned 
a ive; ' vl,lle t,,e wounded came up to ninety-four officers, 
one warrant officer, ninety sergeants or havildars, and 
fourteen hundered and sixty-six men of other ranks. Be¬ 
sides this fearful loss, unequalled in the record of Indian 
battles, four guns belonging to the troops of finish and 
Christie, and five or six colours borne by the 24th foot, 

the 2oth, 30th, 56tli, native infantry, remaining in 
enemy a hands, 1 " 5 

"When the news of Chelianwala reached England, 
the nation was stricken with profound emotion, A long 
senes of military successes had ill fitted it to hear with 
composure of British guns and British standards taken, 
ol British cavalry flying before the enemy, and of a 


J ' of the British E 0 pj rt in tttdia> j, p . ]S6. 
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British army scarcely abk by the most desperate exer¬ 
tions to snatch a victory from a wild Indian people. And 
the disaster was attributed very generally to the blun¬ 
ders of the Commander-in-Chief. 1 ” 

Lord Dalhousie lost his confidence in Lord Gough, Lafit 
and thus wrote to Sir John Hobhouse on February 21 : confidence 
*-if he again fights an incomplete action with terrible 
carnage as before, you must expect to hear of my talcing 
a strong step; he shall not remain in command of that 
anny in the field. 1 ” 

The Battle of Gujrat 

It was on 24th January that Graft ur Singh joined 
Sher Singh. On the British side, a royal salute aonoun- Chuttur 
ced the fall of Mukan two days later. There being heavy i111 ^ S 1 LnC1 
and continuous rain after Chelianwala, further operations 
were not resumed for some days. During the night 
of February 11, the Sikhs evacuated Rassui, and passing 
round the flank of the British army, they moved off 
eastwards, apparently to cross the Chenab and march on 
Lahore. General Whish had readied Ramnagar from 
Multan by this time; and learning of Slier Singh's move¬ 
ments, tie sent Colonel Byrne with a brigade to prevent 
him from crossing the river at Wasirabad. Byrne was 
just in time before the Sikhs could reach Chenab, who ^ ^ _ h ^ 
finding the fords guarded withdrew to Gujrat. On 21st Lahore 
February, unking with tne division of Whish, Lord Gough chc k "? 
marched the main army to give the Sikhs a battle, 

'"Reinforced by Chuttur Singh and 1,500 Afghans under 
the son of Dust Muhammad, Sher Singh was now at the 
bead of 40,000 men with 60 guns. Lord Gough's force 


I „ Ep, el An^lo-IodLaa Hut., pp, 22S —£& 

2* Kail:, 'Life oC Lord D-nhoiiftic*, i, pp. 2U — 13, 
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>lc the cavalry on both flanks were in hot pursuit of 

the now utterly routed army of the KhaUf.... The Sikhs 
made no attempt to rally; and at Rawalpindi, on March 
l-^Sher Singh and all that was Left of his broken army 
“ in and ^rendered. Thirty-live chiefs laid down 
ictr swords at Gilbert's feet; and afterwards the Sikh 
sobers, advancing one by one. flung each his arms on 
a heap in front of the general + s tent.*" 

1 never saw," thus runs the subaltern's diary, "any¬ 
thing like the reluctance with which they seemed to part 
WJt ^heir weapons. Many of them were fine grey*liaired 
old fel ows, with large flowing white beards, probably 
seme of Ranjit Singh's veterans. One old fellow I 
- ticed in particular : he stood for a long time looking 
• istfull^ at his arms and the pile before him, and eviden* 

tly could not make up his mind to give them up. At last 
the. officer on duty came up and touched him on 
the shoulder, and ordered him to move on I he 
then threw down his sword and matchlock with a crash, 
and turned away saying, with tears in his eyes, 'All my 


numbered only 25,000, but for the first time since the 
commencement of the 9>ikh wnr he was stiperior to his 
Opponent in artillery, having M his disposal the powerful 
eighteen-pounders which had been brong 1 1 up from 
Bombay to the siege of Multan. 1 " And though the Sikh 
gunners fought "in quickness of fire surpassing, in truth 
of aim very nearly equalling, the world-famous artillery¬ 
men of Bengal and Bombay,*" they failed against the 
more numerous and heavier guns of their assailants. 

The action began at 7-30 A. It and at 1 R M„ the 
British Were in romnlptu njnL-^oc.i^ cl., a __ 


1- Payne, pp. 206—7, 

2 - Tfutter, i. p . 195 , 
3. Payne, py, 207— 8, 
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work \s done now. 1 " Another writer thus says, the Sikh 
soldiers kissed their swords and laid them down with 
tears in eyes, exclaiming Jf Ajj Ran jit Singh mar gaya- 
4 Tf>dav is Ranjit Singh dead l* pp 

^After they had deposited their weapons, they went 
a way-goodness knows where probably without a farthing 
in their pockets to buy food with. 1 ” 


IT Leaver from tho journal of a Subaltern, p. liS9, quoted by 
Payiije, p. 20fl r 
Sh Ibid. 
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The Annexation, 

On March 29, 1S49, a Parbar was held at Lahore by 
Sec Henry Elliot, the Foreign Secretary, under the orders 
of the Governor-General "It was attended by the boy- 
Maharaja, seated, for the last time, on the throve of 
his ancestors, and all the Sikh chiefs then present in the 
capital while the proceedings were watched by a vast 
concourse of spectators. Amidst a deep silence, the pro- 
da [nation of the Annexation of the Punjab was read 
aloud in English, Persian, and Hindustani In the 
equally deep silence which followed, a paper was then 
handed by Tej Singh to the Maharaja, containing the 
conditions on which he and his chiefs might assure 
themselves of generous treatment at the hands of their 
conquerors. The paper was immediately signed by Dalip 
Singh, after which Sir Henry Elliot rose and left the 
hall As he did so the British flag was hoisted on the 
ramparts of the citadel and the booming of guns anr> 
ounced that the kingdom of Lahore had ceased to exist 1 . 1 " 

The child Maharaja was granted a pension of £50,000 
a year, with a permission to reside anywhere in the 
British territory, except in Punjab. The last act of sub¬ 
mission of the Maharaja was the surrender to the British 
Government of the Kqh-i-nur. 

The proclamation of the Governor-Genera] ran thus: 

'The Sikh people and their chiefs have, on their part 
grossly and faithlessly violated the promises by which 
they were bound. Of their annual tribute no portion what 


l , Payne, p. 2|2. 
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ever has at anv time been paid and large loans advanced 
to them by the Government of India have never been 
paid. The control of the British Government to which 
they voluntarily submitted themselves, has been resisted 
bv aims. Peace has been cast aside. British officers 
have been murdered when acting for the State; others 
engaged in a like employment have been thrown into Cap- 
tivity. finally, the whole of the State and the whole Sikh 
people, joined by many of the Sardars in the Punjab, 
who signed the treaties, and by a member of the Reg¬ 
ency itself, have risen in arms against us and have waged 
a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed purpose of 
destroying the British and their power.,,.-. 

"The Government has no desire for conquest now, 
but it is bound in its duty to provide fully for its own 
security and t guard the interests of those committed 
to its charge.” And for all this, the Governor-General 

"hereby proclaims, that the kingdom of the Punjab is 
at an end. 1 ” 

Besides in the proclamation, the arguments forwarded 
by Dalhousie for the annexation of the Punjab, are a rail- 
able in several state documents, and ultimately he was 
convinced, as he asserted, that " there never will be 
peace in the Punjab as long a* its people are allowed to 
retain the means and opportunity of making war. lliere 
never can be now any guarantee ior the tranquility of 
India, until we shall have effected the entire subjection 
of the Sikh people, and destroyed its power as an inde¬ 
pendent nation*," 

Lord Dalhoiiftie is supported by certain writers. thus 
writes W, \V. Hunter: “Lord Hardinge at the end of the 
first Punjab War in 1846. tried, as we have seen, an int¬ 
ermediate method of ruling the province by British offi¬ 
cers for the benefit of the infant prince. This method Itad 
1, bat if,' pp. 572—3. 

3. Sec Arnold. 'Marquis of Dalliousie's Administration*, i. pp. 

205-2IB, «I. 1562. 
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failed. It produced, what many had foreseen it would 
produce, a period of perpetual intrigue, ending in a gen¬ 
eral insurrection.The only alternative,, therefore, was 
annexation, 

Latif writes, "The British Government of India had 
throughout acted with the utmost forbearance and 
moderation in their relations with the Sikh Darbar, and 
ttie policy of the Governor-Genera! had from the outset, 
been wholly unaggressive, and entirely free from any 
taint of greed or ambitionthe sinking fortunes 
of the Sikhs prevented that noble policy from being app¬ 
reciated, and every endeavour made to give it effect 
proved unavailing 

But the annexation of the Punjab has not been uni¬ 
versally applauded. Thus according to Duke of Argyll, 
"there is no need to defend it in point of right, and as 
little need now to support it in respect to policy. 1-- Na¬ 
pier called Dalhousie the Lard of Codcpen/ and ’a young 
Scotch lord, with no head for governing an Empire/ 1 
“To offer any vindication of a measure which even the 
most prejudiced of Lord Dalhonsie’s opponents have not 
i T entured to impugn," thus writes J* C> Marshman t 
“would be altogether redundant/" , Sir Henry Lawrence 
opposed annexation and even members of the British 
Cabinet in England swallowed it only with a pinch of 
salt. 

It would be interesting, however, to have a short 
critical review of the question to form our own view. 


J. 'The- Marquess of Dalhatisie/ p + 79. 

fa) Lattf. pp 572—3, 

X tat if, ii, pp 571 — 572. 

9. "India tinder Dallioaie and Canning, p, 4. 
4. See Goagli, p. 
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To start with, the attention of the reader may be 
drawn to one of the Articles of the Agreement of 
December 16. 1346, by which the British Government tion 
undertook "The maintenance of an administration, and 
protection of the Maharaja Daiip Singh during the mino¬ 
rity of his Highness." And for this Governor-General 
was given supreme and plenary powers, and was at 
liberty to occupy with the British soldiers, as he might 
think fit any fort or any part of the country. 

Further, as Hardinge declared on December 21, 

1846. the Council of Regency, composed of the leading Agency Q * 
chiefs of the Punjab, would be under complete control of 
the Resident, who could at his will, introduce any change 
in it, dismiss a member and appoint another in his place. 

And in 1847. the Resident himself wrote: "On the whole 
the Durbar" (The Council of Regency) ‘gives me as much 
Supp rt as I reasonably expect;.., ...(they) refer most 
questions to me, and in words at least allow, more fully 
even than 1 wish, that they are only executive officers.— 
to do as they are bid 1 2 ," 

That the Lahore Darbar, or the Council of Regency, 
worked as completely sub-servient to the Resident even pid the 
till at least as late as February 1849. is proved in the 1 in S 
following extracts from A kb bard-Darbar-i-Lahore and 
the Akhbar i-Multan, quoted in a paper published in the 
Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 

Vol. XXI, pp. 43—46, 

"Diwan Mulrai and later on, Sirdar Chatar Singh 

m j - Jiiulruj COB 1 

and his sons.etc,, who had taken up arms against the demned 

British in the Punjab, were looked down upon and 
declared as mufsids. or mischief-makers; their houses 
were searched by the officials of the Darbar and their 
property confiscated to the State t " 


1. Punjab Papers, 1849, p, 32, 

2. Mth. Lahore, Ort., 1 -3, 4-9, 1843 
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"Food and (adder were regularly supplied by the serva¬ 
nts gf the Durbar to the British regiments moving from 
their cantonments into tine Punjab for the suppression of 
the disturbances in the country, lJP 

"The Lahore Darbar ordered Sardar Gulab Singh, 
son of the -rebel' Saidar Chatar Singh, to convey person¬ 
ally to his father a copy of the Governor General Lord 
Dalhousie's letter saying that if any harm came to the 
Lives of the British officers in Peshawar and Hazara, 
it would be avenged with the blood of the sons of the 
Sarctar, one of whom, the above Sardar Gulub Singh, was 
then in Lahore #JJ 

' r 0n the arrival of the British Commander-In-Chief at 
Lahore on November 13, 1E48, Maharaja Daleep Singh 
and ihe chiefs of the Lahore Durbar received him with 
all the usual friendly formalities and presents, and fired 
a salute of 17 guns in his honour. In the course of Con¬ 
versation, Sir Hugh Gough told the Resident that their 
object was the protection and management (hif&zt-o 
bandobast] of the kingdom of the Maharajah, in addition 
to the encouragement of his friends and supporters and 
the suppression of the rebels. 1 " 

"As desired by the Resident, the Lahore Darbar fired 
12 guns to celebrate the victory of Multan .-+**'* 

Dalip Singh was thus a British ward, and the Punjab 
Government completely in the control of the Resident. 
Yet justifying the annexation* Dalhousie alleged that the 
Government of Lahore neither punished Mnlraj "nor gave 
reparation for the offence/' The questions arise, who 
controlled the Government uf Lahore ? And who was 


L Bkh. Lahore, Oct, 21—24. L848. 
2. Ibidi Nuv, 

3 Ahh . Nov. 13, 1848. 

4* Ibid* January 25, 
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responsible for the suppression of the refractory chiefs ? 

Clearly by the terms of the Treaty, it was the duty 0 / 
the British and not that of their ward or anybody else 
to do the job. The Lahore Durbar was only to give its 
co-operation and that it did. 

Then again* The Multan outbreak oceurcd in April ( *) -n^ 
1848, where as to suppress it the British troops reached 
there only in August, after the lapse of lour months. The 
excuse forwarded by Lord Gough was that, it being hot 
weather J it would not be feasible to risk a largo army in 
an action till after the rains* But this Feoms to be a 
lame excuse- Edward Lake wrote to Currie on August 
14 h 1848 : "As for the weather* nothing can ho more 
agreeable and pleasant than it is now. The nights are 
really quite cold and the day are not disagreeable HH 

Moreover, as Edw.uds addressed Major Hodson ^ t . ver heard 
on May 24. 1£48, 'Postpone a rebellion! was ever such of 
a thing heard of in any Government ?" 

"It is difficult also/* thus writes Sir William Hunter* 

"to refrain from censure of the inability to move which 
the Commander*in~Cheif betrayed during that period, in* 
spite of the two great camps ■ f nine thousand men apiece 
at Lahore and Feroze pur—camps standing in readiness to 
march at a day's notice. 1 *" 

The truth seems to be that the Government of India Govern- 
was determined to let the small rebellion in Multan, spread 
whole over the Punjab, then declare it to be the rebellion 
of the Punjab and the Lahore Darbar against the British* 
throw a powerful conquering army, and annex the State 
to the British empire in India. Or as S S- Thorbum 
writes: "The Government of India had decided to the 


1, -Msurqut^a q! DaEhou&ic/ p, 74, 
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Fuitjab abscess come to a head, and when ripe to lance 
it freely in the coming cold weather 1 2 " 

In the meanwhile, no stone seems to have been left 
upturned* to incite rebellions and uprisings in the 
country, M a ha rani Jindan was forced into exile in hum¬ 
iliating condition s p Chuttur Singh's proposal for the 
marriage of Da lip Singh was rejected, and rather such 
a situation was created at Hazara, thanks to the efforts 
of Captain Abbot, that Chuttur Singh had no alternative 
but to revolt. Sber Singh who had been so honest and 
loyal in his dealings with the British* was likewise goaded 
into joining hands with Chuttur Singh, his father. 1 And 
then the Governor-General declared in his proclamation so 
innocently that, ir the whole of the State and the whole 
Sikh people, joined by many of the sardars in the Punjab* 
who signed the treaties, and by a member of the Regency 
it self, have waged a fierce and bloody war for the 
proclaimed purpose of destroying the British and their 
power." 

Yet the truth is p that out of the 16 sardars who signed 
the treaties, only five joined the rebellion. Out of the 
eight members of the Council of Regency, six remained 
faithful, one w^as suspected* and only one, namely Sher 
Singh, joined the rebellion, and that when the British 
themselves had left him with no alternative but this. 

Nor did "the whole of the State and the whole Sikh 
people." and the army of the State take field against the 
British. It was only a small fraction of the army in the 
south-eastern and north-western part of the Punjab* 
which deserted. The troops under the command of Sihekh 
Imam-ud-Dio, Sardar Jhanda Singh, Colonel Bhup Singh, 


1, Punjab in Peace and War r (London. J&04J p. 101; See alia 
Trotter, ‘TheJHiitory of the British Empire in India." i, p, 1!U 

2. See Chapter; The causes of the Second Sikh War. 
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General Cortland,Sardar Fateh Singh, Missar Sahib Dyal, 

Diwan Jawahar Mai, Colonel Bahadur Singh, Colonel 
Budh Singh, General Sultan Mahmud, Babu Pandcy and 
Colonel Nur-ud-Din etc, rather remained obedient even 
till the end, under the orders of the Lahore Darbar- And 
in addition to this, writes Evans Bell, "at least 20.000 
subjects of the Lahore State enrolled in its service, fought 
on the side of the Government, and assisted in suppress- 
\ng the rebellion." 

And the outbreak of Mult.n itself toliav, be™ 

ocily accidental and unpremeditated- At the tints . ul aj meditated 
had not been enjoying a good health. He was without 
children and unhappy and even unpopular with his own 
army. The Resident himself says of him, just before the 
out break, Mulraj had "only five or six field guns, 1 and 
had cveri ^'discharged almost all his regular troops, prep 
aratorv to resigning his Government,** And even 

Dalhousie himself could not help remarking once t a 
-the first outbreak was unpremeditated, and, in a 

manner* accidental^ ' 


Moreover, prior to handing over the charge, Mulraj 
had disbanded his troops thus causing misery- to many 
a family, for which according to those thus thrown into 
unemployment, the British themselves were responsibly 
The man who attacked the British officers was hunself 
most probably brooding over his probable dismissal, after 
the new Governor had taken over the charge, and his 
attack, therefore, was an expression only of his personal 
discontentment, which later developed into a genera 
outbreak, forcing Mulraj into it as well, at the nsk of 


Unemploy¬ 

ment 


his life. 


r Punjab Paper*. P 133 
2. Ibid, p* *71. 

% Ibid, p. 534. 
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And yet more, Dewan Mulraj was not a Sikh. His 
father Sawan Mai and he himself, had governed Multan 
for over thirty years, repeatedly defying the Lahore power 
even before the British, And even if Mulraj did so once 
again, hit. action was nothing new, and he should have 
been suppressed as hitherto he and his father had been. 
And this should have been done by the British themselves 
who were the legal guardians ind protectors of Daiip 
Singh and his territories. 

It is clear thus from the above arguments, the 
outbreaks in the Punjab were not of general order, only 
a few of the Sardars revolted, great many of them and 
great majority of the soldiers, remained loyal to the 
British even till the end of the campaign. It is fallaci¬ 
ous therefore to assert that w hole of the State, the Sikhs 
and the Sardars revolted against the British, Thus did 
Herbert Edwards* declare openly to Major Hod sou, the 
Political Assistant of the British Resident, in his letter of 
May 24. 18*8 : 

"You express a hipe in your letter that the British 
Government will act for itself, and not prop up a fallen 
dynasty. In other words, yon hope we shall seize the 
opportunity to annex the Punjab. In this I cannot agree 
with you, for I think, for all that has yet happened, it 
would be both unjust and inexpedient. The treaty we 
made with the Sikh Government and people cannot be 
forfeited by the treachery of a Gorkha regiment in 
Multan, the rebellion of a discharged kardar or the trea¬ 
sonable intrigues of the ipieen-inother, who has no connec¬ 
tion with the Government of her son.” 

On 18th November, 1848, a Proclamation was issued, 
and confirmed by Lord Dalhousie on December 14; and 
the declaration made in thus proclamation was confirmed 
in another proclamation issued on February 5, 18*9, 
which clearly laid down that, the troops entering into 
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the Punjab under Lord Goggh, were not doing so M a$ an 
enemy to the constituted Government. 1 ' Still, however, 
be had already written to the Resident on October 3, 1B48: 

'“The Governor-General considers the State of Lahore to 
be, to all intents and purposes* directly at war with the 
British Government. Nothing short of a clear treach¬ 
ery and deception, hardly befitting a man of that stature 
and an empire so great. 

Further in January 1849, the Governor-General 
wrote to Amir Dost Mohamad of Afghanistan, "the Fro- (4) Prntec- 

, „ , . . # f . , , „ tmn, ei duty 

vince of Peshawar is a portion of the territories of Maha¬ 
rajah Datip Singh, and by the provisions of treaty, is 
subject, during the minority of his Highness, to the con- 
troJ and direction of the British Government." Thus 
question naturally aria. s, if the Province of Peshawar 
was under the control and direction of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. was not the same position occupied by the 
Province of Multan as well ? I f it was the duty of the 
British to protect Dal ip Singh against any attack at 
Peshawar, it was their duty to protect him against an 
outbreak at Multan as well. 

The proclamation runs: “Of their annual tribute no 
portion whatever lias at any time been paid and large 
loans advanced to them by the Government of India have 
never been paid." Yet we learn that the Darbar paid 
gold to the value of Rs. 13 56,837. on February 23, 1848. 
and the Resident recorded with satisfaction: “They have 
thus, by economy and care, been able to make good four 
months pay of the Irregular Cavalry, to discharge the 
whole of the arrears of the men who have been pensioned 
and disbanded, to meet their current expenses, and have 
still, at this me men t, full eight lakh rupees in the differ¬ 
ent treasuries to meet the public exigencies.®" 


(3) Annual 
tribute paid 


1* Punjab, Papery 1849, p. 59 L 
2. Punjab Paper*, 1849, p, UO—HL 
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Moreover we know that there was a lot of financial 
loss to the Lahore Durbar, due to some fiscal changes 
introduced in the Punjab, by the Resident with the con¬ 
sent of the Governor-General himself, which later they 
themselves agreed, were mis-placed so far a* the Punjab 
was concerned. In such circumstances, if at all some loan 
was not paid, or its payment was delayed, it could be 
considered neither evasion nor violation of any clause 
of the treaty; 

Confusion in the mind of the Governor-General is 
manifest. In the proclamation p at one place he says that 
' p the Sikhs" have revolted, at another place, 1 -the Sikh 
people/ 1 then "The Sikh nation /' "The Government*' 
and the "State of Lahore/' as if all these are convertible 
terms. And even if the entire mass of the Sikhs revolted, 
the Sikhs constituted only a part of the total popu¬ 
lation of the Punjab. 

When Nepoleon in Europe, was defeated by England 
and her allies, France itself was not annexed to any 
European country. Why did different moral principles 
apply to the Punjab ? In the Anglo-Nepalese Wars, Nepal 
wat finally defeated in 1816* and a British Resident was 
imposed upon that country, and from that time, the 
system continued. Why could not the same happen in 
the Punjab ? In fact under reformed Government of Dal ip 
Singh* the Punjab should have co-operated with the 
British as willingly as Patiala, Nabha and jind did. If 
such a system could succeed in these Sikh states* why 
could it not succeed in the Punjab ? 

In fact, as early as on October 20* 1843, Lord Ellen* 
borough had written to Wellington: 'The time can not 
be very distant when the Punjab will fall into our arr¬ 
angement, 1 * The greedy eyes of the British had been 

1. Colchester, p Tbe Indian Administration ol Lard Ellenbaraugli, 

(London. 1874) pp, 339-400* 
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falling upon the State even during Ranjit Singh's time. 
But he by his diplomacy, was able to keep them at an 
arm's length, whereas his successors weak in talent* or 
unfavoured by destiny, failed to do so and suecumed to 
the British treacherous designs. 

Commenting on Lord Dalhouste's annexation of the 
Punjab* thus writes Ludlow: 

"Fancy* if yon can, a widow lady with the police. 
The police knock them on the head; walk into the house, 
and kindly volunteer to protect the mistress against any 
violence on their part. A quarrel again breaks out, the 
truncheons axe again successful, and the inspector now 
politely informs the lady that her house and the estate 
on which it stands are no longer her own. but will be 
retained in fee simply by the police; that on turning out 
she will receive an annuity equal to about one and six 
pence in a pound of her rental, and that she must hand 
over for the use of the Chief Commissioner her best dia¬ 
mond necklace 1 /' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Maharaja Dalip Singh 

Before proceeding ahead, it would he interesting to 
have a abort account of Maharaja Dal ip Singh, and the 
British Dealings with him, after his kingdom was annexed 
to the British empire. 

Of the seven sous of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 1 Dalip 
Singh was the youngest. Born on February 5, IH37 P he 
was only two years, lour months and twenty two days 
old. when his father, the Lion of the Punjab died. We 
have studied how and in what circumstances Dalip Singh 
came to power in the Punjab, and how Maharani Jindan, 
his mother p conducted the State affairs, he being yet 
minor. We have also studied how the British occupied 
the Punjab and signed a treaty with Dalip Singh promis¬ 
ing him and Ids successors a good pension. 

The Maharaja was in the eleventh year of his age, 
when he was deprived of his ancestral kingdom. Dr, 
Sir John Login, a man of kindly disposition and loving 
manners was appointed to take charge of the Maharaja* 
The first birthday of Dahp Singh after the annexation 
of his kingdom, fell on September 4, 184£; that is, he was 
now eleven, and entering his 12th year. Dr. Login thus 
wrote to his wife in the connection: ^Everything was 
done that was in my power, to give the anniversary due 
honour* so that he should feel the difference in his 
position as little as possible, and not contrast unpleasan* 
tly with the last, when he was a reigning kin#. Mo doubt, 


I. They were: Kharak Singh, Sher Singh, Tar a. Singh, Multan 
Singh,. Kashmir* Singh. Peshora Singh and Dalip Singh* 
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inspite of all. he did see and feel a great diffemce, poor 
little man ! but nevertheless he thoroughly enjoyed himself 
and was as delighted with the fireworks as any boy of his 
age could he. Luckily the evening was line, though the 
deluge of rain in the morning was dreadful, and upset 
all my grand arrangements 

■'[ had the great pleasure of presenting to the Maha¬ 
raja.* tm the morning of his birthday, a lakh of rupees' 
worth of his own jewels from the Toshakhana which l 
had been empowered by Government to select and present 
to him. 

"He appeared, therefore, dressed most splendidly; 

wearing, besides other jewels, the diamond aigrette and 

star I had selected. When I congratulated him on his Innerent 

appearance, he innocently remarked, that on the last 

birthday he had worn the Koh-i-noor on his arm ! l 2 " 

This was indeed a poor compensation to the Maharaja _ 

* 4 Poar corn ■ 

for what he had lost. If one walked through lus Tosha- pquMtiou 
khajia* which had fallen into the British hands, that 
itself was a wonder. The vast quantities of gold and 
silver, the jewels not to be valued, so many and so rich ] 

The Koh-i-noor,* far beyond what one could imagine; 


1, Dr Login to his wife, Citadel, Sep, 5th., 1849. 

2. A short account may here he given of 
the history of the celebrated jewel. which fell 
into the British hands and was passed on to the 
Queen of England. The origin of this peerless jewel is 
lost in the mists of antiquity. It had fallen into the 
1 Lands qI the early Turkish in vaders of India, and from 
them it had passed to the Mughab. tr My son Hutnayun, 
says Babur, '"has won a jewel from the Raja, which is 
valued at half the daily expenses of the whole world/" 
A century or two later the Persian conqueror, ISadir Shah, 
seeing u glitter in the turban of Babar's conquered desc¬ 
endant, cxclaimad with rough and some what costly 
humour, ,J we will be friends, Let us change turbans in 
pledge of friendship/' and the exchange of course took 

(FootS 4>/e an Page <j/£) 
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and perhaps above all the immense collection ot 
magnificent Kasbmeri shawls, rooms fill] of them, laid 
out on shelves, and heaped up in bales. 

After Dr. Login took his charge, the little Maharaja 
seems immediately to have got attached to him, looking 
on him a^ his '*Ma—Bap/* and not even going out to ride 
in the morning, or drive in the evening, unless Login 
would go with him. m 


(Foot-Note from Page 315} 

place. After Nadir Shah, it passed into the hands of 
Ahmed Shah, then down into the possession of Shall 
Shuja We have already studied, how Ran jit Smgh 
secured the jewel from Shah Shuja, It was placed in the 
Maharaja’s Toshahhana, but he carried Lt along with 
himself, wherever he went, under a strong guard. It was 
always carried in a large camel trunk, placed on the 
leading camel, but known only to the people of Tosha- 
khuna* The whole string of camels, which generally consis¬ 
ted of about one hundered, being well guarded by troops* 
In camp, this box was placed, between two others alike, 
dose to the pole of the tent, Mr. Bali Ram—the incharge 
of Toshakbaua, having his bed very close to it, and none 
but his relatives and confidential servants having access 
to it. For four years it was worn as an armlet then fitted 
up as a sirpesh for the turban* with a diamond drop of a 
tola weight attached to it. It was worn in the manner 
for about a year, on three or four occasions, when it was 
agian made up as an armlet, with a diamond on each 
side Shortly before the decree of annexation went forth. 
Lord Dalhousie had written to Henry Lawrence to make 
every disposition for the safe custody of the State jewels, 
which were about to fail into the Jap of the English. 
Great care was therefore needed, especially as among the 
Punjab jewels was the matchless Koh-i-noor, the "moun¬ 
tain of light/" which it w’as intended should be expressly 
surrendered by the young Maharaja to the English Queen, 
(See Lady Login, 'Sir John Login and Da lip Singh/ pp. 
193-198). The jewel was brought from the old Tosha- 
kbana by Dr. Login, and placed with the other valuables 
in the citadel, under guard. (Ibid, p, 198) Shortly after 
this, Dalhousie came to Lahore and took its possession 
I himself and later sent it to the Queen. 
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Shortly after this, the young Maharaja was removed To F . iU . h _ 
from Lahore to 1-attehgarh, the most elaborate precau- G^rh 
tioos having been taken to prevent his abduction. Dr 
Login, who was to draw a consolidated salary of 1*00 
rupees a mouth, one—half to be paid by the British 
Government, and the other hall to be defrayed from the Tlw 
annual income of the Maharaja, was issued strict instate- P recaijtlon * 
lions to guard the Maharaja against any intrigues on the 
part of his mother, Maharani J indart, who was now re¬ 
siding under guard at Kathmandu, and who had refused 
to return to the British territories, but whose avowed 
intention was said to be to regain possession of her sou. 

At Fattehgarh. elaborate arrangements w r ere made 
for the Maharaja, several bungalows and residences, be- 
longing to various owners, each surrounded by its own meats 
compound* were purchased, and the Maharaja, Kam 
Dtiknu, the widow of Maharaja Slier Singh, who acc¬ 
ompanied Dilip Singh thither, native gentlemen in att¬ 
endance, and Dr* Login and other Europeans in atten¬ 
dance, all occupied separate houses, the mixture of 
European and Uriental arrangements at -b'&Uehgarh Park' 1 
the name given to the Maharaja's small estate, looking 
curious. 

Walter Guise, an Englishman, was appointed Maha- Christian 
raja's tutor, and every effort was made to give a good iaftu * ACfl 
impression to the Maharaja* of Christian mode of living. 

As Dr. Login himself wrote in one ot his letters to his 
wife: "I am anxious to give this young Maharaja...a fav¬ 
ourable impression of us Christians, in our domestic 
state/' And asking his wife to join him he added.' M So 
you see, dearest p you have a misson to perform—to es¬ 
tablish the character of your country men, and to acquire 
respect for them, of which they have little yet, I am 
afraid 1 /' And again he wrote: ^Lord Dalhousie is afraid 


i. Dr. Login to Lady Login, ritinp. Feb- 15. 1^3- 
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to recommend a tutor that it might imply an interference 
vith the boy's religions faith; I tnirt, however, that God 
helping us, we shall be enabled, as "written epistles”, 
to manifest the spirituality and benevolence of a Chris¬ 
tian life, if we can not otherwise preach to him. He is 
a strange little fellow, and shows an intelligence bejond 
his years. Observing that Guise, Barlow, Tommy Scott, 
and" I have morning and evening prayers together, he 
asked me to order his porohut (priest) to come to lum 
also at a fixed hour daily to read in bis holy book (the 
Granth). This I think indicates a devotional feeling, 
that may hereafter be directed aright 1 ,” And no doubt, 
it was not long before that the Maharaja's feelings were 
directed aright. 

The Maharaja was thoroughly surrounded by Chris¬ 
tian influence and life, and played only with Christ,an 
children. No wonder, all this had its effect on his tender 
heart, and it was not long before he offered himself for 
conversion into Christianity* 

Dalip Singh is himself said to have abandoned the 
idea of marrying the daughter of Chuitur Singh, to whom 
be had been betrothed For some time two beautiful 
daughters of the Raja of Coorg were considered for the 
purpose, but later the matter was left to Dalip Singh 
himself to do as he would. 

Regarding the Maharaja’s sentiments towards his 

mother, thus wrote Dr. Login on April 4, I&50: "As far 

as I can judge, not the least desire exists on the part of 
the Maharajah to communicate with his mother. From 
ail the information I could collect at Lahore from those 
likely to know his feelings, he appeared to dislike any 
reference being made to the Rani, and never mentio¬ 
ned hernaroe, though he spoke readily of his unde 


j . Login to hia wife, F&ttegarb, May l£, L*#0- 
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Jawahir Singh, and his affection for him; but as I was 
anxious to ascertain his sentiments on this point my&elf 
for my own guidance, I took a favourable opportunity 
to ask him regarding it. He told me he had heard nothing 
of her since he left Lahore, and that she had only dis¬ 
graced him* * 4 Serif humk* budnim dt&kf* and on being 
asked if she had not been kind to him, he said she uied 
to strike him daily. 1 ' 

In November, 1850, Dr. Login being away from 
Fatteligarh, the Maharaja suddenly announced bib in¬ 
tention of embracing Christianity. Although the denial 
of Dr Login and his associates that nothing was done 
to preach Christianity upon him could not be doubted. 
There is no doubt that Login was anxious to effect him 
favourably towards Christianity through his own actions 
and through Christian atmosphere around the Maharaja. 
This ultimately had a better effect than any direct pre¬ 
aching could be expected to have, No haste was, how¬ 
ever, shown in admitting the Maharaja to Christian faith 
after his declaration so that the people might be convin¬ 
ced that it was Dalip Singh's own independent decision, 
in which he might get yet more matured. On August 2. 
1851, Dalhousie addressed the Maharaja thus: fi I rejoice 
to learn that your Highness remains firm in your desire to 
be instructed in the doctroine of the Bible, and that you 
have resolved to embrace a faith, whose teaching, if duly 
practised by the help of God, will tend to increase your 
happiness in this life, and will secure it in another that 
is to come. 1 ' The Maharaja was put under a probation 
of two years, during which he attended the church 
regularly. Bible was read to him and Christian influence 
upon him strengthened. During this period he vi^ted 
Delhi, Agra, Hard war and Mussoorie etc.* wherever he 
went, the Christian surroundings went with him. 
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On 3th March, 1853, the Maharaja was admitted inta 

the Christian Church by baptism, and took the vows 
upon him in a most solemn and impressive manner. The 
ceremony took place in his private dwelling house, it 
Fattehgarh, in the presence of about 25 of the European 
residents of the station, and nearly an equal number of 
the Maharaja's principal Indian servants Dathourie add¬ 
ressing Dr, Login on March 13, 1S53, remarked, "I regard 
it as a very remarkable event in history, and in every 
way gratifying ” 

After some hesitations, permission was granted to 
Dalip Singli to visit England. And on the 19th April, 
1854, before Dalip Singh and his party sailed for England 
the Maharaja received from Dalhousie a copy of Bible 
and a note which read 

“My Dear Maharaja. 

Before you quit India, I have been desirous of 
offering you a parting gift, which in future years might 
sometimes remind you of me. 

Since that day, when the course of public events 
placed you a little boy in my hands, I have regarded you 
in some sort as my son, I therefore ask you, before we 
part, to accept from me the volume which l should offer 
to my own child, as the best of all gifts, since in it alone 
is to be found the secret of real happiness either in this 
world or in that which is to come, 

<■1 bid you farewell, my dear Maharaja, and beg you 
to believe me always. 

With sincere regard. 
Your Highness's faithful friend 11 

In England 

Visiting Egyptian Pyramids, Cairo, the Amereian 
Mission Schools in the city and Alexandria etc., the 
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Maharaja sailed ahead. While still in Indian waters, at 
Aden and elsewhere, regular salute ordered by the Gove¬ 
rnor-General was given the Maharaja, on the vessel which 
conveyed him dropping anchor/ but there was some uncer¬ 
tainty in Dalip Singh's mind as to the exact amount of 
recognition to be awarded him by the Home Government' 
When at Malta, therefore* the guns were fired* he quietly 
seemed to be counting the number, ‘-and when the total 
reached twenty, and there could be no doubt that a full 
"royal salute*' of twenty-one guns was intended,, he 
could no longer repress the look of satisfaction which 
appeared on his countenanced" 

When Dalip Singh reached England* the Court of 
Directors* as a mark of respect, provided him with a resid¬ 
ence at their own expense, anti regarding this thus did Dal- 
housie address Dr Login : "you have a tidy little hit qf 
business in getting a house out of the Court, and I advise 
you to rest content with that, and not seek for more 
"marks of consideration* or they may be anxious for 
his return to Fattehghur 3 aM 

While in India, Dalip Singh had adopted a semi— 
European style of dress* which consisted of the Sikh, 
embroidered Kuria, or Kashmrri tunic* and over that a 
single-breast velvet coat, richly embroidered in gold; 
English trousers* with a stripe of gold embroidery down the 
seams. In his Sikh turban was a jewelled aigrette, and 
three rows of large pearls were a round his neck; frequently: 
he had on other jewals besides these* but he was never 
without the pearl necklace, and a pair of large emerald- 
and-pearl rings* In England he wore a completely natio¬ 
nal costume* hut after some time* fully adopted English 
dress for all occasioned 


I- Lady Logic, p. 333. 

2. D. toL. p Sept., 

3- Lady Login, pp* 33a—336 
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Soon after the Maharaja's arrival in England, the 
Queen and the Prince consort gave him a special audience* 
The Queen being charmed with his manners and appear¬ 
ance, gave orders for a full-length portrait of the Mahara¬ 
ja to be painted by Winchester, for which he gave sittings 
at Buckingham Palace, twice a week, in which the Queen 
and Prince Albert were always present. In one of the 
sittings, unknown to Dalip Singh* the Queen brought 
in Kqh-i. noor, and before the astonishing Maharaja reali¬ 
zed what was passing, the celebrated jewel was in his 
hand, and the Queen enquired if he could recognize ii 
and whether he thought it improved. It was a nervous 
quarter of an hour for Lady Login who was present 
there. Tito purpose had been that the Queen wanted the 
jewel to be handed over to her by the Maharaja by 
his own hands so that she could bring peace to her cons¬ 
cience within. With an emotion and eagerness die Maharaj 
moved to the window, and after examining it minutely 
anti making remarks, on its greater brilliancy and dimi¬ 
nished size, with a Low' obeisance, presented the jewel to 
Her expressing gracefully, a few words of pleasure which 
it afforded him to have the opportunity of himself prese¬ 
nting it to Her, 

The Maharaja accompanied the Queen once to see the 
Prorogation of Parliament. His rank was determined to 
be the same as that of an European prince, and was auth¬ 
orised to take precedence next after the Rcrral family. 
The Queen was also pleased to confer the honour of 
Knighthood on Login. During his visit to Osborne, the 
Maharaja was treated again, with kindness by the Queen 
and the Prince, the Princesses treating him as one of 
themselves. Here the Maharaja took several photographs 
with the help of Prince consort in one of which he is 
seen with the young Princesses dressed in Maharaj's 
Indian costumes. This also established a correspondence 
between him and the princesses. Later h the Queen also 
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ordered a bust of the Maharaja to be executed by Baron 
Marochetti. 

The Maharaja in the mean while, continued his educa¬ 
tion. He developed an admiration for Shakespeare, 
besides his knowledge of English,, he learnt German, but 
Italian was his favourite European language. He also 
visited Italy fn R>me* the Maharaja was given due 
honour by Pope As a special compliment to him, the 
Pope ordered the sculpture gallaries of the Vatican to be 
lighted up with flambeaux for his inspection. 

As the time passed, the Maharaja now got anxious to 
know what arrangment was contemplated for his future. 
He had a legal claim upon the accumulations as may have 
taken place during his minority, by lapses of pensions 
from the allowance of “not less than four lakhs, and nut 
more than five lakhs J per annum/' to which lie and his 
family and servants were entitled by the treaty, boon, 
however* he was given to understand that such lapses 
could not be claimed by him. Dal ip Singh, however, had 
an undue faith in thr British sense of justice. On Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1856, he wrote to the court of Directors, in which, 
without making a reference to the treaty he requested ‘that 
such provision be assigned to me as may appear liberal/' 

In reply,, the Court expressed satisfaction for the exce* 
Uent disposition manifested by him during his stay in 
England, and promised to refer the question to Govern¬ 
ment of India and make provision according to the 
treaty, in connection to which, he would be addressed 
again. This reply was received by the Maharaja in Febr¬ 
uary 1857, but he having received no further intimation 
even by May, was going to address the Court agam, when 
the Mutiny broke out in India, He therefore, decided to 
wait until the intelligence was received of the recapture 
of Delhi. The Maharaja does not seem to have developed 
any sympathy lor the mutineers in India, nor any ambition 
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for the re-capture of tiis position,, daring this time. His 
residence at Fattehgarh, rather, had been sacked and 
burnt by the mutineers, and his faithful servants murdered 

Having come of age, the Maharaja applied for eman¬ 
cipation from guardianship, but not till December 29, 1857 
when be had exceeded by three years, the age at which 
Hindu princes attained their legal majority, did the court 
permit him to assume management of his own affairs. 
The change having taken place in India, Dalhoiisie being 
replaced by Lord Canning, the Maharaja lost the benefit 
of sympathies of a man, who after depriving him of his 
kingdom, was considerate in making provision for his 
future. 

In the meanwhile, the Maharaja grew' anxious to meet 
bis mother. He therefore sailed to India authorising Dr. 
Login to canyon efforts to settle his affairs with the 
Government In India, as ho wrote in February, 1SEI* 
he was given a "salute of twenty ^one guns.*,an escort of 
two sowars J and a guard of one paharah of four Sepoys, 
and a Naick. 1 *' 

Abtiut the time of the Maharaja's visit to India, 
several Sikh regiments arrived from China, Hearing of 
their former ruler's arrival, they besieged his hotel, and 
were very demonstrative to welcome him* This made 
Lord Canning anxious who urged the Maharaja to leave 
for England, immediately along with his mother. Reach¬ 
ing England, the Maharaja's mother was determined not 
to rcsideseparately from her son any longer but seeing that 
under his mother's influence, he may not lapse into the 
old^abiU of his faith, his Christian friends prevailed 
ultimately upon him to get her separate residence* till 
she died in August 1863. Two months after this event 
he had to mourn the loss of f one whom he had given the 


Dilip S, tc L,, SpencVi Hotel, Feb,* 13$I- 
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rcsp ect of his father. Dr. Login died on October IS, 

1863. In the meanwhile, the Maharaja lost 
yet another friend,—Prince Consort, with whose efforts 
Da!ip Singh appeared in the very first last of the recipients 1 
as Knight Grand Cross of the Order, after the new Order 
of the Star of India had been founded. 

Soon the Maharaja had to embark to convey his 
mother's remains to India* Before leaving England, he A ;tl 
told Lady Login that he dreaded marriage with a worldly India 
woman, and had therefore decided to visit the Missionary 
School at Cairo on his way out, and to ask the missionaries 
if they could help him. Maharani Jin clan's remains were 
landed at Bombay, where arrangements were made for 
her funeral rites, and the ashes were scattered on the 
sacred waters of the Narbda, 1 

While at Bombay, the Maharaja announced his enga¬ 
gement, and soon after a note appeared in limes of India Marriim" 
regarding a marriage in Egypt, which said; "1 he marri¬ 
age of the Maharaja Dal ip Singh took place at the 
British consulate, Alexandria, on the 7th June, in the 
presence of a very few witnesses. The young lady who 
has now become the Maharani is the daughter of un 
European merchant here. Her mother is an Abyssinian. 

She is between fifteen and sixteen years of age, of a 
Slight but graceful figure, interesting rather than hand¬ 
some, not tall, ’and in complexion lighter than her hus¬ 
band. She is a Chirstian, and was educated in the 
American Presbyterian Mission School at Cairo; and it 
was during a chance visit there, while on his way out to 
India, that the Prince saw his future bride, who was 
engaged as instructress in the School." Marne of tile 
bride was Bamba Muller. Soon after, the couple reached 
England and retired for a time, into peaceful married life. 


1. Lady Login, pp. 487—88, 
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In fhe meanwhile, the efforts to reach a financial 
settlement with the British Government continued; But 
by this time there had developed fundamental differences 
on the interpretation that was to be given to the treaty 
the British had signed at the time of the annexation of 
the Punjab. A few extracts from the Maharaja's book, 
which he published with the help of his solicitor in June, 
1884, in this connection, will explain ibe case. 

The 4th Article of the Treaty reads: "His Highness 
Dalip Singh shall receive from the Honourable East 
India Company p for the support of himself, his relatives 
and the servants of the State, a pension not less than 
four p and not exceeding five lakhs of Company's rupees 
per annum-"' The 5th Article says : ' r ... he shall 
continue to receive, during his life, such portion of the 
above-named pension as may be allowed to himself perso¬ 
nally, provided he shall remain obedient to the British 
Government.,.. pl 

"The personal claim of the Maharaja, Pf says the Minute 
of the Council,* * J is here limited to the receipt, for his 
life, of his personal stipend' and the amount to be allotted 
to him was left entirely to the Government of India/* 

"During the first years of the Maharaja's minority 
the annual sum allotted for his personal allowance was 
120,000 rupees per annum which was increased to 
150,000 per annum at hte attaining the age of 
eighteen. The Indian Government recommended that at 
the age of 21, he should be allotted 25.000 [2$ lakh 
rupees), which together with the sum allotted to other 
recipients under 4th Article, would exceed the amount four 
lakhs.” 

The Maharajahs claim that the other recipients of the 
allowance should be paid through him and that in case 
of the decease of any one of them or some other lapses. 


L By Sir Ouirlea Wood, K- C. B.. March 21, ISfife 
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the benefit of the allowances, as under the ^th Article, 
should fall to him as head of the family t was not accepted. 
Such lapses, according to British interpretation, were to 

fall to them. 

Secondly, the difference between the sums actually 
allotted to the Maharaja and his relatives etc. and the 
sum promised in the 4th article, had now reached the 
figure between £ 150,000 and £ 200,000* The Maharaja 
claimed this as payable to him. But according to the 
British Government, under 5th Article, it was not so p and 
the Government could allow him an allotment as the^' 
themselves felt due. 

Severn! other claims were forwarded by the Maharaja 
such as the one upon his private ancestral property which 
Ranjit Sittch possessed in 1S00, before he attained sove¬ 
reignty of the Puajab, the annual value of which was Rs. 
20,499, and which had not in any way been to ached 
upon by the treaty. 0alip Singh valued his property* 
pillaged at Fattehgarh at Rs. 198,182. while the Govern¬ 
ment offered him for this a compensation only of £3 k lh_Hli, 
which he considered as insulting 1 . 

The Maharaja offered to abide by the arbitration of 
any three English statesmen to be named by* the Queen 
if they were unconnected with the India Office* But no¬ 
thing came out of it. Ultimately when the climax was 
reached, and it w^asno longer possible for him to supp¬ 
ort ids rank in England, with the means at his disposal, 
he found himself d4 done with England and her hypocri¬ 
sies/ 1 and embarked with his whole family for India. 
Before leaving England, he addressed the following letter 
to his country men i 
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Mv dear Countrymen T 

I never had an intention to come and reside 
in India, but due to Gods' will, despite my desire other¬ 
wise, 1 am comming to my country. 

Dear Brothers 1 I honestly beg your forgiveness for 
having left the Sikh religion and adopted the Christianity 
because when I a lopted Christianity, I was very young, 
and had no understanding whatsoever. It is my heart- 
fealt desire that 1 should come to Punjab, but restric¬ 
tions are placed against my coming to Punjab. There¬ 
fore t am writing this letter to my countrymen. 

London ^ am 

March 25, 1SB6. Your own blood and flesh. 

Dal ip Singh 

Alter this he left for India* but the moment he en¬ 
tered the Indian waters, he was arrested at Aden, by 
orders of Lord Dutferin. The Maharani returned atonce 
with the family to England, while the Maharaja, furious 
at this insult, refused to accept for himself a pension 
from the British Government any longer* and withdrew 
to the continent of Europe, 

The Maharani died in the following year, leaving three 
sons and three daughters, to be provided for by the Bri¬ 
tish Government. The four younger children were placed 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Oliphant* at Bri¬ 
ghton p while the eldest son. Prince Victor, godson of the 
Queen, entered Her Majesty's service, holding a commi¬ 
ssion in the Royal Dragoons* and being allowed £ 2.00D 
a year by the India Office. Prince Frederick, godson of 
the Emperor of Germany, who graduated at Cambridge, 
was also provided for. 
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The Maharaja reached France/ where with the help 
of the French Government, he tried to reach Pondichary. 
the French colony in India, but failed. From here he 
moved to Germany and then to Russia from where he add¬ 
ressed a letter to Indian newspaper*, which was published 
in October 1837. appealing to the Indians to contribute 
one pice per person a month, and to the Punjabi's to contr- 
ibnt rone anna to help him, and that he would come to 
India with the help of the Russian forces. But neither in 
India nor in Russia could he get what he desired. He ret¬ 
urned to France, where he married a French lady, and died 
on October 23 p 1893, poor and destitute, the Maharaja of 
Che Punjab. AH his children died issueless, and thus 
was the symbol of the Sikh royalty destroyed, which the 
Lion of the Punjab had nurtured and fostered with so 
much labour and toil. 


h When he lost hope of coming to Punjab. it is said ho recfliv&d 
baptism and returned to ihe Sikh laith at Adea itself. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

New Settlement in the Punjab. 

The British Administration — Till 1SJ7, 

The I'irst Sikh War had added a little over 15,000 
square miles to the British territory, while the Second 
one added a kingdom five times as large as that, judged 
from population, the Punjab thus occupied, was a 
Mabommedan province* with half of its population consi¬ 
sting of this community. The Sikhs constituted only one- 
third of it. 

^—The Arrangement Made. 

"To ensure substantial justice* the protection of the 
law was extended to the people without its tedious for¬ 
mal ties and intricate niceties, and if the system inaug¬ 
urated was iax, compared with the strict procedure 
of the regulation province, it was thoroughly .adapted 
to the condition of the people inured to war, recently 
deprived of power and accustomed to be ruled by a des¬ 
potic* unconstitutional government*." 

The Punjab was to be administered under ‘Non- 
Regulation system, which according to Aitchison means, 
'that the administration should be conducted according 
to the principles and spirit of the Regulation, but not 
fettered by the letter, and that justice, equity* and con¬ 
science should speak when the law is silent*. The con¬ 
stitutional result of the system being a Government 
independent of Legislature* or in other words a clear 
despotism. As again in the words of Aitchison, three 
principles characterised the system: "First, the country 


1, Latif, p. 574. 

2. 'IjOrC Lawrence', p. 58. 
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was mapped out into Districts, so small in respect of 
area, population, and revenue, that it was possible for 
the civil officer to gain a complete knowledge qf them 
and to become personally acquainted with all the men of 
mark and influence. Secondly, every civil functionary 
from the highest to the lowest, in due order of subordi¬ 
nation, was vested with judicial, fiscal and magisterial 
powers, so as to secure concentration of authority and 
undivided responsibility. Thirdly, the law and procedure 
introduced were of the simplest kind, and were based as 
far as might boon Native Customs and Institutions 1 ." 

A Board of Administration was set up in the country 
which was to consist of three persons Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence was appointed in-charge of Military and Politi¬ 
cal affairs. His brother John Lawrence was to be the 
Head of Revenue and Financial matters. And Charles 
Manse! was appointed chief of the Judicial Department 
Sir Henry Lawrence, being the most experienced man of 
the three, was to work as President of the Board. Al¬ 
though in their respective departments, all the three 
possessed final authority and could do what they liked, 
they worked jointly when a question of more than ordi¬ 
nary- importance was involved. Ul t i mately, t herefore, i t 
was an arrangement which devotvoed on the members 
of the government a common responsibility, together 
with divided duties -which rendered each answerable for 
the acts of the other two 4 . 

A word may be forwarded regarding the constitution 
of the Board. Of the two brothers, John had a leaning 
towards Dalhousie, the Governor-General, while Sir 
Henry had already once dashed with him. and had been 
against the very policy of annexation of the Punjab, 
followed by the Governor—General. "The brothers were 
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therefore/' thus writes Gough, ""certain to pull different 
ways; and while, as the event proved, such an antago¬ 
nism could not bat have results personally painful in the 
highest decree. The event also proved that in policy 
each counteracted the extreme views of the other. The 
effect was a very excellent government, though parti¬ 
sans of either brother, would maintain that one 
or the other, left freej would have produced 
results still more admirable/' And ManseL of the three 
1 "having abstract method of regarding all questions as 
rather subjects of philosophic disputation, than as de* 
mantling immediate practical solution 1 /' would rarely 
side with one or the other, and he therefore always hel¬ 
ped in keeping the balance. 

And again to quote Gough, Henry Lawrence having 
already acted as Resident in the Punjab, "'There was no 
other man who had already so effectively and so widely 
won the personal admiration and confidence of the na¬ 
tives,*.... Next to him stood his brother John; harder of 
head, less tender of heart; his theories perhaps more 
convincing to the Western minds but less appreciated 
by the Oriental 1 . 

“ ‘Boards indeed rarely have any talent/' thus remar - 
ked Sir Charles Napier, "'and that of the Punjab offers 
no exception to the rule/' But these remarks seem to be 
too sweeping. The Board, although it had no alternative 
but ultimately to be broken and replaced by one man s 
rule, can not be said to have produced the results io any 
way less wholesome. 

The men selected for subordinate positions were 
among the best officers that the Government could pro¬ 
duce whole over India. The names of the some may 
here be mentioned. They were ; Herbert Edwards. John 
Abbott, John Nicholson. Robert Montgomery, Robert 


l. Sikhs ajid Sikh Wars, p *. 
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Napier, Hedsom Alexander Taylor and Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, 

B—Work of the Board. 

While entrusting to the Board, the Administration Of 
the Punjab, Dalhousie had remarked, "by prosecuting 
these projects of employment and directing the energies 
of the people to new sources of interest and excitement 
we may gradually wean them from those schemes of agi¬ 
tation and violence..and it may be our happiness 

before long to see our efforts crowned by the conversion 
of a martial and hostile population into industrious sub¬ 
jects cultivating the arts of peace and cultivation/* The 
work of the Board, was therefore, to revive peace and 
give prosperity to the country. As Sir Henry Lawrence 
wrote to one of his subordinates : "In a new country,,.* 
promptness, accessibility, brevity, and kindness are the 
best engines of Government, Have as few forms as possi¬ 
ble, and as are consistent with a brief record of pro¬ 
ceedings* Be considerate, and kind... 1 " 

The first step that the Board took after assuming the 
charge of Government, was to divide the Country into 7 
districts, each with a commissioner and subordinate offic¬ 
ers. Lahore was entrusted to the special charge of Mont¬ 
gomery, who was subsequently replaced by ManseL Sir 
Henry Lawrence himself, undertook a series of peregrina¬ 
tions of the entire province, which although transferring 
much of his burden to the other two of fended Oalhousic, 
did an immense good to the country. He studied the 
people, their prejudices ami character personally, and 
mixing the knowledge thus collected with the kindness of 
his habit, he conducted the pokey of his Government. 
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Military Measures —(I) 

Although Ran jit Singh had done his best to tame 
the free-booters of the Sikh Community into a well discip¬ 
lined military machine, it required at least ten years more 
of his life to teach these brave soldiers an art of obedie¬ 
nce to the civil authorities. The soldiers of the Khalsa 
army had caused anarchy in the country, and this clement 
had to be got tid of, if the Board wanted to establish peace 
in the country. Consequently, the British Government 
took some measures. Most of the Sikh soldiers were paid 
off and retired to their homes to take up their long 
forgotten profession of agricutiure* Only able bodied 
were retained in the service, while old and weak among 
them were granted lavish pensions. Secondly, all the forts 
except those required for Military purposes, and which 
thus were repaired and put under better and more effici¬ 
ent control; were dismantled. Thirdly, to check uprisings 
in the north-west frontiers of the Punjab, and to keep 
the frontier tribes in control, a new force, known as the 
Punjab Frontier Force was created. This included 
renowned corps of Guides and a proportion of the more 
turbulent spirits, who might otherwise have proved har¬ 
mful, Fourthly, to maintain law and order in the country 
a strong police force of 8100 men was Created, And fifthly, 
with the exception of some hill tribes, subject to free-hoo¬ 
ters and brigands, in those districts where the people 
themselves had to work as their police, all the rest of the 
population of the Punjab was disarmed. Such measures, 
therefore, not only deprived the Punjab of those elements 
which could be a danger to her peace, but by active 
measures to employ the discharged military soldiers on 
the land to channelise their energy into productive pursuits* 
the land bad four-fold tilling strength added to it, which 
converted the Punjab into a real graoery of wheat. 
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Thr Civil Works—(«) 

During the after-years of Ranjit Singh, every ad mini- 
or being busy in the contest for power and more 
power, the Punjab had lost almost every kind of civil 
security, No regular assessments and collections of land 
revenue had been made during these years. No attention 
given to public health. Irregular weights and measures 
and irregular customs and tolls jrutrrad the face of the 
administration. 


Position 
before 
j-nm? Xiits. jo 


After the military' measures had been taken, the country 
was mapped out into districts, and a system of regular Mappsd Plit 
revenue settlement with the cultivators was introduced. A Settlement 
reduction was made in the rale of assessment. While land re¬ 
venue continued to be based on the value of the produce as 
before, only i/4 or even 1/8 at certain places, of the total 2£t W ‘ 
produce was claimed. The payment was to be in cash, 

Despite a reduction in the rate of assessment, however, 
an effort being made to abolish the middleman, there was Ko 
no diminution in the revenue. &utl0n 

In other taxes again the policy followed was that other buses 
light "taxation means lower prices, folio wed by increased 
demand and increased supply; while high taxation is also 
a direct inducement to smuggling, and to the bribing of 
officials. The number of taxable articles was promptly 
cut down, and the taxes on the remainder greatly reduced, A rfld ' ,etiM 
consequently the contribution to the treasury was very 
materially increased, while the consumers had all the 
benefit of increased production and lower prices.*’ 1 The 
resources of the country were developed: while taxes 
weighing on trade were remo ved. House tax was aba- ‘w 

lished, it being substituted by octroi duties in towns and a1>ohst,ClJ 
large villages. Tea cultivation was introduced in Kangra 
bills. 


1. Gctughn p. 275 . 
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From the very beginning the Punjab paid its way* 
Punjab paid G f the Board of Administration denied it, 

but they included in its expenditure the frontier defence, 
which infact was a province of the Central Government. 
Because if it was the duty of the centre to bear the 
expenses on the Sutlej border, the extension of the boun¬ 
dary line upto Afghanistan, in no way transferred the 
burden to a province* So taking this fact into considera¬ 
tion, there was a surplus of 52, 64 and 70 lakhs of rupees 
in each of the fitst three years respectively. The total 
a =mp vs rcvenue w hich was Rs, 134 lakhs in 1S49, rose to Rs, 205 

lakhs in 1957. 


The jagirs. 

While there was no material difference in the policy 
towards land assessment and general taxation, there was 
vu-ws much discussion on the policy to be followed towards 

diIteMd jagirdars. Jagirs had been the grants of land made under 

Ran jit Singh, free from any charge except military service, 
and they were a source from which wealth and power of 
Sikh leaders were drawn. The problem of dealing with 
the holders of these grants, the jagirdars, vsas difficult, as 
each case required individual legal treatment, and it was 
therefore an endless source of disputes, 


H The view held by Sir Henry Lawrence was that justice 

wanted to Remanded a liberal view of this class. So that the jagirdars 

retai " were converted into friends with maximum of prestige 

and influence. John Lawrence and Dalhonsie, on the 
other hand held that justice entitled them to nothing 
more than a mere subsistence and the less the power they 
John a views were left with, the better. John’s views ultimately 
^vailed FevaUedi an a Montgomery who succeeded Mansel in 

1850, was also inclined to the same side. 


Jagirdars 
esteem! da¬ 
ted 


Thus, although after Henry had left the Province, 
John relaxed the severity of the policy considerably, the 
result of his policy of extermination, in practice, was that 
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by 1857, except perhaps Tej Singh, none was left with the 
means to raise a large body of troops to support or to 
oppose the British. Whether this policy paid the British 
or not, it is difficult to judge. "If the Sirdars w«e in- Merit of 
herently disloyal, conciliation would have been wasted; P ^ 
if they were prepared to be loyal, an opportunity for 

acquiring powerful support was thrown away.. But 

it was an article of faith with those who knew him 
( enrjJ best; that if he had been allowed to carry it out 
himself in his own way he would have succeeded; and the 
Sikhs jn 1857 would have poured down to our as&itance 
at Delhi when Lawrence raised his hand, in force so much 
greater as to have crushed the rebellion at the outset, 1 ” 

The Public Utility works. 

Some public utility works were also undertaken. The 
repair of the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawer Roaile . 
was undertaken; Cross roads throughout the territory .xhu 'ca* 
wherever they existed, were also brought under public 
repair. The construction of new roads was also l,,|dill s s i 
undertaken, and the development of the means of com’ gardens, 
munication thus rendered it easy to put an end to 
“thuggee.” Besides, public buildings were constructed 
and new gardens were laid out. The digging of the Bari 
Doab Canal was also taken in hand. Dispensaries were dis P* alBaJ ' ies 

set up to look after the public health. And new and and better 
Detter types of coins were introduced. tains. 

Tie Codification of Laws. 


One of the most important works undertaken, was the 
codification of Laws. The Punjab, even in the time of Sikhs 

Ranjit Singh, had no specific code of Laws, The judges 
based their justice on tradition, their whim being the 
final legal authority. 


1. Gough, 277, 
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annexation After annexation the administration was guided in 

civit matters by the simple Rules which had been adopted 
in the Sutlej territories, and in criminal matters by the 
principles of the Regulation, as stated in the ordinary 
c^'toms, y ° f tcxE ' books ' a large discretion being left to Magistrates 
to frame their proceedings, so as to suit the circumstances 
of the country. With the diversity of tribes and races 
in the Punjab, however, a corresponding diver-ity of 
customs existed, all of which were not covered hy the 
Laws of the text-books of Hindus and Mahommedans, 
It was essentia], therefore, that a compendious abstract 
of legal principles, with special reference to the known 
peculiarities of the country and the people be prepared* 
Sir Robert Montgomery and Sir Richard Temple were 
appointed to do the job. A remarkable work was thus 
Law codified P re P ared - which, while recognising the local and tribal 
usages, had its general principles "drawn from the Regu¬ 
lations, the Hindu and Mahommedan law, English law, 
and various other sources." Even the code Ncpoleon was 
made to do service. 

The code "provided that custom is to prevail over the 
ordinary Hindu and Mahommedan law in the decision of 
such matters as inheritance, property of women, marriage, 
divorce, adoption, and the like, which intimately affect 
the dearest interests of the people. At the same time 
it introduced some enlightened provisions, which antici¬ 
pated by years the course of general legislation. Among 
these may be mentioned the recognition of the re-marriage 
of Hindu widows, limited liability in partnership, and the 
abolition of usury laws*" 

Benefits of the code can not be over-estimated. "This 
simple code has long been superceded by the progress of 
the country, thus wrote Aitchison. "But it was admir¬ 
ably suited to the time when it was framed." It not 
only saved the province from fetters of the intricate 
Hindu and Mahommedan law, it also proved to be 
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bulwark against flood of English law. It saved social and 
tribal customs, and at the same time admitted of their 
growth and improvement. And it ,a compelled the 
legislature to provide in its future laws for local and 
provincial usages. |J< 

Female Infanticide. 

Female infanticide was also brought within the pale 
of law. The expenses involved in the marriage of a girl, 
was one of the causes of female infanticide. A great 
inducement to it, therefore, was removed by the suppres¬ 
sion of hosts of beggars who attended every marriage- 
In the suppression of this crime, which had attached to 
itself a sort of religious sanction, an active cultivation of 
less barbarous public opinion than a resort to the terror 
of an alien rule was sought. And this, though slowly, 
yet surely, had the ultimate effect of removing this crime 
which disgraced the face ol the country. 

The Development of Education 

1149-1S57. 

Before the Punjab was annexed, and more particularly 
in the time of Ran jit Singh, not less attention 3 tad been 
paid towards the development of education, M Torn by 
invasion and civil war/' thus writes Leitner p the 
Punjab "“ever preserved and added to educational endow¬ 
ments, The moat urtacruplous chief, the avaricious 
money lender and even the free bootee, vied with the 
small land owner in making peace with his conscience by 
founding schools and rewarding the Learned. * 2 " 

There existed three types ol schools in ths Punjab; 
those run by Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs respectively. 
In Hindu schools, rudiments of arithmatic was generally 
taught in Hindi characters; in Muslim schools Quran was 
read in Arabic and didactic poetical works ol Sadee in 

|. Aftduscm, pp. &4 — 07, 

2. The Indigenous Education in Punjab, p, t. 
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Persian, while in the Sikh Schools, The Adi Granth was 
taught in Gurmukhi. In Persian schools, Hindu students 
were found in large numbers, while in Hindi schools, 
often a Muslim whose ancestors might have been Hindus, 
was found. Besides, there existed some schools run by 
the Hindus, in which, works in Sanskrit were read and 
taught- These schools resembled Arabic Schools in their 
method of teaching Quran, Most of the scholars who 
studied Sanskrit, did so for priestly offices, and 
several of them begged about their living. 

The school houses before the annexation, were primi- 
tiVGj the teacher and the taught generally meeting in 
a private dwelling, or a village town; under the shade 
of a tree or a temporary shed; in a mosque or a temple 
where they were attached with the respective religious 
institution, both being supported by endowments. The 
remuneration of the teacher consisted generally of pre¬ 
sents made by the parents of the pupils, while sometimes 
cash payments were also made. 

That the Punjabis evinced a very keen interest in 
education, is proved from the fact that J 'seeing that the 
Government interested itself in the subject; numerous 
petitions were presented to the local authorities praying 
for the establishment of schools immediately after the 
annexation 1 /" 

After the Annexation* 

In one of the earliest proclamations, it was declared 
by the British Government, that they were very keenly 
interested in developing education in the country. The 
first step towards this end was to know what the people 
themselves had been doing in the field. Investigations 
were made Although no reliable figures could be collec¬ 
ted, yet it would be interesting to know wliat they 


l Punjab Administration Rejwrt, 1849— 5U 
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discovered. The figures regarding three divisions, as repor 
ted in the first Administration Report of the Punjab, 
may be given. 


Division One School to every 
inhabitant. 

Lahore 1,78.303 

Jh el urn 1,44,190 

Multan i ,66,606 


One Scholar to 
every Inhabitant 

214.85 

19810 

21088 


The best scheme should have been to improve the 
indigenous schools bringing them to the required 
standard, and then to add to their num¬ 
ber by constructing the new ones. The Education Des¬ 
patch of 1854 also recommended the indigenous schools 
to be impro ved by grants^in-aid. Such a use of the indi¬ 
genous schools bad not been made in the North-West 
Ptoviuces {Ui P,)« where instead of spending small amo¬ 
unts of money to bring the existing schools to the requ¬ 
ired standard huge amounts of money were spent to 
set up new schools, which developed at the cost of indi¬ 
genous schools, thus resulting not in as fast development 
of education as otherwise could have been possible. In 
the Punjab, in the early years of its annexation* the au¬ 
thorities seemed to be determined not to repeat the same 
mistake. But it is not known what happend later, which 
resulted in unfortunate change of the policy p the Court 
of Directors themselves authorising the Punjab Gover¬ 
nment, in their letter No 23, dated May 27* 1856, the 
abandonment of the efforts to improve the indigenous 
schools. 


Thus the indigenous schools declined as the new, 
English schools were set np* The Education Department 
in the Punjab, was organised in 1854, which was admi¬ 
nistered at first by a Director 2 Inspectors of schools, 
16 Deputy Inspectors, and 60 sub^Deputy Inspectors, 
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The schools directly supported by the Government, con¬ 
sisted in 1S54 of 24 Zilnh schools, 100 Tehsil schools, and 
4 Normal schools. A cess of one percent on land reve¬ 
nue. which according to Or, L-itner. was originally 
meant only to be devoted to the indigenous schools, was 
spent in maintaining schools entirely under the control 
of the Department, each of which might serve a duster 
of villages. 

The Persian script, already in use throughout the Wes¬ 
tern Punjab, and in two thirds of the indigenous schools 
of the Eastern districts, was unhesitatingly adopted 
as the standard, but the choice ot language 
offered greater difficulties, Punjabi* as the Punjab 
Administration Report of 1S31-52 reported "is now 
rapidly falling into disuctude. 1 2 * The Punjabi as a spoken 
language, was also said to have been loosing its currency 
and degenerating Into a provincial dialect, whereas Urdu 
was becoming familiar to the upper and middle classes. 
It was, therefore* decided that Persian Urdu with the 
Persian script was to be taught in schools under the Go* 
vemment patronage, as Urdu was "becoming more than 
a lingua franca. 1 " Gurmukhi and Hindi schools were, 
however, to be encouraged wherever the peopled csired 
them 1 . 

Thus within a short period of four years of its life, 
that is from I&49 to 1 B53 r the Board established a 
"system of administration complete in all branches—mili¬ 
tary, civil and financial, in addition to which it provided 
roads, canals and fails, put an end to 'thuggee' and 
dacoity* codified the Laws, refined the coinage and pro¬ 
moted agricu T lure." Education was also developed, th¬ 
ough the indigenous schools declined. 


1. Pb* Adam- Report, 1SS4—15 £ 1855—56, 

2. Home* Secret. News Paper Reports, Pb., IS®0. p, 99. 
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C—Dissolution of the Board. 

The Board was not destined to continue its existence 
for a long time, and there were several causes Tor it , The 
demand made on both the Lawrence brothers, and especi¬ 
ally on Sir Henry Lawrence* was cruel, Henry was com¬ 
pelled to subordinate his own views, to those of less 
experienced persons. Moreover p the Governor-General* 
Lord Dalhousie* showed more confidence in John than in 
Henry* and this was perhaps inevitable. Firstly because 
John supported the views and policy of the Governor- 
General, more than Henry did. And the Governor-Gene* 
rah who was himself a man of autocratic dispositions and 
who would brook no opposition* was destined to tom 
against Henery And secondly, if was a natural result of 
Henery's peregrinations, his contacts with the Governor- 
General were less, while the correspondence between 
Dalhousie and the stationary members increased, Mont¬ 
gomery, who had replaced Mansel as member of the 
Board* though intimate friend pf the both, could bring 
about no improvement in the relation between the two 
brothers. 


Causes of 

diBsoSutmn, 


At last, therefore, when in I £52* the Residency of 
Hyderabad* fell vacant* both the brothers applied for it, l^^taoa 
Henery was removed from the Punjab by the Govern or- 
General, but to make bis blow bitter* he was told that 
the post of Residency at Hyderabad* required trained 
civilians and he, therefore* was given the Residency of 
Rajputana instead. The Board was dissolved in February, 10 

1853* and in its place* all the authority of the Punjab 
Government was entrusted to Sir John Lawrence, the 
first Chief commissioner of the Punjab. 

D—The Punjab under John Lawrence. 

John Lawrence had acquired considerable experience 
and knowledge regarding the Punjab problems, during 
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his chief commissionership of the j nil under Doab, when 
that territory was occupied by the British after the First 
Ang'o-Sikh war, and as Head of the revenue and financial 
departments in the Board, When a complete control of 
the Punjab Government was therefore given to him, he 
acquited himself quite creditably, the proof of which lies 
in the fact that the Punjab remained loyal during the 
Mutiny. 

During the Short span of its life, the Board of Admi¬ 
nistration had originated many reform measures in the 
Punjab, all of which enutd not be worked out by it. It 
lay, therefore, with John Lawrence, to bring the measures 
to their fruition, wheoehe assumed the charge of the 
Government, in his own responsibility, John Lawrence 
appointed a Judicial Commissioner and a Financial Comm¬ 
issioner to work under him as bis subordinates and with 
their help he proceeded to enforce his measures, 

John nod the Sikh Aristocracy. 

Henry Lawrence, as discussed above, had opposed the 
extinction of the jagirdars, while John and Dalhousie saw 
no use in their continuation. Left to do as he desired, 
jotan proceeded to effect the plans as he desired, but he 
also had changed hb mind by this time, and his plans 
were, therfore, tempered with moderation. Not only the 
troops supplied by the jagirdars had proved Jess useful in 
war, these jagirs had led to the resentment of big number 
of those from whom these lands had been taken away. 
John Lawrence, therefore, preferred money payments to 
the nobles and direct recruitment of troops. The nobles 
therefore were granted lavish pensions; their lanns were 
confiscated and they were expected to keep no troops 
except some retainers. To keep them silent and loyal to 
the Government, their hereditary claims were recognised 
and the Government officers were ordered to treat them 
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with regard. Since their pensions were to be renewed every 
year, they were bound to remain toya! to the Government. 
These pensions were also extended to the royal widows, 
their retainers, musicians, physicians, servants and men- 
in-waiting. 

John and the Priestly C | a W W _ 

The treatment meted out to the priestly classes was 
statesman like. The Sikh and the Mohammedan priestly 
classes were given due respect. The prominent holy places, 
such as Den Baba Nanak. Taran Taran, Amritsar and 
An and pur, were permitted to retain their endowments. 
The village-gurdwaras and other religious places were also 
permitted to retain their grants of Land, 

John and the Agricultural Classes, 

John had held that a contented and prosperous peas¬ 
antry was a bulwark of the empire. A Light assessment 
of land revenue was therefore the best passport towards 
winning their favour. The revenue demand was, there¬ 
fore, cut down and the cultivators were encouraged to 
bring more and more of waste lands under plough. 
Demand in revenue was reduced on the expres, condition 
that the money thus saved would he spent by the agri¬ 
culturists in digging wells or in bringing waste lands under 
the plough. The revenue was to be paid in cash, thus 
ending the possibilities of comiption in the payment in 
kind. The Chaudharis and other revenue collectors were 
replaced by efficient and honest officials. Measurements 
of lands were enforced, training of village accountants 
was undertaken and rights on land were registered. 

Besides, to encourage improvement, free takavi 
advances were made, which amounted in 1858-59, to Rs. 
57, 670, Within 1856-53, the Punjabis being employed in 
the army in large numbers, a severe drain of money from 
the Punjab as a result of the Hindustani soldiers being 
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posted in the Punjab, was stopped- Thousands of Pun¬ 
jabis working in the army, within and outside the Punjab, 
remitted part of their salaries to their families in the 
villages, and btimpor crops successively in three years 
before the Mutiny added to it, brought prosperity to the 
Punjab peasants unknown to them for years. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Punjabis did not participate in the 
Mutiny. 

Public Works. 

For centuries together, before and during the time of 
Eanjit Singh, the Punjab had been a battlefield. Peace 
being established. the Public works were now seriously 
undertaken. The external face of the country was changed 
by the public works which indicated the very safety, 
Security and prosperity of the country. Canals, roads, 
public schools* dispensaries, gardens and public buildings 
were included in the subject. Facts have already been 
given regarding the development of education in the 
Punjab, upto the year 1857, 

Other Stale Measures 

"Other important State measures adopted were the 
crusade against dacoity, the suppression of thuggi, the 
movement against infanticide* the tracking of criminals* 
the economic and hygienic reformation of the jails* the 
utilisation of prison labour,.,* .*the census of the 
population* the preparation of statistics, the arrange¬ 
ments for the great highways, the erection of caravan- 
sarais and supply-depots, the improvement of the breed 
ol cattle p the planting of trees, the pursuit of agricul¬ 
tural science, geological researches, and lastly, the su¬ 
per vision of finance, 1 " 


1. Latif, pp. 575-577. 
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"Thus, the lace of the Punjab blushed to tell its own 
tale. Both the Lawrence brothers hud done their best to 
take confusion, uneasiness and anarchy out of the people's 
mind, and they were really successful in their mission. As 
Lord Dal ho tisie had said, people were rightly provided 
with those schemes and projects by which their attention 
was diverted from warlike schemes to their lands, where 
they were provided with every sort of peace and easiness/' 
And the people repayed the Government by remaining 
loyal to it in IS5 /* 

"From the days of Xanak the Saint and Govind 
the lion, tq those of Hardings and Gough, of Edwardes 
and Nicholson, of the Lawrence brothers and Dalhotisiej 
all honour to the heroes of the Punjab 1 /" 
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News Oil 
May 12 


John Law¬ 
rence's view 


The Mutiny 

The outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut occured on 
May 10, 1857 # and the news regarding it and the mass¬ 
acre of the Europeans at Delhi, was flashed to Lahore 
on May IIL It was a thunder bolt from a clear sky The 
Punjab was taken completely unaware. John Lawrence, 
the Chief Commissioner was away from Lahore, and no 
body knew' that such a catastrophe was in the making. 

The causes of this out break have baffled investi¬ 
gation, and they may not be given here in detail A 
reference may however be made. Sir John Lawrence 
held finally, that the Mutiny originated with the army, 
"As a body," thus did he write, "the Native army did 
really believe that the universal introduction of cartridges 
destructive to their caste was only a matter of time. 
They heard (and believed as they heard) that the measure 
had been resolved on, and that some sepoys had been 
punished even by death for refusing to use the objection * 
able cartridges. They thought, therefore, that their only 
chance of escape was to band together, to refuse the 
cartridges, and to resist if force should be attempted by 
the Government; and the incendiary fires at the different 
stations were intended by the sepoys as a warning to 
their officers and to their Government of the ft dings 
which had taken possession of the Native army. Such 
truly was the origin of the mutiny. 1 ** 


]■ Letter on the trijd of this King of Delhi. Political, No. SQ, dated 
April 29 + 1 OSa, 
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But this view does not account for the phenomena. 
In some places, writes Aitchison, "at Muzaffar-nagar; 
Saharanpur ( Famkhcbad, and elsewhere-aftcr the success 
of the military outbreak at Meerut and Delhi, the popu¬ 
lace rose before the Sepoys* The leaders, in their pro¬ 
clamation, dwelt much on alleged bad faith, earth-hunger 
and interference with the Native religions, citing the 
cat ridges as only the last in a series of acts which st¬ 
rained allegiance to the breaking* 1 ^ 

A—The Military Position, 

When news regarding the outbreak reached Lahore, 
the military position in the Punjab was, that from 
Kama! to Peshawar, whole over the province* there were 
36,000 Indian troops of all arms, infantry, regular and 
irregular, cavalry and artillery* And of these less than 
l/4th were Hindustani, of the rest, three being the pure¬ 
ly Sikh regiments, namely Regiment No* 14 (Ferozepur 
Sikhs], Regiment NV 15 Ludhiana Sikhs}, and Regiment 
No. 45 [Colonel Retray's Sikh regiment-) There were also 
9,000 military police, both horse and foot* 1 

Besides, there were eleven regiments of European 
infantry, one oi cavalry, and some ^>000 soldiers of the 
European ariilleiy, the total number of the European 
soldiers ol all arms being 10,500* of which the half were 
massed at Simla and Peshawar. 

Of the principal forts and fortresses, that of Lahore 
was held by European infantry; of Govindgarh and Mul¬ 
tan by one European artillery each; while that of Phi- 
llore, Attock, Kangra and Nurpur by Indian troops* Of 
the chief arsenels, that of Ferozepnr being held by Eu* 
ropean infantry and that of Fhillore by Indian infantry. 

Of the 800 miles long frontier* bordering throughout 
fierce tribes, greater part was held by ID P 000 irregular 
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2 . Indian Army List, II r 1940. p. L54tf 
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troops* and cavalry, and infantry of the best description, 
Peshawar being occupied in greater strength. 

Immediately after the outbreak had occured, three 
regiments of European infantry, one of European cavalry 
and two of the Indian infantry, marched away to Delhi. 
The Indian soldiers thus left behind in the Punjab were 
33,000* and the Europeans soldiers 7,5000, the propor¬ 
tion of the Indian soldiers to the Europeans being 4| to 
1 thus making the situation precarious* 

The Disarming, 

At the time of the arrival of the intelligence re¬ 
garding the out break p greater part of the Punjab troops 
was at Mian Mir; which is very near Lahore. The Chief 
Commissioner being absent from Lahore, the responsi¬ 
bility to tackle the situation devloved on Montgomery, 
the Judicial Commissioner, who immediately called a 
meeting of the senior officers, which decided unanimously 
that the troops at Mian Mir should be disarmed as soon 
as possible. Montgomery left for Mian Mir forthwith, 
where with the help of Brigadier Corbett, the Comman¬ 
der of the Mian Mir Cantonment, disarmament was effec¬ 
ted in a very diplomatic manner, 

"The disarming,*,,* .was preceded* as was the battle 
of Waterloo, by a ball. The shadow of events had in no 
way been allowed to oast its gloom over society. On the 
evening of 12th a ball and supper wa$ given, while pre¬ 
parations were made in silence, for the morning parade. 
The regiments to be disarmed had been famous for their 
achievements in the field, dating from Mysore and Seri- 
ngapatam to Ferozshahr and GujraL At day^break on 
the 13th p the troops were all paraded at Mian Mir. The 
native regiments to be disbanded w T ere four in number,, 
comprising 3*500 men, while there were but three hun¬ 
dred British soldiers, with thirteen gnus* to perform 
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the task. By a clever manoeuvre these forces were bro¬ 
ught face to face, the guns and muskets of the British 
being all loaded, unobserved by the sepoys. This mano* 
euvre complete, the sepoys were ordered to pile arms. 
Nothing was left to them now but to obey. In ait instant 
the danger of mutiny was averted, and the native soldi¬ 
ery were marched of! without their anus H Nothing could 
have been effected in a more orderly or soldier-like 
manner**” 

After this, the troops were disarmed at Lahore, Pes¬ 
hawar, Nawa Shehr, Multan* Ambala, J nil undue, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur and Deraj at. The total nu¬ 
mber of IS regiments, cavalry and infantry', numbering 
13,000 men, were thus disarmed. 

Immediate measures were taken to secure the im¬ 
portant forts. With the exception of the fort of Naorpur, 
all the forts, such as that of Gubindgarh (Amritsar) h 
Phillore, Multan and Kangra, were occupied by the 
European forces within two days or shortly after. 

Besides, some other precautions were also taken to 
check any outbreak Every District Officer was made 
alive to the situation. A system of passports was introd¬ 
uced; guards at the ferries were doubled, with orders to 
prevent the passage of suspicious characters, especially 
fakir* and mendicants; letters addressed to mutinous 
regiments were opened; the Native Press was put under 
censorship; District officers and their assistants did nightly 
patrol work, and showed themselves more than ever in 
the remote parts of their Districts; every officer had to 
be at his post* and no leave of absence was granted except 
for certified sickness/'* All were ready. 

'And if some dreadful deed should rise 

Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke/ 
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Despite all the measures, however, some Indian troops 
in the Punjab did mutiny. The Indian troops mutinied 
at eight different places. Thus, on Uth May, there was 
an outbreak at Ferozepur, on 21st at Peshawar, on 7th 
and 8th June at Jullundur, on 7th July at Jhelum, on 
9tb July at Sialkot, on 30th July at Lahore where being 
disarmed, the 26th N, I, murdered their Commanding 
Officer and fled away; on 19th August another N, I, was 
disarmed at Ferozepur and on 20th August, once again, 
another M.I. was disarmed at Peshawar, Of all these cases 
of outbreak and disarming, in five the troops were beaten 
and destroyed, while in three cases thev escaped unhurt. 
In one case, there was almost a massacre of the Euro¬ 
peans. 

The most faithful troops in the Punjab were ; Kelati- 
Ghilzie Regiment, 2lst Regiment of N. L, and seven 
corps of Irregular Cavalry. 

Those sent to Delhi, to fight the mutineers were, 1st 
and 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers and H. M.'s 75th 
Foot, speedily followed by a siege train from Phillore. 
After this a wing of H. M.'s 8th Foot, a wing of 
H.M/S 6th Foot, 4th Sikhs, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry. 1st Punjab Cavalry and parts of 2nd and 5th 
Punjab cavalry were sent. Regiment No, 14 (Ferozepur 
Sikhsj and the Regiment No. 15 (Ludhiana Sikhs) were 
sent out for the protection of the fort of Muzaffargarh 
(U.P.l, Col. Retray's Sikh regiment (R. No. 45) being 
already in Bibar to maintain law and order. 

Besides, some more Sikhs were recruited, In the 
beginning there were only 1900 Sikhs in the troops, while 
after the new recruitments, the number reached the figure 
46,000, On June 8, 1857, a regiment was raised at 
Lahore Cantonment. Gen, Cortla recruited 500 Sikhs 
from Ferozepur. One regiment was raised at Ludhiana, 
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Five to six hundred, mostly Mazhabi Sikhs were atso 
recruited to work as sappers and miners. In addition 
to this were the cavalry recruitments of Major Hudson. 

Some 300 artillery men of old Sikh army were enlisted 
and sent to Delhi, 1200 low-caste Sikhs and a body 
of horsemen were also sent to Delhi likewise. 

, , j c.*-+,p Ko baT 

In this recruitment, no age bar was imposed- siMy 
years old Sikhs, who had fought the British in the battle 
of Sobraon. were traced out from their villages, and Traced out 
enlisted in the army. 


In August 1857. the last available European was sent ^ |&$7 

to Delhi. Aiso sent to Delhi were the 2nd, 4th and 7th 
Regiments of Punjab Infantry, followed by a first-class 
siege train from Ferozepur. 

The situation in the Punjab at this time was very 

4 m ■ , SitBAtMSQ ^ 

critical. Fierce tribes were watching for a chance to pounce Puil j a b 
upon the British. Large population, though faithful but 
speculating whether the English should go or remain. 

Thirteen hundered sepoys were roaming about and creat¬ 
ing trouble, "If, with the last aid, Delhi were not taken, 
and that speedily, there could then be a struggle not only 
for European dominion, but even for Eurpean existence, 
within the Punjab. 1 " 


B-The Punjab Chiefs and the Frontier Tribes. 

On the north and west, Punjab was bounded by Inde¬ 
pendent Sovereign States, with whom the British, had 
very intimate political relations, On the east, numerous 
chiefs, although free internally, were under British control. 
They ail remained peaceful. 


The North-West. 


Dost Mohammad Khan, the Amir of Kabul, remained 
friendly towards the British and resisted an advice of Iris 
chiefs to attack Peshawar. He sent messages of sympathy 
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1. Punjab Admmtstra^Gin Report* JS56—53. 
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to the British. In Hazara, the chief Jehandad of Umb, 
remained peaceful. On the Peshawar border, the Punjtar 
Chief, however, collected some fanatics of Sit an a, who 
could be a source of some trouble. The Afreedees of 
Khyber, having recently murdered a British officer, Lieu¬ 
tenant Hand, and being punished for that, were in dis¬ 
grace, Three hundred of them were rather the first to 
come to be forgiven and allowed to fight for the British. 
The permission was given, 1 2 

M oh muds, the old enemies of the British were under 
blockade. The Afreedees of Kohat were quiet, A recent 
expedition against Calut KfteyJ Wueecrecs and others 
who had committed in-roads in the British territories, 
was yet fresh in their mind. And there was no trouble 
from that side. In Eunnoo District, there was all but 
quiet. In Perajat, Bondars who had committed some 
raids, had been punished by an expedition just in March 
1857, In Swat, one of the most dangerous places. Civil 
war broke out just on the day of the 11 Delhi outbreak, 
-Vo trouble, therefore, could be expected against the 
British, there as well. 

The Bast. 

Sir John Lawrence issued letters to the Sikh chiefs 
on July 23 1 "I would not put up with any delay or 
hesitation on your part.” And among these chiefs the 
honour of Rip Van I Vinkle was rather, very keenly contes¬ 
ted, especially among the States of Patiala, Nab ha and 
Jind. 

Rajah of Jind was actually the first man—European 
or Native— who took the field against the mutineers. 
He marched to Karnal with 800 men and secured supplies 
for the British, 1 The Maharajah of Patiala supplied 


1. Gordon, p, 209 . 

2 . Pb. Adnvn- Rep. 1 S 56 — 58 , 
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8 guns and 5,000 men, tier sc and foot, and occupied the 
G. T. road, a line of communication for about 120 miles 
and guarded the stations of Thane sar and Ambalah The 
young Maharaja of Nabha, with his 800 strong, occupied 
the fort of Ludhiana and escorted the siege train from 
Phillorc, Petty Sikh chiefs, 80 in number, supplied 1,200 
men foot and horse. 

The Chief of Sirmoor and the Raja of Kylore furnished 
500 men each. Raja of Busahir, however, remained 
lukewarm* In the Jullundur Doab, the Raja of Kapur- 
thala furnished 2,000 tnen. Chief of the Mandi Sai6 in 
Kangra Hills, supplied 200 men. Raja of Chamba supp¬ 
lied a strong guard (of English ladies at the sanatorium of 
Dalhousie, The Kawab of Bhawalpwr sent no aid, Gulab 
Singh, the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, supplied 2,000 
men. The contest for helping the British, particularly 
among the Sikhs, was in fact so keen, that "the petty 
Sikh chiefs complained of it as a grievance if they were 
not called on for our service/' writes Gordon. 4 

Regarding Dalip Singh, the ex-Maharaja of the Punjab, 
thus wrote J. S, Login from Castle Slensies in England, on 
September 30. 1S57 : "The Maharaja has certainly no 
sympathy with the mutinous sepoys, nor any other wish 
than that we should effectually put them down his 
feelings in our favour (however) are not so strong as to 
overcome his natural indolence, or to tempt him to read 
to make many inquiries on the subject of the revolt. 1 * 3 ' 

Moreover, after the outbreaks in India, “Maharaja's 
return to India had been put a stop to, and he remained 
in England more for necessity than choice.*" 


1. I did 

£, Gordon, pp, 207—Sr 

% Liidy Login, John Login and Duie&p Smgh\ p r +09, 
4» Ibid, p 43L 
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C—The People of the Punjab. 

A small number of the people of the Punjab, In which 
the Sikhs were in yet smaller a number, did help the 
mutineers. Amongst the leaders of such persons was 
Bhai Maharaj Singh, who was successor of Bhai 
Vir Singh Naurangabadia, and who in 1849, having 
been blamed of rebellious attitude, had been arrested at 
Adampur, near Juliundur and exiled from the country. 
In 1854-55, when the other prisoners of war were released, 
he too, perhaps, was permitted to return. He had a good 
following in Manjha and lived mainly in Amritsar. On 
14 th of May* he tried to incite some people openly against 
the British, but was suppressed, and we do not know 
what happend to him afterwards. 

Vet, as the months passed by, and the news regarding 
the British failure elsewhere disseminated, the individuals 
in the Punjab began to think of securing their future 
positions, in case the Mutiny did succeed. Dreams 
floated about, not perhaps of nationality, or of restored 
Sikh commonwealth, but of the possible revival of separate 
parties, like the original Sikh Mlsfe, At this time, two 
outbreaks actually accrued* There was an attempted 
conspiracy in the Murri Hills, occupied by Mohammedan 
tribes, and an insurrection in the Gugaira District, also 
thinly populated by Mohammedan tribes. It was all, 
however, put down in 20 days by 1300 troops, of which 
only 15fl were Europeans. 

Had the attempted uprisings not been promptly sup¬ 
pressed, the conspiracy from the Murri hills could easily 
have spread to Rawalpindi District. And the Gtigaira 
movement was sympathised by hindered tribes of Jhang 
and Shahpur Districts. 

D—Punjab saved the British Empire. 

Not only, thus, did the five rivers run clear of any 
serious revolt against the British in Punjab, the people 
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of the Punjab rather, rendered aid to keep their empire 
in India, and keep their prestige in the world- A word 
may here be added, as to how the Punjab helped in the 
fall of Delhi, 

John Lawrence "knew the prestige of Delhi and the 
spell of the imperial name- Till Delhi was recovered no¬ 
thing was secure.—., the rebellion could not be slain ex¬ 
cept by a blow at the heart." He therefore wrote to his 
officers on July 24, 'recollect, if you fall back from Delhi, 
our case is gone ; neither the Punjab nor anything else 
can stand. 1 " 

On May 12, two days after the outbreak at Meerut, 
the strength of the mutinous forces at Delhi was.' 

5 Regiments of Indian Infan try=2.000 
1 Regiments of Indian Cavalry = 350 
1 Battery of Artillery = 180 

total=2,530 

And of these, two regiments of infantry and one of ca¬ 
valry. had come from Meerut, while the rest, three regi¬ 
ments of infantry and a battery joined from Delhi. And 
as the time passed, large numbers of other mutinous sol¬ 
diers went on joining them. 

Bahadur Shah, the cx-Emperor of India, was given 
several suggestions by the mutineers to take an offensive 
against the British. A suggestion was also given to him 
that he should send a large force and occupy the Meerut 
Cantonmeut. But although he could not bring himself to 
agree for ad attack on the Meerut Cantonment, he was 
ultimately prevailed upon to send a huge force and attack 
the British army which had collected just near Delhi, A 
strong force was therefore sent under the command 
of Mirza Abu Bakar, the son of Bahadur 
Shah, which crosscded the Hindoon Bridge 
on May 25. But the Mirza had not been trained in 
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the battle-field, nor did he consider a victor against the 
British, more precious in any way than his life. And 
therefore, just after a small light with the British troops, 
when a halt from an enemy's gun exploded near him, 
he lost his nerves and heart, and how-so-ever brave his 
companions might have been, the prince lied the field* 
thus yielding victory to the British, without properly 
fighting a battle. 

This victory gave an encouragement to the British. 
Meanwhile, in the first week of July, some reinforce¬ 
ment reached, and the British camp thus being further 
strengthened, the British forces marched upon Alipur, 
near Delhi, which was under the control of the rebels. 
Here again the rebels were commanded by Abu Rakar, 
who once again Bed the field* yielding a very cheap 
victory to his enemies. The British forces proceeded 
ahead, and entrenched themselves near Subzimandi 

After fighting these two actions, the rebels took 
account of their position, Abu Bakar having proved fai¬ 
lure, he wa$ replaced in command of the rebels by 
Mohamad Bakhat Khan, But in the meanwhile dissen¬ 
sions arose among the rebels themselves, between Hindus 
and the Muslims, Soon after, however, better reasons 
prevailed and burying their deferences; both Hindus 
and the Muslims swore loyalty to the Shah, who w^as once 
again prevailed upon to send a strong lorce and attack 
the British near Subzimandi. But before the force against 
the British could be sent, the Shah addressed letters to 
different princes, among them being the rulers of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bikaner, .41 war, Gwalior and Patiala, requesting 
them to help and promising to establish some sort of joint 
government in India, incase they succeeded in their 
common venture, Hopes arose high as the preparations 
went apace. About ItM-Oti Slush ms collected at Kashmere 
gate: to leceive the Shah, to hear bis determined plans 
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and to see rosy pictures o i the future that lie was expec¬ 
ted to paint. But the Shah did not arrive at the fixed 
time. He had received no encouraging reply from any of 
the princes he had addressed, and in the meanwhile, 
stringent financial position had started seriously telling 
upon him. He was loosing his heart and failed to reach 
the Kashmere gate. After vainly waiting for a long time, 
the people dispersed with serious doubts in their mtnds. 
Their hopes of seeing the Muslim rule re-established at 
Delhi, ha i perhaps been shattered. 

In the meanwhile, Colonel Hudson had been able to 
purchase some rebel officials, and through his contrivan¬ 
ces there occured a big explosion in the ammunition 
store of the Shah, destroying those as well, who had been 
purchased. 1 

By the first week of September, huge re-inforcements 
from Punjab, Bengal and Bombay, reached the British 
at Delhi. The rebel total had also reached at, 
Delhi, the high figure of 40,000 men* On September 
6, commanded by Brig. Gen. Nicholson, Brig. Johnes, 
Maj. Reed* Brig. Longfidd and CoL Campbell, the British 
troops surrounded Delhi from all the four sides* The 
British forces at this time, also included Punjab Infantry* 
the 4th Regiment, Raja Samp Singh of Jind's force and 
the Dogra Regiments of Jammu. 

The imitative was taken by the Dogras, who, attacked 
the rebels at one point, but were defeated. From Sep¬ 
tember 6 to September 13, the Siklis attacked the rebels 
at several places, and won many small actions against 
them. Being encouraged by these small victories, comm¬ 
anded by Gen. Nicholson, the Sikhs pushed their guns 
ahead, and started bombarding from the Kashin ere 
gate, even upto the walls of Red Fort, The rebels fought 
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with all their might, but were ultimately defeated, and 
the Sikhs entered Delhi victoriously, and thus the imp* 
erial city fell into the British hands. 

Between September 16 and 19, the entire city of 
Delhi was evacuated, “Delhi after the capture became 
like a city of the dead. Mot an inhabitant remained. An 
eye witness describing it says that for miles not a creature 
was to be seen save a half*straved cat, 1 " The Shah 
having vacated the fort, along with his queen and his 
sons, took refuge in Hamaytin's tomb. He was followed 
up by Hudson, who with the help of Mirza llalii Bakhsh, 
was able to capture him. Princes Mirra Mughal, Mirza 
Khtzr Sultan and Mirza Abu Bakar were also captured 
and shot dead, To complete the story Queen and the Shah 
were brought back to the Red Fort, they were tried, 
and ultimately exiled to Rangoon, where shortly after, the 
Shah died. 

After capturing the city, the European artillery was 
quartered in Arbic College, and the Great Mosque of 
Shah Jehan became a barrack for the Sikhs. The Hindus 
were allowed to come back to Delhi after a time, but not 
till 1859 was the attachment taken off the houses of the 
Mohammedans. 

Some rewards were distributed. Amongst the chiefs of 
Delhi, Xawab of Jhajar, Raja of Balbhgarh and Rais 
Chadri, were hanged, and their territories being confisc¬ 
ated, they were distributed among the loyal chiefs, the 
Maharaja of Patiala getting Narnoul; Maharaja of 
Kabha, the territory of Buwal Kauti and the Maharaja 
Jind that of Dadri. The other minor Sikh chiefs and soldi¬ 
ers were also suitably rewarded. 

Before the fall of Delhi, the Sikhs had not recruited 
themselves in the British forces, in very great numbers. 


I. Aitchisoo, p. 101, 
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the Border Pathans being the first in the Punjab to 
flock to the British standard. But after the imperial city 
had fallen p great number of Sikhs began to enlist themsel¬ 
ves into the British forces. p, The effect of the fall of Delhi 
was i ns tan te neons.*..*. Rich merchants began to apologise 
for not having subscribed to the loan. Fair-weather friends 
came to the front with their congratulations. Our prestige 
stood higher than ever." Thus writes an Eng ish man. 

After Delhi had fallen, it was not difficult to capture 
rest of the rebel positions in India. And it was not long 
before a perfect peace was restored in the country. 

The province of the Punjab itself was rewarded. By 
a resolution of tire government of India dated February 
9 P 1358, and by a subsequent enactment, the Delhi 
territory was formally separated from the North West 
Provinces (now IL F*) and attached to Punjab, under the 
administration of Sir John Lawrence. The Punjab thus 
got added to it an area of 12,674 square miles with the 
population of 33,57,817, and the annual land revenue of 
£2,75,0li(K The revenue from other sources being 3,59,000* 

After peace had been established. Lord Canning addr¬ 
essed at Lahore the chiefs of the Punjab, "In other parts 
of India I have received many distinguished chiefs of 
ancient lineage who have proved themsevtes faithful 
feudatories of the Crown and many of lower degree 
who have been dutiful subjects in the midst of great dis- 
_ couragements and danger, but in the Punjab I find a 
whole nation of brave and loyal men." And His Royal 
Highness, Prince Albert Victor of Wales, on his visit 
to Lahore in 1390 said/" There is no province in India 
that can boast, as the Punjab can, that it is bulwark of 
defence against foreign aggression, or that can be termed 
with the same significant the guard-room of the 
Eastern Empire/" 
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The Punjab Administration Report of 1856-53 commen¬ 
ted that if Delhi had not fallen just in time, there should 
have been serious consequences for the British not only in 
rest of India, where the rebels had already broken out. but 
in the Punjab itself, where the general population was just 
watching these events, The Punjab troops saved India 
for the British, for whom they "bore the privations, the 
fatigues, the perils, of the ridge before Delhi and shared 
in the final conflict within the city walls. *’* 

And commenting upon the part played by the Khalsa 
troops particularly, thus wrote Gordon: "though the 
Khalsa has ceased to be a political power, it has entwined 
its military force with a strong chord of loyalty and 
sympathy for the British Crown.*" 

E—Why was the Punjab Loyal ? 

Much has been said and written regarding the part 
played by the Punjab, and more particularly by the 
5ikii£ B in the Mutiny* The Punjabis have been cond¬ 
emned, and termed as traitors, but few writers have tried 
to study the causes and the factors which led them plav 
the part, and which in a way may explain their attitude 
in the subject. 

There were causes, very much human which automat¬ 
ically led the Punjabi to do what they did. The Punjab 
bad been enslaved by the British, with the help of the 
Hindustani troops. Not un-n a rurally, therefore, the Pun¬ 
jabis harboured an ill-will towards them. Moreover, the 
Poorbiya soldiers had been looking down pon the Punja¬ 
bis for the reason that they considered themselves to be 
superior, having been in the British service for compara¬ 
tively a longer time, and there by, for being more experi¬ 
enced in the respect. An understanding had not yet been 
reached between the two* after the annexation of the 

t Pb- Admn. Report, 1855-58, 

2- Gordon (1S04J, p. £22, 
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Punjabp when the Mutiny broke out. And since the 
disturbance had Its origin in the Hindustani troops, it 
was not much sympathised by the Punjabis* 

Moreover* the Sikhs bad a grudge against Delhi, where 
their 9th Gum Tegh Bahadur had been put to death. They 
bad an ambition to destroy the rity where Banda Baha¬ 
dur and his followers bad sacrificed their lives. And this was 
fully exploited by the Britssh- A poster was actually seen 
on the walls of Delhi* wheredn a proclamation of Baha 
dur Shah was given that the Sikhs be massacred wherever 
they were found. It seemed to have been the work of 
some British hand. And again, during the two Anglo-Sikh 
wars, the Shah of Delhi and one of his chiefs, the Nawab 
of Jhajar* had given every aid to the Britsh against the 
Sikhs. And a good portion of the spoils of the Lahore Bat- 
bar had gone to the Shah's palace, either through purcha¬ 
ses or through some other means. The Timur family which 
led the Mutiny, bad been traditional enemy of the Sikhs. 
The fifth, the ninth and the tenth Guru and hEs children, 
all had sacrificed their lives against them. Here was a 
chance for the Sikhs to take a vengeance. 

The Sikhs had been fond of plunders and they had for 
some generations been coveting the spoils of the imperial 
city. 

And again the British victories of Sabraon and Gujrat 
had yet been fresh in their minds. They also remembered, 
how some of the troops in the Punjab had been disarmed 
and how those W'ho had rebelled, had been .-'fain. They 
had* therefore* a confidence in the British against a con¬ 
fused mass of mutineers with ill-planned and the Hi-plan¬ 
ned strategy. 

The people of the Punjab had been completely 
disarmed by the British and they had been getting dis¬ 
used to warlike pursuits* which had not paid them much. 
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They bad seen peace in the country, after years of con¬ 
fusion and warfare, and they were not very much pre¬ 
pared to exchange it for an unsettled future. The Hindus 
and Muslims, both detested each other. And the rule of 
the one, would hardly be tolerated by the other. 

And then, fortunately for the British, there was an 
abundant harvest in the Punjab at that time. The Punjab 
had been blessed with bumper crops successively for 
three years. The trade was nourishing, and thanks to the 
efforts of Lawrence brothers, there was general comfort 
and prosperity in the province and no exciting grievances 
against the Government. 

The newly recruited soldiers had been paid regularly, 
had sent their savings home, harvests were rich and 
prices low. All were satisfied and contented. And again, 
thousands of the Punjabi soldiers had been posted in 
other provinces, to maintain law and order and for other 
duties. Large sums of their prize-money and the savings 
had been disbursed in this province. And this, besides 
material gains, gave them a sense of having a triumph 
over the Hindustanis, under the British. 

The spirited, brave and illustrious followers of the 
Kbalsa, who had fought so bravely against the Mughal 
slavery and who had rolled the flood of Durrani invasions 
across the Indus, should not have failed to take up a 
chance against the British, if they had understood the 
significance of the uprisings. The British had brought to 
them all benefits of a settled Government, There was 
peace in the country and prosperity in the making. But 
they had not yet fully realised the British slavery that 
the Mutiny of JS57 broke out. Had the Mutiny come 
a few years later, they should not have failed to contri¬ 
bute their part for its success. 
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Seme violent changes had taken place in the Punjab. 
"For good the old order changed, giving place to the 
new. Security for tile and projierty following on disar¬ 
mament soon reigned throughout the land. The growth 
of material prosperity among the people diverted then 
minds from the stormy past to assured hope of justice, 
peace, and plenty under a strong Government—to the 
protection afforded for the development of tiie many 
good qualities in them. Oppressive taxation was abo¬ 
lished, the land tax reduced 1 2 far below what it formerly 

was.Roads were made throughout the length and 

breadth of the province, and canals set agoing which 
made the waste places to blossom.,.,.. It was thit firm 
foundation on which the Punjab administration was built 
that enabled it to weather the storm which beat so 
furiously on it in ItlS?- 5 " 

And then, there was no leader in the Punjab, ready 
at hand. Most of those who remained, benefited from 
the British rule. Chuttur Singh and Sher Singh had just 
in January, 1854, been released from the state-prisons, 
and were granted a pension of Rs, 8,000 per annum each. 
And similar was the case with several others. They' were 
naturally not prepared to exchange peace and a steady 
fin uncial position for a trouble. 

And then, the belief that Nana Sahib and Rmi Jhansi, 
too, were fighting for a national interest in view, has 
since been broken. There are facts to prove that all 
these so called leaders of the war of National Indepen¬ 
dence, had in fact no real love for their declared cause. 

In the very thick of the disturbances, when the ignorant 

masses of India, were fighting, the battles of their life 


X. See Chapter on financial Administration, 

2, Gordon. !£04. 
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and death. These leaders made approaches to the British 
authorities for favourable consideration of their claims, 
which were rejected. Had their claims been accepted, 
they should in no case have failed to prove Lai Singhs 
and Tej Singhs of the Anglo-Sikh war, deserting their 
kinsfolk to be slaughtered in the battle fields, while they 
fled to the promised British security. 1 

In fact, no national war of independence was being 
fought in India. There was no uniformity of purpose 
and no unity of aim. Nor we re grievances of the people 
the same throughout. Some were fighting for their sna¬ 
tched principalities while others were fighting for an injury 
against their religious prejudices. Most of them fought, 
just for the sake of a fight against an alien rule, knowing 
little as to what would they get in case of their victory. 
Some fought for the restoration of a Mohammedan rule 
while others for a Hindu one. And it can hardly be de- 
nied that success of the mutineers should have brought 
in its train only chaos and civil war, resulting in another 
slavery, either that of the British or some other power. 
And not few of the reasoning minds in the Punjab un¬ 
derstood it. 

Nor can it be conclusively held, that had the Punjab 
helped the mutineers, they should definitely have succ¬ 
eeded- It was easy to under-estimate the British, The 
English resources indeed were inexhaustible. Providenti¬ 
ally for the British/'the Persian w T ar was over 
and the troops were returning bringing Out ram and 
Havelock. Then there was the China force*/’ which 


L S« Nana 1 a letter to Queen etc, 
63—70* May 27. 1S5&. 

2. Aitchisaii, p. K5. 
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could easily be diverted to India, The English had a com¬ 
pete command over the sea, and their navallorces and 
their power in England—par tkuSarly when it was a 
question of prestige for the British, not only in India but 
in Europe and whole over the world-could hardly be cha¬ 
llenged by a chaos and civil war resulting the victory of 
the Indians. The Punjab did not participate in the 
Mutiny. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The cattMs 


Programme 


Socio-Cultural Movements in the Punjab 

There were special conditions in the Punjab during the 
later half of the 1 9th Century, which led to the organisa¬ 
tion in the Province of several sodo-cultural movements. 
For centuries together, the brave and illustrious people 
of the Punjab had lived a life only of tumult and commo¬ 
tion* But when a strong hand of the British, had settled 
itself upon the country, the only possible outlet for their 
aspirations and expression was the organisation of peace¬ 
ful movements, aiming only at social and cultural 
development of the people* Moreover, as the time passed, 
the liberal ideas of the West had their way into the 
country. Industrial revolution was taking place in Eng¬ 
land* Ihe newly brought out British literature drank 
deep into the plans for liberal and cultural developments 
in that country. And not few of this country who visited 
England were inspired and enthused with this spirit of 
the West and brought its affect in their own mother-land. 
The new schools and other educational institutions, esta¬ 
blished in the Punjab, after its annexation, also played 
their part, in bringing the people closer to English Thou¬ 
ght and literature*. Much of the enthusiasm shown by the 
British regime and their reforming zeal, had slackened 
after the Mutiny, But the initiative had been taken, and 
the people took the charge in their own hands. 

Many important movements were thus organised, some 
of which originated in the province itself, while others 
travelled into it from other parts of India* Majority of 
these movements had a programme of reconstruction in 
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Social and religious spheres. In majority of the cases, 
religion was the basic source of inspiration, and this was ^ 
very much natural too- When the well-meaning people 
of this country came iu c nlact with the glories of the 
western thought, lest they felt inferior, they had to dig 
for glories in their own past, and bring them to surface, 

The subject remained Indian, while the affect was western The Product 
and the product in majority of the cases, therefore, w as a 
mixture of the two; in one case the balance going towards 
one side, while in another towards the other. 


A—Movements Among the Hindus 

Consistent with the fact that Hinduism was a social The 
rather than a religious system, "whereas Islam tended to cL:ifMter 
develop the old sects and throw off new ones, Hinduism 
confined its activity mainly to the semi-social mo Ye¬ 
menis. 1 ” 


If rah mo Samaj — [H 

Of the various movements among the Hindus, which Founded ^ 
originated or travelled into the province, the first was 
the Brahmo Samaj, The movement had been founded 
in Bengal in 1828. by Raja Ram Mohan Rai, "the pioneer figjtan 
of all living advance, religious, social and educational in 
the Hindu community during the nineteenth century. 

Born in 1771, in his early years, the Raja fell under the 
influence of Christian Missionaries, and in 1820, published Christian 


remarkable boob "the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 


Peace and Happiness," in which he declared that he 
found "the doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles and better adapted for the use of rational 
beings than any other which have come to my knowledge. 
The influence of the Christian Missionaries, however; could 
not hold the Raja for long. Soon after, he developed a 
controversy with them, and not being satisfied with his 


1 P f ensiis Report ol Punjab, 10OL p. U5* 
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newly adopted faith; he came back to Hinduism* nod 
founded the Brahma Sarmj. He died in 1833. 

The Samaj introduced itself in the Punjab only after 
the Mutiny. A branch of the Samaj was established at 
Lahore in 1864. and by 1872, it had its own temple in 
Anarkali. 

Their Principles and Methods, 

The prayers ol the Br ahm as were somewhat after 
English Church, and were addressed to Brahma, the one 
God, the chief purport being that all. including Hindus, 
Christians and Mohammedans might be converted to 
Him and become Brahmos. The Brahmas were said to 
have been opposed to Vedas and all scriptures which could 
be interpreted to support poly-theisam They did not 
believe in transmigration and they condemned idol 
worship. Nor did they believe in caste system. No body 
was bom high or low, it was only one p s action which 
made him one or the other 

In their social programme, the Brahmos did all that 
they could, to advance education in the country. They 
believed in freedom of thought and expression, and jour¬ 
nalistic freedom was one of their most cardinal principles. 

The Movement, however, could not find much success 
in the Punjab. It was confined only to Lahore and 
Simla, and at these places too, it seems to have been 
overwhelmed and absorbed by Arya Samaj. 1 

Chet Ramis —(B) 

The movement was founded by a person named Chet 
Ram, in 186a Born at Sharakpur in Lahore District, 
in 1835, Chet Ram was a man of very little education, 
bem£ able to read and write only Lund* tharacters* He 
died in 1895, after which, his daughter was installed on 
t he f Gadi\ 


L Censes. 1901, p- 172. 
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The mo% r ement, in its beliefs and doings, depicted a 
strange influence of Christianity* Its founder, Chet Ram, 
had an implicit faith in Christ as the only God. And his 
disciples were to wear a copy of bible r each round his 
neck. They also carried, each, a long rod with a cross at 
its head. The front portion of the horizontal part of 
the rod, carried the inscription : 

'Help; O Jesus Christ* Holy Ghost, God t Read the 
Bible and the Gospels for salvation — (.Chet Kaims) 

The Chet Ramis usually belonged to poorer classes 
of the province* and were met with in Ferozepur, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Montgomery districts. Accor¬ 
ding to the dictation of the founder, forty of his followers 
were always to persist upon alms and preach about the 
teachings of their faith. They were to remain celebate 
all their lives. 

The number of the followers of Chet Ram* seemed to 
be increasing in the first quarter of the £0th century. 
But the caste prejudices of those who joined the move¬ 
ment remained intact. The Mohammedan converts did 
not mix up with the Hindu converts, 

Tbe Arya Samaj— HI 

A short distance from the North Western coast of 
the Indian Peninsula, Dayanarid the founder of the 
movement was bom sn liJ24, in the prosperous town of 
Marvi, in Kathiawar. His father, a Brahmin of the 
ingest order, held a respectable post in the Government 
of the State and was "a rigid* austere Brahmin* thorou¬ 
ghly orthodox and uncompromising in his religious beliefs 

and practices..*..His mother* on the other hand, was 

the personification of sweetness gentleness, and goodness. 

Education of Dayanand* whose original name was 
Mul Shankar, commenced when he was five years of age, 
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arid be was invested with £h& sacked thread in his eighth 
vwr. His father himself assumed the role of a teacher 
for him, but the son seemed to have been a bom rebel 
agianrt the authority of his father, and it was the father's 
piously-intended insistence, upon his son's observing the 
fast of Shivratri, which turned the son "into the most 
virulent and successful opponent of image-worship of his 
time." at the age of fourteen. Death of his beloved 
sister, had turned the young hoy's attention towards inve¬ 
stigation into the mysteries of birth and death. Death of 
his beloved unde, who had rocked him in his lap, often 
times, distracted him at the age of nineteen, and he was 
told on his anxious enquiries, that yogabkyas was the 
method, by which he could understand the mystery, 
I3ut the yoga, as he understood, could not be mastered 
till he left his home, 

Father of the boy , already having reason to suspect 
the workings of his son's mind, decided to weave a web 
of affection round him but Dayanand resisted his parent's 
plan with determination and declined to be married. The 
marriage was postponed for a year, at the intercession 
of friends. The boy's proposal that he should be sent to 
Kashi, the Rome of Hindus, for further education, having 
been rejected, he was sent to a learned theologian, in a 
neighbouring village, for the purpose. But this could not 
satisfy die boy, who was recalled, and the day for his 
wedding fixed. But a week or so before the fixed date* 
the boy fled from home, and became a Siidhu, He was 
soon, however traced out and imprisoned under a strong 
guard, The same night, the boy succeeded once again in 
escaping, and this time for good, never seeing his father 
again. 

After leaving the home, the second time assuming the 
ochre-coloured garments and charging bis name, for full 
fifteen years,"from 1S45 to I860, young Dayananda 
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wandered North; South, East, and West, almost all over 
India, in pursuit of knowledge and truth.,.,-*In search of 
teachers of fame and yogis of merit he peneierated into 
the innermost recesses of the Himalayas,..,.. He crossed 
and recrossed the valleys of the noblest of Indian rivers, 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Xarbadda, and 
mounted the highest accessible tops of the hills near or 
in the vicinity of the sources of those rivers. 1 It was 
here that he delved deep into the mysteries of the nature. 
After studying for over thirty years, he acquired finishing 
touches to his education when he waited for two years 
and a half on Virja Nanda. a master spirit. 

After this he entered into public life, visiting some of 
the most important towns of what is now known as U,P., 
preaching and teaching about his philosophy. It was on 
April 10, 1875, that he founded the movement, establish¬ 
ing the first Arya Samaj at Bombay" At Lahore, the 
Sam a j was established in 1S77, and it was this place 
which became its centre and where its principles received 
their final shape, Form IS-7 to 18S3, Swami Daya Nand 
spent his time in "p; caching and teaching and writing 
books, as well as in establishing and organising Arya 
Samajes throughout India.” He met with the greatest 
success in Punjab, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Raj put ana and Gujrat. Like Brahmo Samaj, Daya Xand's 
speeches were delivered in Hindi. The Swami finished 
the compilation of his Satyarath Prakash in 1874 For 
sometime, there was a talk between him and Madame 
BSavitsky, the founder of the Theosophieal Society, for 
a union between the two societies. But it failed. The 
Swami died on October 30, 1883, at Ajmere, as a result 
of the slow- affect of a subtle poison, administered to him 
mixed in his food, by a Muslim concubine of Maharana 
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Sajjan Singh of Jodhpur, The Swami had gone there as 
invited by the Maharana, and had taken a strong excep¬ 
tion to his living with this concubine. 

A note may here beadded regarding some general 
beliefs of the Swami, on the basis ol which, the princi¬ 
ples of the Samaj were drawn. The Swami believed 
that some persons might have more of the divine in them 
in proport ton to what others have. But this should in 
no way mean that they are same as God. Infact. be 
held, no man is infallible, however exalted he may be. 
The only approved forms of worships according to him, 
are stuti-—con tern plation t Pra rath na— Communion and 
Upasana—Prayer. And the only approved form of expia¬ 
tion is repentance with a determination not sin again. 
The Swami believed in Karma, and therefore in trails* 
migration. He believed in Fate only as much as confo¬ 
unded with the doctrine of Karma, and not beyond that. 
The man ha$ the pow er, if he has the will, to make or 
unmake his destiny. Although due respect should be 
given to the living parents, there is no need of ancestor- 
worship* Vedas are infallible and inexhaustible source 
of all knowledge. The Swami did not believe in poly¬ 
theism, nor did he have a belief in pantheism. Yet he 
believed that although God was distinct from the world P 
he was immanent in it as the principle of its life and 
existence, God never incarnates though Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva etc * who are only Devlas, do. He had no 
belief in the mythology of Furanas and condemned caste 
system, which according to him, had been a source of 
many other evils in the Hindu society. Nobody is born 
Brahman or bom Sudra, Sudra is he who does evil, and 
Brahman is he who does good. 
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God and Soul, according to him p are two distinct 
entities, each having certain attributes of its own. Yet 
they are inseparable and are related to each other as 
Fervader and the Pervaded. Three tilings a^e eternal: 
God, Soul and FrakritL ,E The purpose of creation is the 
essential and natural exercise of the creative energy of 
the Deity. A person once asked some one : 'What is the 
purpose of the eyes ?' Why. to see with, to be sure, 1 was 
the reply * The same is the case here- God*s creative 
energy must have play* and the Souls must reap the 
fruits of their Karma. 1 ' 

The transmigration, or earthly bondage of Soul has a 
cause* Cause is ignorance, which is a source of all sin. 
The freedom of Soul from suffering thus, is its salvation. 
But salvation lasts only for a period, on the expiration 
of which, the Soul assumes the body again. 

Devas are those who are wise. Virtuous activity is 
superior to passive resignation. The other creature 
should be treated in the same manner as one himself 
would like to be treated, Sw r arga is nothing but state of 
happiness in which Soul lives as a result of good actions. 
Narka is the State of pain. 

I£ A11 truth must satisfy five tests ; (1) It must not 
militate against the nature and attributes of God; (2) It 
must not be opposed to the teaching of the Vedas; (3) It 
must stand the test of the well-know n eight kinds of 
proofs based on natural laws; it must have the sanction 
of'apt purshas* (Legmen learned* true and holy); and 
lastly {5) It must be in consonance with the dictate of 
one's own conscience. Every doctrine must be subjected 
to these five tests, and accepted if it fulfils them." 

The true teacher is he who can teach the science of 
the Vedas and their commentaries- And true pupil is 
he who is devoted to the teacher, and is eager to learn; 
whose character is unassailable and whose capacity b 
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strong enough to assimilate knowledge and grasp troth. 
The term Guru applies to all those through whom mind 
is weaned from falsehood and it includes father, mother 
and preceptor. 1 

Watchword of the Aryas mis 'Back to the Veda*’ 
which are perfect and source of all sciences and knowledge. 
There could he no historical or temporal refemce tu them. 

The Qualifications of a Member 

A person, as it was laid down bv the Swami, must 
subscribe to the following ten Niyamas-or principles, 
before he can become a member of the Samaj, 

1. God is primary cause of all true knowledge. 

2. God is all—truth, all- knowledge,,....Un — 

begotten. Infinite......and the cause of the 

universe. Tn Him alone worship is due. 

3. Vedas are the Books of true knowledge Every 
Ary a must read them. 

4. Arya should always be ready to accept truth 
and renounce untruth. 

5. All actions must conform to virtue and be 
performed after thorough study of right and wrong. 

6. Primary work of Samaj is to benefit the whole 
world by improving physical, spiritual and social condi¬ 
tions of the people. 

7. All should be treated with love and due regard 
to their merit. 

8. Ignorance must be dispelled and knowledge 
diffused. 

9. Every one is to consider his own good to be 
included in that of the others. 


I. Them? beliefs of the Swami arc given at the end of his book 
•Satyarth Pr abash'. and are quoted by Lajpat t£ai, pp. 88— 
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10* In personal affairs, all are to hive freedom, 
but no person is to stand in way of the general good. 

Religions Observances. 

Every member should observe the following five Mahay jjna* 

] t Brahma Yafita, which is twofold: 
a—Sandkya dr worship of God every morning 
and every evening. 

b—Swaihyae or regular riding of portions 
of scripture every day. 

2. The day is to be begun with Dcva Yajna— 
tbe well-known Huma or burning of GkL 

3 Ptiri yaj na —or some sort of daily service to 
parents. 

4. A1 2 tk i yajna —or the feeding of some ascetic 
or a learned man, 

5. Bahvaishwa dzva yajna —or a duty towards 
poor, and helpless persons and towards domestic animals. 

Main Programmes and Activities in Punjab. 

The basic principles 1 on which the social ideas of the 
Samaj were based were : I—Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, 2— Equality of sexes. 3—Ab¬ 
solute justice and fair play between man and man, and 
nation and nation, Equal opportunities to all according 
to their nature. Karma and merit. And 4 — Love and 
charity towards all. 

The social activities of the Ary as among Hmdus, in 
practice h as commented upon by Mr. Valentine Cbirol 
in 1910, were praiseworthy. “The Influence has been 
constantly exerted to check the marriages between mere 
boys and almost infant girls which have done so much 
physical as w T ed as moral mischief to Hindu society p 
and also to improve the wretched lot of Hindu widows 
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otiose widowhood with sill that it cntiiIs of menial (]^g. 
radntion often begins before they have ever really been 
wives* To this end the Aryas have not hesitated to en¬ 
courage female education, and the girls' Orphanage at 
JuJIundar, where there is also a widow's home, has shown 
to hat excellent social results can be achieved in that 
direction* Again in the treatment of the "untouchable’' 
low-castes, the Arya Samaj may claim to have been the 
first native body to break new ground and to attempt 
something akin to the work of social reclamation of 
which Christianity and in a lesser degree, lalam had 
hitherto had the monopoly. Schools and especially in* 
dust rial classes have been established in various districts 
which can not fail to raise the status of the younger 
generation and gradually to emancipate the lower castes 
from the bondage i<- which they have been hither-to held 1 . 

The first Hindu Orphanage was established by the 
Arya Samaj at Farozepur, in the Punjab, during the life 
time of the Swami, with a splendid and commodious 
building. Later on a number of other orphanages on 
similar lines were established at different places in the 
Northern India. 

In 1897-98. there were very severe famines in the 
country. A very commendable service was rendered by 
the Samaj in organising relief of distress. Thousands of 
children were rescued and for them several new orphan¬ 
s' opened in the Punjab. In ISOS, famine relief was 
organised in the United Provinces. The famine relief in¬ 
cluded different kinds of other social service as well. 
Organisation of medical relief in the time of pestilence, 
nursing the sick and helping in the disposal of the dead. 
The Samaj also organised a large scale relief in the Kan- 
gra Valley in 1904, at the time of the great earthquake. 


L V, CEnrol ^iidlaa Unrest’ (19L0), pp b J10—1IL 
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The Educational Field 

Besides, one of the most interesting programmes of Thc 
the Samaj was to weld together the educated and unetlu- Programme 
cated by encouraging the study of national languages of 
spiritual truth and by insisting on study of classical 
Sanskrit. Formation of sound and energetic habits by a 
regulated mode of living. The encouragement of a sound 
acquaintance with English literature and material 
progress of the country by spreading knowledge of phy¬ 
sical and applied sciences 1 . And in this again, the Samaj 
had a considerable success. 

Day a Nanda Anglo-Ve die College. 

The Day a Nanda Anglo- Vedic College, which was des- interesting 
cribed by the Punjab Administration Report of I9OL02, eatwprisr 
as "one o! the most interesting educational enterprises m 
Northern India/' was opened at Lahore in June, 1889, 

The idea regarding it had been originated by the Swam! 
himself. Giving an account of a meeting called by Lahore 
Arya Samaj on November 9, 1883, after the death of 
the Swarm* thus wrote the /vrya Patrika of June 20, 
iSSo* 1 There was one united purpose that the glorious 
life of the departed Swami should be; immortalised, and 
the proposal to found an Anglo-Vedic College in honour 
of his memory was unanimously adopted- The sight that 
followed was worth observing. Though the meeting was 
composed mostly of middle-class men, from 7,000 to 8000 ^rest 
rupees were subscribed on the spot. Women and children 
and even poor menials sealously came forward with their 
mste M * The declared purpose of the college was to be to 
(a) "'encourage, improve and enforce the study of Hindu 
literature, [h) To encourage and enforce the study of 
classical Sanskrit and of the Vedas, (c) To encourage 
and enforce the study of English literature; and sciences 
both theoretical and applied.'* 


1. Preamble of m ^draft scheme res. D.A.V* Celiegc* Lahore* 
circulated for public disciiftram m 1S8S* 
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Ot«o«l im The school department of this institution was opened 
in June 1888, and the College department in June, 1SS9. 
The progress of the institution was so fast, that on Dec. 

The 31. 1913, the total number of students on the school 

Progress rolls was 1,737. while that on the College rolls was 903. 

Soon a D A,Y College at Jullundur, another at Hoshiarpur 
and the third at Cawnpore in U. F. were added, and the 
total amount of funds, at the disposal of the D. A. V. 
College movement on March 31, 1929 , was Rs. 

26,51,206—-10—0, 

The Gurkula* 

The split * n l892 - the Samaj was divided into two sections, 

which differed in the lines on which the D.A.V. College 
ol Lahore was to be run. The difference of opinion was 
whether English, science, or the Vedas, should be given 
first place in the institution. Those who held the latter 
opjnion, were termed as religious fanatics and debarred 
from the management of the college. But they, in,order 
to put their ideas into practice, started a new institution. 
The three miles below Hard war, and named it as Gumkula, 

Liu m fell La The Guru k ilia was established in 1902, as a result of the 

efforts chiefly of Munshi. Ram, formerly a successful 
pleader of JuJIimdur. 

v. Chiroi on the Gumkula, again, the views of V. Chirol 

Gprulnira raa y he quoted. “Under the system the child is commit¬ 
ted at an early age to the exclusive care of a spiritual 
teacher or guru, who stands to him in loco parentis and 
even more In the gurukulas or seminaries founded by 

TTie system th * Arya Saina j pu F >iJs ar chelas aT& admitted between 
the ages of six and ten. From that moment they are 
practicalJy cut off from the outer world during the whole 
course of their studies, which cover a period of 16 years 
altogether-i.e., ten years in the lower school and six years 
m the upper, to which they pass up as Braftmancharis. 
During the whole of that period no student is allowed to 
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visit bis family, except in cases of grave emergency, and 
his parents can only see him with the permission of the 
head of the gttrukul and not more than once a month, 
There are at present (I9t0) three gutukids in the Punjab, 
but the most important one, with over 250 students, is at 
Kangri 1 ** 

Sir James Meston the Lieutenant Governor of U. P. 
who visited the institution March 16, 1913 # remarked: 
fH The Gumkula is one of the most original and interesting 
experiments carried cm in these provinces, in fact in the 
whole of India;” 

Constitution of the Samaj. 

There is a regular constitution of the Samaj, under 
which Vedas alone are to be regarded as absolute authority. 
There is to be a principal Arya Samaj in each province, 
with its branches. Every Principal 5ama] must have libr¬ 
ary of Vedic works in Sanskrit and Arya-bhasha, &nd a 
weekly named "Arya Parkash'. Members of the staff 
should be truth-loving and of pure character. The memb¬ 
ers, particularly the unmarried ones must give their spare 
time to the Samaj activities. President of the Samaj, its 
Secretary and other members are to meet every 8th day. 
In the meetings, the members would sing the hymns of 
Sama Veda r and have discussion without bias. The memb¬ 
ers must pay one per cent of their income to the Samaj* 
They should worship only in Vedic manners. The Samaj 
should perform Vedic sanskaras, and teach Vedas in 
Arya Vidayalas. The Samaj should give attention to up¬ 
lift the country* both spiritually and materially* and 
send learned men to preach among the people. The Presi¬ 
dent and other members of the Samaj should free their 
minds from pride. Only those who cop form to the princi* 
pies and live a pure life* should be admitted to higher 

1. V-T33roJ, pp. 1 14—1 IS, " 
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circle from ordinary membership. On every occasion, 
such as marriage, a member should make a donation to 
the Samaj- An addition or an amendment can be made 
in the rules after thorough deliberations* 

The Organisation 

An effective member must accept the tea Xiyamas, 
pay one percent of his income to the Samaj and attend 
its meetings regularly. A Samaj having atleast ten effec¬ 
tive members, is entitled to send its representatives to 
the Provincial Assembly, 

Each Samaj should have an executive committee, 
consisting of five officials, elected by the vote of effective 
members. The five officials are to be-President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Accountant and a Librarian, It 
should have its own meeting place and a splendid build- 
iug for the purpose, 

Each province is to have a Provincial Assembly, in 
which the Samajes would send their representatives in 
proportion to their effective members. The Provincial 
Assembly change rules of management, it can orga¬ 
nise propaganda, should run one or more papers, raise 
funds and "manage provincial educational institutions etc. 
Members of the Assembly are to be elected after every 
three years, but the officials would be elected every year. 

There would be an AH India .Assembly formed by the 
representatives of different provincial assemblies. 

The Progress 

In 1928, the Samaj had the following two All India 
Organisations, 1—The Saiva Deshak Aiya Pratinidhi 
Sabha, and 2 —The Paropkami Sabha founded by the 
Swami himself* It had nine Provincial Assemblies. The 
number of the Samaj es whole over the country, on the 
provincial basis, were as follows:— 
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Punjab — 

500 

U. R - 

413 

Delhi 

200 

CP, ■& Berar — 

52 

Ajmer — 

100 

Bombay — 

30 

Bengal & Bihar 

20 

Burma — 

10 


Besides there were Samajes outside India. 

TheSamaj of Swaitii Dayanand was rendering a great 
service to the country, but as the Punjab Census Report 
of 1901 remarked, unfortunately its leaders were too much 
after keeping their reforms within the Hindu society. The 
principles of Fatherhood of God and absolute fair play 
between man and man and nation and nation, applied 
only within the Hindu community, outside of which they 
had no play, 1 2 * 4 

The Imperial Paper of Lahore* wrote in its issue of 
October 3* 1888, that the Ary as were inciting their 
members against Muslims and advising them to avenge 
themselves upon that community, because they believed 
that all the evils, such a$ child*marriage and purdah, 
were products of the Muslim rule in India. 1 

The Akfabar-UAm wrote in its issue dated February 
23. 1S&9. that some Ary as bad spoken against Sikh Gurus 
and that somebody had published Granth Sahib full of 
mistakes. The Sikhs w ere getting very much exercised 
Over it, 1 And Ravi, in its issue dated August 7, 1889, 
wrote that somebody had written a book Grantki phobia, 
injuring the feelings of the Sikhs.* 


1. Census 1901. p, 11S- 

2 . Ham*, S^iet, Native Paper? Reporter p- 2i?+ 

a. Home, Secret, N.P.R., p> 247 . 

4, Ibid, p- 324. 
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The "ethical code ,? of Swami Dayanand. thus wrote 
Valentine Chiral, "on the other hand, was vague, and he 
pandered strangely in some directions to the weaknesses 
of the flesh, and in others to popular prejudices. Nothing 
in the Vedas, for instance, prohibits either the killing of 
cattle or the eating of bovine flesh. But, in deference to 
one of the most universal of Hindu superstitions, Daya- 
nand did not hesitate to include cow-killing amongst the 
deadliest sins. Here we ha, r e in fnt the keynotz of Ms 
doctrines The sanctity of the cow is the touch-stone 
of Hindu hostility to both Christian and Mohammedan, 
and the whole drift of Dayanand's teachings is far less 
to reform Hinduism than to rouse it into active resistance 
to the alien influences which threatened, in his opinion, 
to denationalise it. Hemce the outrageously aggressive 
tone of his writings wherever he alludes either to Chris* 
tianity or to Mohammedanism. It is the advent of *meat* 
eating and wine-drinking foreigners, the slaughterers of 
kine and other animals/' that has brought 11 i rouble and 
suffering kJ upon "the Aryas 1 '—he discards the word Hindu 
on account of its Persian origin—whilst before they came 
into the country. India enjoyed 1 "golden days/* and her 
people were "free from disease/ 1 and prosperous and 
contented/" In fact, '-Arya for the Aryans'' was the 
cry that frequently predominated in Dayanand's teachings 
over that of "Back to the Vedas 1,1 ' 

Yet among Hindus, the Movement was getting popular 
as the time passed* In 1911, its membership stood at 
2,43*000, and this was two and a half times as much as 
what was in 1901, and six times as much as that of 
1891. 


L V, Chtroh pp. 109—110. 
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Deo Dharma—IV 

Deo Dharma was founded in Lahore by a Brahmin, 

Pandit SatyaNand Agnihotri, on February 16, 1387. He 
was formerly a master in the Government School at Lahore. 

While there, he had come under the influence of Rrahmo 
Samaj, and had become its missionary in 1879. Subseque¬ 
ntly, however, he developed independent ideas and founded 
a separate Movement, the Deo Dliarma. 

In the main principles, the Movement founded by him slain Prift _ 
was progressive. Like the other progressive bodies of the cipies 
time, tire Deo Dharma rejected all caste distinctions. The 
most cardinal point in their beliefs was that they revere* 
need all other religions; but they themselves rejected any 
idea of intercession, redemption and pilgrimages. 

They supported all civilised movements of the time, such 
as those for female education and female medical aid etc, 

They were however the fiercest opponents of the Ary a 
Samaj, which according to them, was constituted of dieh¬ 
ard religious fan tics. 


The Headquarters of the Movement were at Lahore 
and by the early years of the 20th century, they were 
said to have as many as 12 missionaries and 190 members 
and sympathisers within or out side of the province. 

San a tan Dhirm Sabha—V 


Its Progress 


This Movement was also started in Lahore, in 1889. 

The Movement according to the Punjab Census Report started 1089 
of 1901, was "the most prominent of the formal associa- 
tions;orthodox Hindus established for the conservation of 
the ancient Hindu religion by the Vedas, puranas and 


other Shastras/' 

The objects of the movement, as noted in the memo¬ 
randum of its constitution were to promote and preserve nie objects 
old orthodox Hinduism, to establish a college for impa¬ 
rting modern education together with religions instructions 
and to establish a library, where to keep all works treating 
of Sanatan Dharma. 
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They adopted the term Sana tin Dhnrnia, 
they advocated a return to old faith of Hinduism, but 
the term was widely used, and was frequently returned 
by the members as their sect. Even the Hindus of lower 
caste did this. 

By the first decade of the 20th century, the Sabha 
had its High School and an advanced Sanskrit Patlisliala 
in Lahore. For a time, its management was las, but soon 
it improved. Preachers were sent out to collect library of 
Sanskrit works and manuscripts and soon it became an 
important body. 

Some Minor Associations —VI 

Sat Sabha was established at Lahore in 1866. to 
impart elementary truths of Western knowledge to the 
people of the Punjab, through their own language? The 
organisers also aimed at religious and social reforms 
among H i nd us^ Hut the movement dues not seem to have 
been very much successful. Towards the beginning of the 
20ih century, the Association was reported to be loosing 
its importance. 

Hindu Sabha was established at Amritsar in 1S30 Its 
object was to revive the study of Sanskrit literature. The 
Sabha also aimed at social reforms among Hindus and 
at the educational development in the community. Hy the 
first decade of the 20th century* the Sabha had a prosper* 
□us school of its own, 


CHAPTER—XXII 

Socio-Cultural Movements In the 
Punjab fcontd/J 

B—Movements Among the Sikhs 

Tendencies among the Sikhs resembled closely those 
among the Hindus, and they also therefore organised 
societies instead of sects. 

Gulab Oasis—I 

Gulab Oasis or Saints, saysBingley, were chiefly inter¬ 
esting in the near approach of their doctrines to those 
o( the Epicureans 1 - The society was founded by one. 
Pritam Das, an Udasi faqir p his principle disciple being a 
Jat Sikh, named Gulab Das Gulab Das was a trooper in 
the service of ilaharaja Slier Singh and joined the society 
of Pritam Dass on the collapse of the Sikh monarchy* Gul¬ 
ab Das compiled a sacred book called Updes Eilas, and he 
taught that man was of same substance as the Deity, with 
whom he would eventually be absorbed. 

The Gulab Dasis dispensed with pilgrimages. They 
preached against useless religious ceremonies, and against 
veneration of saints. According to the Punjab Census 
Report of 1S81, pleasure alone was the aim of the Gulab 
Da^is, and renouncing all higher objects, they sought only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dress and 
tobacco, wine and women, the lust of the eyes and pride 
ol life. They were scrupulously neat in their attire and 
were engaged in all wordly pursuits, some of them being 
men of considerable wealth. 1 ' 1 
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L Bingtoy, The Sikhs, (1499) p. tfS. 

2, Census, issi,p. m - 
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The Gtilab Dasis wfire said to have a considerable ab- 
liorencc of lying and there was certainly no hvpocricy m 
f tenrt * In appearance they varied. They saw nq harm 
in i n cert h and had disgusted all respectable communities 
y their licence 1 .' All the castes were admitted in the 
society but the members from different castes did not inte~ 
Tm * n J not did they eat with each othei** 

Th ^ oes nD * £*em to have progressed much. 

‘ksrh, 20th Century literature show's that the society 
was confined to Lahore and Jiillundur. 

The Nirankari Movement—II 

At the time the Nirankari Movement was started, the 
~ }khs had fallen into many evil habits. The daily prayers 
had been forgotten, the old evil practices of Sati etc. 
r evdoped. The worship of Brahmins, expensive marriage 
^ cath ceremonies, and worship of idols, gods and 
godesse^ all these practices were getting once again the 
anc of the Sikh society. Several persons had set them- 
seives up as Gurus, in the line of Guru Xanak and Gobind 
Smfh, and the tragedy is that the illiterate masses, not 
only respected them, they worshipped them, and at the 
cost of these ignorant people, the so called Gurus, practi¬ 
sing all the moral and immoral means, were developing 
a sort of principalities of their own. The most important 
ol such Guru gadis' was that of Baba Vir Singh Naura- 
ngbadia; the others being those of Baba Sahib Singh Bedi 
of Una, Sodhi Sahib of Anandpur. Sodhi Sahib Guru Har 
Sahau of Ferozepur, and the Sodhis of Kartarpur. 

And besides, after the Punjab had been annexed, a 
flood of Christian Missionaries, with the free 
blessings of the British Government, established 


l - BingJey, p, 68. 

2. Census, |S8I. p. 138. 
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their centres in the Punjab, at different places, such as 
Taran Taran, Amritsar. Lahore and Peshawar. Not few 
Sikhs were converted, and even Maharaja Dalip Singh 
could not escape the effects of their propaganda. The 
Nirankari movement in the Punjab was a reaction against 
all this. 

The Nirankari movement was founded by Baba Diyal, 
who was born at Peshawar, on May 17, 1783. His father, Founder 

UtibOi Pivu 

Bhai Ram Sakai and his mother, Ladkip had been very 

regular in the daily Sikh religions practices, attending 

the Gurdwara and reading the holy book Granth Sahib. At 

the age of six, the Baba started getting his education at Education 

the hands of his own mother, in Gurmukbi, and after- 

wards he was sent in a maktab (School) to loam Persian. 

But his education remained just nominal. By the age 

of 17, he mastered not only the Sikh History, but also 

the Sikh sacred book, and started preaching among the 

Sikhs. His father and mother had died while he was 

young. Just this time* Baba Balik Singh 51 of Makidpur, 

a holy man of considerable fame, visited Peshawar, and 

being impressed with the boy, he appointed Baba Dayal 

as his successor, fn ISO 81 Baba Diyal left Peshawar and 

settled at Rawalpindi opening a grocer h s shop in that 

town. Soon he was married with Mul Devi, the daughter P an 1 

of Bhai Chajan Das of Bhera. and had three sons, 

Barbara Singh, Bhag Mai and Ratan Chand. The marriage. Marriage 
however, did not effect his career as a preacher, in which 
he became yet more serious. In \S23 r he w as granted 
a big jagir, which was used by the Baba for L&ngar, and 
which continued with the NLrankaris till the partition 
of the Punjab. 


L See Kliaxaa Singh, Giaai* 'NLrmaS Nirankari ithu'. 19315, p. to- 

£. This Baba Bilik Singh was different from the oats who was 
leader oi the Namdh&ri Movement- 
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The rising influence of the Baba was not liked by 
some persons, who occupied the Gurdwara Pbhortau in 
Rawalpindi, where the Baba used to preach, and closed 
its doors to him* The Baba, at that, purchased some 
laud out-side the town, at a short distance, towards 
south-east, and there, on December 3, 1851* he established 
Xkankari Durbar, Therefrom* he organised his activities 
established about forty Subahs at different Nirankari 
centres in the province* and sent preachers and musicians 
towards different sides, to preach his message. 1 The 
Baba died on January 30* 1855* at the ripe age of about 
73 years, and when he died, his message had spread 
not only whole over the province, but outside in places 
such as Delhi and Agra as well. 4 

After the death of Baba Diyat, his eldest son Baba 
Barbara Singh succeeded to the Cadi. After his accession* 
on March 12* 1855, Baba Barbara Singh is said to have 
held a grand congregation of his followers, where in* after 
the method of Gum Gobind Singh* he demanded two 
heads, one of a young girl and the other of a young boy. 
One, Nihal Singh offered his son Bhola Singh and Wabe- 
gnru Singh offered his daughter Nihal Kaur* both of 
whom were married forth-with according to the Sikh 
rites, in the simplest manner. This was an invitation 
and an inducement to his followers to simplify the marri¬ 
age procedure* so that it could be performed without 
entailing ruin upon either of the parties. 

Baba Barbara Singh, thus continued his reforming 
activities among the Sikhs, till he died on February 13, 
1 S70 a at the age of 56. 


]« See Raw alpindi District Gazetteer* 1383 -84. 

2. See Scrindar ihba, 'Ni tael kin Gurmit pfaratubti, pp. 

17—40; Kbft^n Singh# Giani, pp. 140—146. 
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After Barbara Singles death, his younger brother. 

Baba Rat an Singh aeceedcd to the GadL He was a man Ratan Sm^h 

of humble dispositions and active habits. He continued 

the activities for social reforms amongst the Sikhs on 

the lines laid down by his elder brother and lather. He ^ urd - ta 

died on January 3, 1909* and was succeeded by his son sbytt 

Baba Gurdita Singh J who guided his community on the 

same lines till his death in 1947 p when Baba Kara Singh 

took up the torch in his hands* 

Main Principles. 

The preachings ol the Nirankari Leaders seem to have 
been directed against religious ceremonies rather than 
against social and caste institutions. The Nirankaris 
worshipped God as spirit only and were against the adora¬ 
tion of idols. They preached against offerings lo Brahm¬ 
ins or to the dead bodies. They preached against meat' 
eating and abhorred wine and other intoxicants. The 
Niiankaris must live a pure, simple and truthful life. 

The sacred book of the Nirankans was Adi Granth of 
Gum Arjan, from which they drew all their religious ins- Social 
piration. They preached effectively in favour of widow- 
marriage, and many such marriages did take place an ler 
their auspices. They favoured marriages in simple man** 
firs, without any sort of pomp and show. Their birth 
ceremonies were simple and so were their death ceicnson 
ies. Instead of mourning on a death, they are said to ha\ e 
rejoiced on such occasions, 1 

The total population of the Nirankaris in the Punjab, 

In 1S91, according to the Punjab Census Report of that Jh^ 
year, was 50.724, wliich included 38,907 Kesadhari Sikhs 
and 1U317 Sehjdhari Sikhs, According to the Hiraokaris 
their population increased later t but Captain Bingley 


1. Bio#ay, -XU* SLklw 1 , pp. 6S~69 : Census \SSl tV . L3S* 
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wrote in 1899, that they numbered only 33,000', Just 
before the partition, their population is said to have been 
between 70 and SO thousands. 

The Kuka Movement—III 

Exactly a month before the first round of Mutiny was 
fired in Meerut, Guru Ram Singh founded, on April 12 . 
IS57, a socio-political sect called 'Xamdharf* in the Punjab. 
These Naindharis, while reciting Sikh Mantras or repeat¬ 
ing the Xame, often developed emotions, screamed and 
shouted, turbans in their hands and hair streaming in the 
air. hence called ‘Kukas* or the shouters. 

The originator of this movement was one Balak Singh 
who was bom at the village Sarvala, in District Attack, 
in 1799. Father of Balak Singh was Dial Singh, an Arora. 
Given to meditations from his early childhood, Balak 
Singh began to preach against social evils among the 
Sikhs at an early age. In 1338, Ram Singh, who was a 
soldier in Prince Kau Nihal Singh's army, came under 
his influence, and it was this man who later succeeded 
him and started the real movement. Balak Singh was 
only a silent preacher against social evils, but the chaos 
after Ran}it Singh's death and annexation of the 
Punjab by British, seems to have aroused in him a spirit 
to fight for political freedom, and at his inspiration, his 
disciple and successor, organised an active body of Xam- 
dharis. Balak Singh died in 1361 and was succeeded by 
Ram Singh. 

Bom in 1815, at the village Bhent Arayian, in District 
Ludhiana, Ram Singh was son of a poor carpenter, Jusa 
Singh. He learnt how to read and write Gurmakhi script, 
married in 1822, and enlisted himself in Prince Nau Nihal 
Singh's army at the age of 22. He came under Balak 
Singh’s influence in 1838, and got himself initiated into 


1, Bindley, pp. 68—69, But tjjis sanns to be erroneous, be 
might probably have coos i tiered only Kesadhari Nirankaris 
and oat Schjdkaris.. 
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his faith; but continued in the army, till he left that 
service in 1845. In IS47 he started preaching against 
some bad habits among the Sikhs He condemned the 
Sodhis and Bedis, who belonging to the lines of the Sikh 
Gurus, got themselves worshipped. He also condemned 
the influence of Hindu Brahmans and Muslim Pits among 
the Sikhs and insisted upon the Sikhs receiving baptism 
as prescribed by Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh Guru. 

In 1857, on the Baisakhi day. Ram Singh founded his 
movement, the Namdhari, in his own village. Bheni, ^^ thi 
where four Sikhs received baptism at his hands to start 
with. He fixed 22 preaching centres in different parts 
of the province, and in each one of them he appointed 22 subas 
a Deputy called Suba, to carry on the preaching business. 

Besides, the Subas were also appointed in Gwalior, 

Hyderabad Deccan, Benaras, Lucknow. Nepal and Kabul. 

The institutiou of Subas was completed by 1864, and 
they went about preaching Ram Singh's message from 
place to place. 

In the beginning, the districts of Sialkot, Amritsar. 

Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana formed chief centres of Nam- They spread 
dhari activities, but later they spread to Feroieput, 

Lahore and Gujjranwala as well. Not only Sikhs joined 
this movement in great numbers, Hindus were also 
attracted towards it and by 1871, as it was revealed by N u:nbw.ul 
Giani Ratan Singh in the court of Mr. Cowan, the Kukas tcn lakJ “ 
numbered ten lakhs, of whom only one third were Kesad- 
haris. the rest being all Sehjdharis. 

Tfr.ni Singh never told bis followers to beg about and ^ 
move about unemployed as mendicants. The Kukas were fessiuna 
to be found in all sorts of profession. They were business¬ 
men, traders and merchants, and employed in Govern¬ 
ment and private services. They were found especially 
in Police and Army, where it was difficult to ascertain 
their number, because they joined these services with a 
purpose and never revealed their Kuka affiliations. 
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He condem- 
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As the time passed, pomp and splendour of Ram 
Singh grew. When lie went on tours, his entourage 
consisted of a number of his Suhas and splendid horse¬ 
men, all in beautiful white dress His followers began to 
call him a Guru, as a successor in the line 
of Guru Nanafc, and although in his letters 
addressed from Rangoon in exile, lie openly condemned 
the practice, in the initial stages, he does not seem to 
have done so strictly, and therefore his importance among 
the Kukas, comparable to that of the ten Sikh Guru’s 
developed. Just this time, one of his admirers seems to 
have produced a Po(hi, proposed to have been written in 
t »e time of Guru Gobind Singh or earlier, iu which it 
was written that one Ram Singh would appear, who 
would become a spiritual leader of the Sikhs and establish 
his rule in the country. In the early stages, Ram Singh 
himself seems to have developed some sort of belief in 
what was written in this pothi. The Kukas, rather, would 
replace Gum Gobind Singh with Bhai Balafc Singh and 
Ram Singh, as it was generally held among them : 

rtfa qijft § 3 } 

Bom Guru Hazro, He resides at Bheni. But later, 
during his exile at Rangoon, he open'y condemned this 
in his letters written to his followers in the Punjab. In 
one of the letters, he thus wrote : 

“There is no need of my becoming a Gum, nor am 1 
a Guru, l live only under orders. The world has attached 
meaningless claims on me. 1 ” 

Ram Singh died in ldS5, in his exile in Burma. 


1. ' ...leJ w| 3 i 33 gas S3 n? Jr 33 ^ ^ 

3» 5^1 I iif fro flow 3 3W3S afop 


Died IH95 
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The Articles of Belief - 

Giving an account of the Kuka Art teles of Belief, thus Kinchmt* 
wrote Mr # Kinchant ; "Gobmd Singh's Grantha (Adi- acG0 ' jnt 
Grantli) is the only true one, written by inspiration and 
is the only sacred writing extant. Gobind Singh is the 
only Guru. Any person, irrespective of caste or religion, 
can be admitted a convert, SodhU. Bed is, Mahan ts, 

Brahmins and such like are imposters, as none are Gurus 
except Gobind Singh. Dcuidwaras, Shivdwayas and 
Mandirs are a means of extortion, to be held in contempt 
and never visited. Idols and idol-worship are insulting 
to God, and will not be be forgiven. Converts are allowed 
to read Gobind Singh's Grantha and no other book, 1 "' 

Again, a brief account of the Kuka sect, given in 
Papers relating to Kukas, printed in 1863, reads. Papers 

"The leading feature of the doctrines Ram Singh 
preaches are ; 

"He abolishes ail distinctions of caste among Sikhs; 
advocates indiscriminate marriage of all classes; enjoins 
the marriages of widows; enjoins abstinence from liquor 
and drugs; but advocates much too free intercourse 
between the sexes; men and women rave together at his 
meetings, and thousands of women and young girls have 
joined the sect; he exhorts his disciples to be cleanly and 
truth telling. One of his maxims says : it is well that 
every man carries his staff, and they all do. The Granth 
is their only accepted volume. The brotherhood may be 
known by the tie of their pagris, Sidha Pag , by a watch¬ 
word* and by a necklace of knots made in a white woolen 
cord to represent beads* and which are worn by all the 
community.'* They had no respect for tombs and temples 


I* Kuka Papers, IS63, 
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and were abo iconoclasts. 1 

Religiously. the Kuka^ were somewhere between Hin¬ 
dus and Sikhs. They were teetotaller^ lived a simple 
life and wore only hand-made and pure Swadeshi clothes* 
Although condemned by Ram Singh, unlike the Sikhs, 
they believed in the divinity of the tenth Gum having 
descended upon Gum Balak Singh, then Ram Singh, Had 
Singh and Pratap Singh * On March 20 p 1&67. when Ram 
Singh visited Gurdwara Kesgarh, in Amndpur, and 
requested the priests to pray for him, they refused. On 
enquiry they told him that it could not be done, because 
he differed in bis beliefs from the Sikhs p on the following 
points. 

1. He considered himself to be an incarnation of 
Deity, 

2. At the time of initiating a person into his sect, he 
whispered mantra in his ear which was against the Sikh 
custom. 

3+ The initiated Kukas said. 'Born Guru Hazro. He 
resides at Bbeni/ where-as the Sikhs believed that 'Born 
Guru Patna, He resides at Anandpur/ 


1. AurtioFs 'Social ft Et^aomic History of Punjab'„ (Ready). 

Ori^inai Home 1S72 P judicial, Aug*. 273—274. pp* 2444—244U. 

2. The Kamdhari Ardas runs like this ; rJ ftf a} 

33Dil Hi ffi H3Tfe VOTXff *15, 

fysw aaisT ft?wa 3 gia mm hs! ftwfe i faj ^ 
fa 1 wots (FH ael naife i wgws afa aTfaa § fewa 
at afa atfe i rit afa few^ ftwdW f^s m frfs l 
aai srra ftwaW tufa S fofq «rf wfe n ns ffel fat t 
jfl ara Sfaa fniu al H3 afe n*nte i at Fif33ia arsa fwu 
fllftTwatw fm k^i ?W a^fe \ nt nfaaif a^s st afcreat 
Sp «1 %ar >3 fll »wr yaa at m 5 shw 

ea ] fe (i S3 in# n? 531 ggl fnw at fnnaffi fss aal aat 
fMHrfs il 
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4. Against the Sikh customs, the Kukas removed 
their turbans from their heads in Guidwaras, and spread 
their hair, 

5. Against the Sikh customs, the Kukas sometimes 
got so much exhilarated and beyond self-control, that 
they started behaving like Muslim friars. Therefore the 
Kukas could not become Sikhs of the Gum. 

The Kukas, however, were strict in wearing the five 
Sikh Ks, and in other Sikh essentials. 

In their social beliefs, the Kukas were against child- Socill 

marriage. They condemned infanticide and dowry system. Belief 

The Namdharis in fact were religiously denied the right 
to spend more than Rs. 13 on a marriage. This practice 
obtains among them even in the present times, and in 
a recent Kuka conference at Delhi, many couples were 
married at Rs, 1-4-0 each. 


The Kukas gave strictly equal status to women and T(je W5raw[1 
believed in inter-caste marriage between caste Hindus 
and untouchables. The first such inter-caste marriage 
was performed among the Kukas on January 4, ldSIi. 

Writing in an article published in 1935. thus commen- pol , tica | 
ted Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the present President of India . activity 
“Guru Ram Singh considered political freedom a part of 
religion. The organisation of the Namdharis ecanie 
very strong. The principles of boycott and non-conspe- 
ration, which Mahatma Gandhi introduced so vigorously 
in our freedom movement were expounded by Guru Ram 
Singh for the Namdharis, r> 

The Gum's Non co-operation movement was based on 
the following five principles. 

1. Boycott of Government services, 

2. Boycott of educational institutions run by 

British Government. 

3. Boycott of law established by them, 

4. Boycott of foreign clothings, 
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5. Disobedience of Government orders, which one's 
conscience abhorred. 

And the Namdharis were so steadfast in these princi¬ 
ples that even after the independence, their Guru Maha¬ 
raja Pratap Singh and his son sacrificed all the modern 
necessaries of life provided by the British Government. 

The Namdharis had their own postal system in opera¬ 
tion in all the parts of Punjab, which worked efficiently 
under time schedule, and which was abandoned only after 
the independence. 

To keep his disciples under direct control. Bhai Ram 
Singh had appointed Suba’s and Naib-Subas. majority 
of whom were in districts Amritsar, Sialkot, jullundur, 
Ferozepur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Karoo!. Haler Hot la State, 
Xabha, Patiala and Sangnir, 

The Kukas also enlisted themselves in great numbers 
in the State police and in the army, and got thereby, a 
military training to be used when required. When in 
such services, the Kukas did not reveal their identity. 
A special Kuka regiment was raised by the Maharaja 
ol Kashmir, which later at the British intercession, was 
disbanded. 

To make his political programme a success, Bhai Ram 
Singh spread his spheres of activity in Nepal, Bhutan, 
Kashmir and several other States, as already discussed. 
Contacts were made with these rulers through Namdhari 
embassies. Bhai Ram Sing is also said tq have been in 
Contact with Rani of Jhansi and other leaders of the 1837 
Mutiny; and also exchanged letters with Russia through 
the Governor of Russian Turkistan. The Bhai seems to 
have developed a belief that Russians were bound to 
march on India; with whose help, the British would be 
exptiled from the country* 
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Qutab Khan, a British spy in Russian Turkistau thus 
supplied an Information to the Punjab administrators 
that, a person named Gum Charan Singh, inhabitant of 
Chak Ram Hass in the Sialkot district, arrived at a 
praticular place in Russian Turkistan on May l* 1379, 
with a Hindi letter, purporting to be from Ram Singh, 
the Kuka leader and signed by several others. This letter, 
as stated by the informer, began with * 4 Salims to the 
Russian Emperor, the Governor-General and the other 
Russian officers and went on to say that Ram Singh was 
the spiritual leader of 3ln a QQ0 Kukas r all brave soldiers’ 
that the tyrannical British Government had imprisoned 
him in Rangoon, but that his younger brother at Ludhi¬ 
ana kept him fully informed with what was going on that 
the British were afraid of losing the Punjab to the 
Kukas.....,” which, however, was bound to happen* 

In the mouth of April, 1831, Sir Robert Eger ton, the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, was pressing the 
government of India for the issue of a warrant under the 
provision of Regulation HI of ISIS, f Tor the detention 
of Guru Charan Singh during the pleasure of His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor-Gen oral- i n*Cou ndl 

Gum Charan Singh was already under arrest and 
detention at Lahore but the Punjab Government did not 
know anv other way of keeping him under effectual 
restraint without trial, unless it was under Regulation III 
of IBIS, In their opinion, it was dangerous to leave 
Guru Charan Singh at large because he was acting as the 
medium of communication between the Rushan adminis¬ 
trators in Central Asia and the disaffected Kukas. With 
liberty to move freely he would lose no opportunity of 
recounting the honours conferred on him by the Russians 
and of enlarging on the benefits to be reaped by the 
Kukas in the event of the Russians obtaining possesion 
of the Punjab, The Government of India ultimately 
agreed with this proposal 
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Id 1 r 63, the conduct of the Kukas on the whole, was 
reported to be orderly*. The Inspector-General of Police, 
Punjab, reported in 5367. that their number was on the 
increase, but that there was no danger to be apprehended 
from the spread of the sect. 1 2 * 4 In IMS, it was reported 
that Kuk&ism was on the decline and that the belief in 
Ram Singh's supernatural powers had been shaken by 
experiences of the converts* 1 

For many years, the Knkas did nothing worse than 
defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering king. But 
the Kuka outbreak of Tera, near Mukatsar, in February 
IS®; and some other available facts* according to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ambala district proved beyond 
doubt that Kukaism aimed at the restoration of Sikh 
rule, and by necessity, the subversion of the British 
power** 

In 1S7L the Kukas met in conference at the village 
Khote in Fcrozepur in which Ram Singh was present* 
but unfortunately* here they were divided into two part¬ 
ies and despite Ram Singh's admonitions, began to 
quarrel among themselves, Some Kukas got out of Ram 
Singh's control and attacked and murdered many butchers 
and others suspected of king slaughter. On June 14. 1871, 
slaughters of the butchers took place in Amritsar, and on 
July 16, 1871 at Raikot. Some Kukas were arrested and 
hanged, and many were punished with fines and imprison¬ 
ment. 


] + Original Home L373. Judicial. August, £73—374. pp 2444—2449. 

2. Author's 'Social £ Economic History of Fb. (1 S49—190Ip 
(Ready) 

a. Original, Hacne IS72. judicial, Aug273—274* pp. 2464-439, 

4. Ibid, p, 2419. 
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In 1872, however, there was a more serious outbreak. 

On January 11 and 12, the Kukas met at the village 
Bheni, where Ram Singh was present. After the confer¬ 
ence, the Kukas dispersed, but some of them went cut of MllorkotU 
Ram Singh’s control and decided to attack Malerkotla 
and occupy it. Alt!sough Ram Singh seems to haw 
informed the British authorities of it, before hand, yet 
the Kukas succeeded in creating troubles. Mr, L. Cowan, p| 
the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana and Mr, Forsyth, away 
the Commissioner of the Ambala Division, took too serious 
a view of it and under their orders, 49 of the Kuka ring¬ 
leaders were blown away from cannon mouths. 1 

Concerning Ram Singh, thus did Mr. Forsyth address Cunccming 
the Officiating Secretary to the Government of Punjab: K ‘ lm Sin|lh 

l. These two persons took unduly serious view of ihe 
Kuka activities. In this connection, letter No. 857, dated 
April 30, 1872, from t Secy, to Govt- of India, Home Dept, 
lo Officiating Secy to Govt. Pb. may be quoted:— 

22 , .His Excellency is under painful necessity of 

affirming that the course followed by Mr, Cowan was ill¬ 
egal, that it was not palliated by any public necessity, 
and that it was characterised, by incidents which gave it 
a complexion of barbarity. That course was commenced 
in opposition to the spirit of instructions received from 
superior authority, and. in the absence of sanction .. It 
was prosecuted to completion in contravention of positive 

orders, , 

23 Under all these circumstances. His Excellency in 
Council is compelled to direct that Mr. Cowan be removed 
from the service. He does so with deep regret, as Mr. 

Cowan's previous character and conduct have been un¬ 
exceptionable. and as he acted with promptitude in con¬ 
certing measures for the repres-ion of the movement. 

3 Q. His Excellency in Council considers that Mr. For¬ 
syth's conduct will be adequately dealt with by his re¬ 
moval from the Cummissionership of Ambala to a posi¬ 
tion in another province in which he will not have to su¬ 
perintend the judicial proceedings of any native State, 
and by an expression of the opinion of the Government of 
India that he ought not in future to be placed in a posi¬ 
tion in which he would be called upon to exercise similar 
control and superintendence. 
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■"I have the honour to inform you that I have consi¬ 
dered it absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
peace in this district, if not for the peace of the whole 
province, to deport Ram Singh, leader of the Kuka sect 
at once from the Punjab* and to send him to Allahabad 
f>r safety until the pleasure of the Government regarding 
his final disposal be known, 

l 

"2. The complicity of Ram Singh in the outrages com¬ 
mitted by his followers at Maloudh and in the State of 
Maler Kotla has not yet been thorougly enquired into* 
and it is a fact that he reported to the police the intention 
of Lehna Singh and Hira Singh, the chief actors in the 
present case, to commit outrages. But by bis own admi¬ 
ssion his followers make use of his name and take advan¬ 
tage of his presence among their fellows to commit 
murders and create disturbances. 

"3 He admits, what I am now writing down his words 
that some time (he says about a month or six weeks) 
before the Amritsar murder, two men Jhanda Singh and 
MeEiar Singh, asked leave to kill the butchers; others joined 
in the request* but he strenuously forbade them; never¬ 
theless they perpetrated the crime. He admits that, though 
he had strong suspicion that these men were the culprits, 
he did not give any information to the Government. 
Some time afterwards, lie says that Dal Singh, Mangal 
Singh F Diwan Sihgh and two other?, came and asked his 
lei veto commit the Raikot murder, but he forbade them 
and they did the deed without his knowledge. But he 
admits that he never gave any due to the Government 
officers not even when he was summoned to Bahian by 
Mr. Macnabb and interrogated. It is therefore quite 
evident that he kept the Government in the dark as to 
the proceedings of his followers. His excuse is that he 
was ignorant of our laws* and that as he 
had forbidden his followers to be guilty of murder, 
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there was no obligation resting on him to report the 
matter to Government, not even when he found that 
murders proposed by his followers had been committed 
** 4 . To allow such a man at libery is in the highest 
degree dangerous, even supposing his statement to be 
true, and then to be no more guilty of complicity than 
is to be inferred from his silence when information from 
him, as in the Amritsar case, would have led to a prompt 
apprehension ol the real culprits. 

"S. I trust that the action I am now about to take 
may receive the sanction of the Government, and that 
warrant may be issued under Regulation III of 1818 for 
the detention in custody of Ram Sipgh and those of his 
Subas who, during the next day or two; shall be appre¬ 
hended and forwarded to the Magistrate of Allahabad, 1 ” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala also wrote to Mahara ^ 
Mr. Griffin, the officiating Secretary, who agreed with Patialas 
him that in the light of these proofs along with some Vlt " 
other facts, it was certain that Rain Singh's real motive 
and ambition was to reign and acquire dominions, upon 
a religious pretext. 

Ram Singh, thus, was deported to Burma, where he imported 
died in 1SS5 + 

It is said that the Kuka attack upon religious places, LcmoJ^ 
as they were iconoclasts, injured feelings of their neigh¬ 
bours, “while pure morality which they at first preached 
had been superseded by the most unbridled license under 
the name of religious enthusiasm, men and women dan¬ 
cing naked together and indulging in orgies which had 
alienated the sympathies of tire mote decent portion of 
the community 1 ." 


dangerous 


RetfoVtkin 

It . 


I, Punjab Censps Report* 1&&1- PF‘ 
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As revealed by Giani Ratan Singh* the Kukas num¬ 
bered in 1S71 ten lakhs According to the Punjab Census 
of 1891* however, they numbered only 10,541, through¬ 
out the province, the number having increased to 13,788 
in the British territory alone, by 1901. 1 

After Ram Singh, Guru Hari Singh succeeded, who 
was not allowed to move out of Ills bouse in the village 
Bhcni, for 21 years. He died in 1900. and was succeeded 
by Pratap Singh. During the World War in 1914, the 
British Government tried to appease the Kukas by land 
grants and through some other means, but failed and had 
to use tyrant's rod. In 1920, the Kukas started their 
paper "Satyug, and in 1922, their daily, 'Kuka' was 
started. When the non-co-operation movement was star¬ 
ted by Gandhi ji F the Kukas joined hands freely Gandhi 
ji himself, is said to have learnt many points from the 
Kukas, and modified his compaign to revolutionise the 
social and political structure of India. 
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The Singh Sabha Movement—TV 

This movement was organised after the Namdhari 
movement had declined* and was third of the important 
movements among the Sikhs. But unlike the Nirankari 
and the Nanidhari movements, the Singh Sabha did not 
believe in continuation of any 'Guru gadi/ The Movement 
was not interested in politics, its emphasis was on reli¬ 
gious social and literary actvities among the Sikhs. 

Thei e were certain factors which hastened its start. 
After the annexation of the Punjab, a flood of Chirstian 
Missionaries bad moved into the province- The Sikhs and 
the Afghans were the two communities from which some 
trouble could be apprehended and therefore, the best 


I. Punjab Census Report, JBfll* rrp, 136- 137 
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means to tame them was to bring them under jfae Mds 
of Chirstianity. Amritsar being the centre o i s. _ 

Peshaw that of Pathans, thus wrote Sir lidwardes to - 
John Lawrence: -There are two obligatory points 
Peshawar Valley and Manjha, The rest are mere rlepern e- 
ncies Holding tlese two points you will hold the whole 
J unjabV' The British intentions are dear. 

The first great missionary movement in the Punjab 
proper was the establishment of the American Presbyter^ 

Mission at Ludhiana in 1854, The Ludhiana Mission a, it 
thus came to be called later on, occupied a number of sta t . 
ions in the Central Punjab south of the Ravi. The Church 
Missionary Society began operations in the Punjab m Ibol 
and developed stations comprising a group round Amritsar 
and Lahore, and a long line of frontier stations Strictly 
from Simla to Karachi in Sind. It established a college in 
Lahore which prepared Indians for holy order. The Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel began work m Delhi in 
1852* In 1877 it was reinforced by the St.Stephen s Cohege 
at Delhi. Other Missionaries were the methodist Episcopal 
the Church of Scotland, the Moravian the American L mted 
Presbyterian, the Zanana Bible and Medical Missions and 
the Salvation Army, besides the missionary work conducted 
by the various Roman Catholic orders*. 

' m British Government themselves took an undue ^ ^ ^ 

unreasonable interest in these missionary ^cuvit^s. Sir tot|ir49tcd 

John Lawrence, the chief Commissioner of the ifrOjab 

Ld to contribute Rs 500 a year towards the* 

and so did Maharaja Dalip Singh, who himself had een 

converted into Christianity. The official interest of the 

Government is manifest from Queen Victoria's own letter 

. . rl „v , The Punjab and Siadb Mission*. 1*85* P- 

wd-CMW-awa.'-l*' 
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L ord Dalousie, Dated November 24, 4854. expressing 
1 hope that the development of the railway 
commumcatmn in the country would facilitate «5SS 
bK the spread of rhristianity in these lands 1 . 

The total Christian population in ' 90 i reached 

3 9Uw ImST WhOSe nUmber had rise » from 

3,912 m 18SI and were now nearly twice as numerous as 
they were in 1891. Between lS Sl and 1891 the i ndJ . 
an Christians added 15,838 and between 189 j anc j to/,, 
they had added 18,763 to their numbers. 

Tiie effect of continuous Christian pmpoganda in the 
Punjab was not viewed with any satisfication bv the Sikhs 
In W73 four Sl kh students of the Amritsar Mission School 
offered themseh es for conversion into Christianity. Althou¬ 
gh they were prevailed upon by the Sikhs to desist from 
such action, it c larged the atmosphere in the Province 
Besdes, Pandit Sharda R am Philori, supposed to be an 
agent of the British, began to criticise the Sikh faith Inst 
this tune. The Sikhs themselves were divided into two 
parties, one of which regarded Sikhism as a new faith 
while the other considered it only a branch of the Hindu 
religion. The Udasi sub-sect and others of the simitar 
mould supported the latter, but the former were in-i 
great majority* 


Some movements, such as the Nimknari, Anjuman-i- 
Punjab and Brahmo Samaj etc. had already done the 
spade work, and created an encouraging atmosphere for 
such initiatives. The matter was actually precipitated 
when a Hindu missionary erected a pulpit in the vici- 
nity of the Golden Temple and openly vilified the teachings 


t, Lcttartof^nw Victoria, 18,17-1881, Vol. m, pp. 63-69 
All[ “ wa fcQti Economic History of Punjab', 
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and achievements ftf the Sikh Gurus, This stung the 
Sikhs of Amritsar to activity . 1 

It was as a reaction against these developments that 
some reasoning minds among the Sikhs assembled at |g|j 
Amritsar in 1S73, and organised the Singh Sablia Move* 
ment. Sardar Thakhur Singh SandhanwaUa was elected 
President of the organisation and Giani Gian Singh as 
its Secretary The main principles of the movement being 
to remove Sikh short-comings and to revive the basic 
Sikh philosophy. 

The movement thus organised, grew soon to popular¬ 
ity. Many Sikhs, and even Udasis among them, joined 
it. But it was not a long time before the original enthu- 

Dec Lme 

siasm slackened, and due to some bitter differences 
among its leaders, the movement declined. It was only 
Bhai Gunnukh Singh, Professor, who revived the move¬ 
ment later. 

p r of + Bhai Gormukh Singh, and the Singh Sab ha 
Lahore 

A man of daring spirit, humble habits and selfless 
disposition. Professor Bhai Gurmukh Singh was born in Bora 1349 
18*9 in a poor family, at Kapurthala. His father. Bhai 
Basawa Singh, a Chaudar Jat, was an ordinary cook in 
the kitchen of Raja Nihal Singh of Kapurthala. After 
the death of Raja Nihal Singh, Basawa Singh transferred 
his services to Prince Bikram Singh, who took keen in¬ 
terest in the education of Gurrnukli Singh. 

In 1876. the Bhai placed a clear programme before 
the Sikhs, if they wanted to keep the torch of the Sikh Programme 
faith alight. The programme was : 


I. KhujJiW*!ife Singh* p. 99. 
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1. To produce national literature in Punjabi. 

2. To impart religious education to the Sikhs. 

To save the Sikhs falling from their faith. 

4, Ad such activities to be carried on in co-operation 
with the British Government 1 


Punjabi 
jj ntrodu i:e 


A Book 


Sakha 

revived 


And for this, he proposed to revive the Singh Sabha of 
Amritsar. He met Sardar Thakur Singh Sandhanwalia 
and another important person, Bhd Karam Singh, in this 
connection. It was a result of their joint efforts that, the 
Punjab University Oriental College, which had been 
opened in 1S76, introduced also teaching of the Punjabi 
language, in 1877, Prof, Singh himself being appointed 
a lecturer for the subject. Besides, Prof Singh also wrote 
some important books in the language one of them being 
Bharat da Ilihas. 

The third important achievement of the Professor was 
that with the help of Saudhanwalia and Prince Bikram 
Singh, the two founder members of the Amritsar Singh 
Sabha, he revi ved the Sabha again, the meetings of which 
began to be held regularly. This Sabha remained in the 
Control of the Saudhanwalia Sardar, 


Smgb Sabha 
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Lahore being an important place, if the Professor 
desired to have an easier success in the Geld, it was ess¬ 
ential tha t a Sabha should be organised there, Conseque- 
ntly p the Professor gathered around him some selected 
Sikhs of the city, and founded a separate Sabha there in 
IS79, under his own leadership. Besides others, some 
government officials also became members of this Sabha. 
Sir Robert Egerton, the Governor of the Punjab being 
requested, agreed to be its patron, and some other Eng¬ 
lish officers also started taking interest in the body. The 
Viceroy l Lord Lansdowne himself, in a speech at Patiala, 


1* Guimukh Singh to Raja of Kapurthala, 1&94* 
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on October 23, 1S90, said: “With this movement the 
Government of India is in hearty sympathy. We appreciate 
the many admirable qualities of the Sikh nation, and it 
is a pleasure to us to know that, while in days gone by 
we recognised in them a gallant and formidable foe, we sympathy 
are to-day able to give them a foremost place amongst 
the true and loyal subjects of Her Majesty the Queen 
Empress, 1 * 

In ISt$0 F Professor Singh started the first purely Pun- Activities 
jabi weekly ‘Gurmukhi Akhbar* from Lahore, and shortly 
after commenced preaching tours towards different dir¬ 
ections in the Punjab, as a result of which, Sabhas were 
established in different important Sikh centres and cities 
of the Province. 


The basic principles of the Lahore Sabha, to start 
with, were same as those of the Amritsar Sabha- But as its 
activities developed, missionary tours were undertaken 
and the programme widened, some new aims for guidance 
were laid down, which were: 

L To define the principles of Sikh religion and to 
preach them among the people. 

2. To bring in the market those books in which 
Sikh religion was explained and praised. 

3. To collect the doubtful Sikh literature, such as 
* Pot his* and to correct it by additions and subtractions. 


4. To develop Punjabi language and to publish pa¬ 
pers and magazines in it. 

The opponents of the Sikh faith, or those who 
were converted from it, unless they came back into the 
Sikh faith and accepted due punishment for their hostile 
activities, could oot become its members. 
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5. Europeans and others could become its members 
if ihey were favourably disposed towards its programmes 
G. The Sabha was not to say or preach any thing 
agai nst any other faith* 

7* Nothing was to be said against the Government, 
The movement would be faithful to them 1 . 


After some time, the Sabha also started planning Puj- 
an Sudhar in the Sikh Gurchvar&s, 

In the beginnings the Singh Sabha co-operated with Arya 
Samaj but as %ht time passed, differences developed* and 
they were separated. An important achievement of the Sab¬ 
ha was that a movement for the establishment of Sikh ed¬ 
ucational institutions was started, which resulted in the 
establishment of a school in Lahore in which Punjabi 
began to be taught in Garmukhi script 1 . 

The Khalsa Dewan 

After some time the question arose whether the Singh 
Sabha of Lahore or that of Amritsar was greater. This 
resulted in a common meeting on April 11 F IS^O, which set 
up a General Sabha to guide the smaller two. In this Sabha 
some members from each party were taken, who would 
meet after every six months and supervise and check the 
activities of the both. But the first meeting of the Gener¬ 
al Sabha proved to be its last meeting, and the programme 
chalked out for it was never carried into practice* 

In 1883 an effort was made to revive the General 
Sabha and it w p as now named Khalsa Dewan*. But this 
effort also failed in establishing a permanent body. The 


1. Report Sbri Gum Singh Sabha. Lahore, l&SOv pp. 54—55. 

2. Ibid, p. 65. 

3. Dewar) is Big, a Sabha a smsJI body. 
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two Sabhas of Lahore and Amritsar, differed fundamenta¬ 
lly from each other, the points ol difference being i 

1. The Singh Sabha of Lahore under the guidance 
of Professor Singh was a progressive body, while that of 
Amritsar was conservative* 

2. In the Khalsa Dewan the majority of the membe¬ 
rs came from the Lahore Sabha. who by their slow moving 
habits made the progress difficult* 

3. Some persons among the leaders of the Amritsar 
Sabha such a$Baba Khcm Singh Bedi p being from the 
line of the Sikh Gurus* called themselves Gurus and prefer¬ 
red seli-worship, 

4. The members from Amritsar were weak in national 
spirit, 

5, The Amritsar leaders insulted Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh* calling him the sou of a cook 1 2 , or the one having 
low origion** 

When the two Sabhas could not come together, and 
lay down a common programme lor the K balsa Dewan, 
the Amritsar members did it themselves. In the prog¬ 
ramme laid down by the Amritsar members, all the 
importance was given to the leaders who wanted to get 
themselves worshipped, and to the Pujaris who desired 
to strengthen their bold on the Gurdwara*. For some 
time. Bhai Gurmukh Smgh kept quiet, and attended the 
meeting* of this body. But he could not enjoy the society 
of these Rip Van Winkles for long, and ultimately establi¬ 
shed a separate Khalsa Dew an at Lahore, with its o wn 
declared principles. 

In the meanwhile P the lovers of education among the 
Sikhs occasionally met together* and the idea for a sepa¬ 
rate Khalsa College, went on maturing. Activities for 


1. Langri da putr, 

2, Singh Sabha Papers. 
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religious propagation from both the sides, went apace, 
and the both sides began to bring out their separate 
periodicals. 

Yet as the time passed, bitterness between the two 
parties increased As Bhai Gurmukh Singh developed his 
activities* his opponents became bitter* and to decry and 
defame him, the Amritsar leaders called a special meeting 
of some important Sikhs of the Punjab, in which they were 
able to pass a resolution, which later on, was brought 
before the Sikh S&ng&£ in the form of a of 

Akal Takhat\ In this resolution, Bhai Gurmukh Singh 
was blamed of having violated some Sikh essential. 
He was declared to be an irresponsible man, 
not to be responded to for what he said regarding the 
Sikh religion. There being differences among the Lahore 
members themselves, Gurmukh Singh suffered a serious 
set back for a time, and actually retired from ac twites'. 
Soon, however, as the realities came to the surface, the 
differences among the Lahore members were composed and 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh was restored to the Lahore leader* 
ship. 

Despite these differences* however, the movement for 
the Khalsa College went apace. Efforts continued to be 
made, especially by the Lahore members, whose appeals 
ultimately bore fruit. Many Sikh chiefs and capitalists 
responded with high financial contributions. 

The founda tion stone of the Khalsa College, Amrit* 
sar a was Laid on March 5, 1S92, by Sir James Lyail. And 
by 1899, the institution became a Degree College. 

Decline of Singh Sab has. And Institution of Chief 
Khalsa Dcwan. 

After the establishment of the Khalsa College. Amrit¬ 
sar, prestige of the Lahore Sabha increased, and with 
that did increase the jealousy of its opponents- Unfortun¬ 
ately, after sometime, differences arose once again, among 
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the members of the Lahore Dewan themselves. The 

Khalsa Dewan Lahore had a hold on the College, and 

some of its members began to criticise Bhai Gurmukh 

Singh for his pro—Jat attitude in the College manage* 

ment. Bhai Gurmukh Singh, however, could not remain 

a target of this attack by his own colleagues for long. He 

died and left this mortal world on November 24. 189$, De.nh 1*** 

and with him died ail the energetic activities which had 

distinguished the Lahore Dewan from the Khalsa Dewan 

of Amritsar. 

The Amritsar Dewan being already on the decline, it ^ new body 
is said that both these bodies died, and their place was 
now taken by a new organisation the Chief Khalsa Dewan, 

It seems however to be incorrect, The movement merely 
changed its name, and a new spirit was infused into it 
as it would be clear from the following eccount. 

Chief Khalsa Dewan 

The efforts to establish a general Sikh body hid alrea¬ 
dy been made, which had resulted in the establishment 
of the first Khalsa Dewan. But the movement failed. By ^ |eadflr 
this time, however a leader had been born, who energised 
the activities once again. This new leader was Sardar Sunder 
Singh Majitha, who came in the field in 1892-93. He star¬ 
ted by becoming a member of the Khalsa Dewan Amritsar, 

In 1895, he became a member of the College Council, and 
developing bis hold in the Khalsa Dewan, Amritsar, he 
developed his influence with the Khalsa Dewan Lahore, 
as well. 

On November 11, 1901, he called a meeting of impor¬ 
tant Sikhs at Amritsar, in which a resolution was unamm- Meeting 1901 
ously adopted that Sikhs needed some all Sikh body to ser¬ 
ve the General Sikh cause. Lahore was asked to join hands, 
which it did. QnQctobef 30, 1902 the Chief Khalsa Dewan 
was established, which had a similar programme as that \wz 
of the progressive Sikhs in the two old bodies. A special 
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mention may be made of some of their objects, which 
were * 

1. To strengthen and develop the Khalsa College 
into a premiei msitution to impart higher education. 

2. To organise an educational movement among the 
Sikhs, and to establish more schools and colleges, 

3. To improve Punjabi literat us 

A Sikh Education Committee was established under 
the Dewan in 19 >7. which later held many conferences 
and opened Khalsa Schools at several places in the Pun¬ 
jab- 

Soon K however, differences arose among the members 
of the Chief Khalsa Be wan as well* In 1906, Baba Teja 
Singh, developing a difference with Sardar Sunder Singh 
Majithn, established a separate 'Punch Khalsa Be wan/ 
for the Sikhs of Malwa, This was soon copied, and Dewans 
were established at Taran Tarao, Xabha and several 
other places in the Punjab, Clearly, by this time the terms 
Dewan and Sabiia seem to have become synonymous. The 
original Sabhas as a matter of fact, did not die, they me¬ 
rely changed names and under different colours, the mo¬ 
vement went apace, declining and rising again, till consi¬ 
derable number of achievements went to its credit. 

Among the achievements, a few may be mentioned. 
Besides the establishment of Khalsa College, a premier 
Sikh institution, at Amritsar* which was its first and 
foremost achievement, the formation of Sikh Education 
Committee was a step of far reaching consequences. From 
1908 onwards* annual Education conferences were held 
in different parts of the Province, which resulted in the 
establishment of several new Sikh institutions in the Pun¬ 
jab, not cable among them being a Khalsa College at Guj- 
ranwala p and Kauya Maha Yidyala, a girls school, at Fe- 
rozepur. 
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Sikh Missionaries went out to preach their religion 
and for proselytism into their faith Attar Singh p Sahib 
Singh Bedi, Khem Singh B«U and Sang&t Singh carried 
campaigns in the country, and in Northern Punjab and 
Sind many urban Hindus joined this faith. 

Vir Singh founded ‘Khalsa Tract Society' and a 
weekly, 'Khatsa Samachar-' Kahn Singh of Nabha wrote 
Encyclopedia of Sikh religion and Sikh culture. Dit 
Singh and other important poets and proseswriters fur¬ 
ther enriched the Punjabi literature. And even in the 
realm of politics, the name of the Chief K balsa Dewan p Fairies 
however insignificant its achievements, was mentioned 
with respect, for its integrity and honesty, in matters, 
pecuniary. 

The account of the Singh Sabha movement may be 
concluded with a few words regarding the factors which Th* Decline 
led to its decline. The decline of the movement began 
by 1914, and by I91S it had lost much of its vitality. The 
Sabhas, unfortunately, were given more to resolutions, 
conferences and pamphleteering, than to practical work in 
the field. The hereditary priests in the Sikh shrines, bad 
been becoming a bane of the Sikh society. More reasoning 
minds among the Sikhs viewed them with no sympathy p 
and they could have been organised by the Sabha in a 
determined movement to eradicate the evil. But although 
the more progressive members of the Sabha felt its nece¬ 
ssity, nothing wa$ done in the connection in practice. 

In certain respects, the movement only ill-responded to 
the aspirations of the people. The vested interests seem 
to have failed its organisers to see what was required of 
them in the changing circumstances of the country. In its 
anxiousness to remain Loyal to the Government in power, 
it antagonised the people by its failure to sympathise with 
Ghadr revolutionary group in the Punjab- ft sided with | 
the Government in the shooting incidence of April 1921* 
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Nor could its members remain above personal aspirations 
and selfish motives. Continuation of Guru Gadi in their 
line and development of personal fame and prestige re¬ 
mained one of the weaknesses with some of its leaders, A 
more radical element such as the AkalLs, was in the mak¬ 
ing, and this movement could never recover from the dis¬ 
credit which it had earned during this period 1 . 

The Sodhi-Bans- — V 

The KhaJsa Sodhi-hans was a new reforming move¬ 
ment among the Sikhs, started towards the dose of the 
19th century. It aimed at a return to the pure religion 
of Guru Nanak The number of its followers in the beg¬ 
inning of the 20th century was 2,000, who were scattered 
over the Province* but chiefly found in the North-West, 
especially in Sialkot, Shahpur and Rawalpindi 3 , 

The Khalsa Tract Society, Amritsar -VI 

This society w + as established in 1890 with a view to 
conveying the simple truths of Sikhism in the Punjabi 
language* Social reform was another aim of the society 4 , 

C—Movements Among tha Muslims 

Ditte-Shahi — I 

Ditte-Sliahi, though not of much importance, was the 
only new sect of some importance, which developed 
among the Muslims during this period. Ditte Shah, the 
founder of the sect, was an Arain of the village Suk 
Kalan, about three miles east of the town of Gujrat. At 
the age of 40 he became disciple of a faqir named Mian 
Mohammad Pouch of Sheikhupura in Gujrat and having 
given up worldly pursuits began to lead a retired life. 


U KbvsHwant Singh, p. 101 

2, AH tb* following matter haa beta drawn from Author's "Social 
and, Economic Hiatory of Punjab* (Ready) 

3, Punjab Census fh» 1901, pp- 130—137* 

4, Pb. Admn, Rep,, 1902— 02 . p< 134. 
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His creed was simple one. He exhorted people to do 
good actions and disregarded outward ceremonials. He * Iis crccd 
wore red clothes and was said to have given up the religi¬ 
ous duties enjoined by Islam. He died about 1881 and 
was succeeded by Mian Muhammad Yar.’ 

There was however no learned man among the Ditto- h , 
Shah is and the sect did not possess any books of lit era- cowing* 
ore* They discarded the ordinary religious duties 
observed by Muslims and considered Ditte Shah to be 
the real Rasul of God and felt so much reverence for him 
that sometimes they looked to be believing him to be not 
different from God. 1 2 


Anjuman-i-Is La mi ya—Q 


Of the literary societies among the Mohammedans. 
Anjuman-UIslamiya, Lahore, was founded in 1S69 with 


the object of interpreting the measures of Government LaLQre ,a6a 
concerning the Muslim Community, and to lay before 
the Government the views of Mohammedans * They 
fought for the recognition of the claims of the Moham¬ 
medan Community to a proper share of the State patr¬ 
onage, 3 4 The society had its own paper which according 
to the view of the Government in 1SSI, was being condu¬ 
cted with ability.* 


AnjumaiW’ Himayit-1 -la lam „ Lahore —111. 

Tills sodety was organised in 1 sm, Its chief aim An j ttrnirt .i, 
was to give the Muslim youths a good grounding in the 
principles of their religion along with secular instructions, 
and to support orphan and destitute children - To this 
end by 1901, it had established a flourishing school with 
college classes and an orphanage. The movement, 
though it wished to effectually combine religious with 


1 . Fb Ctuaas Rep. 190I P p- M3. 

2. Fb P A dBm, Rep.. 1&01 —- 02. p. 183; Authors Soc. Ec. Hist. Fb.' 

3. Home, 1889* Education, Feb., 47—62* 

4. Home, Pubik> B, March, 11—12, 
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intellectual education, did not indicate any narrow 
spirit Qt bigotry or reactionary feeting in regard to edu¬ 
cation, i The association also published text books for 
IsLamiya Scool, 

Ary uma„. i-Khdi m - i -um -Ms I a miy a, Lahore_IV 

Tliis society was founded in 18SS for the encourage¬ 
ment of Arabic learning. Aojuman-Msfamiya, Amritsar 
was established in 187-f, Its object was to promote the 
cause of religious and secular education among Moham¬ 
medans and to look after their social and political well¬ 
being, The former society bad a thriving '"Maktab" of 
its own and the latter a high School in flourishing condi¬ 
tion, by the end of the 19th century. 

D— "Ow General Literary Societies: — 

Of the purely non-religious societies, the 'Delhi Literary 
Society, was the oldest institution of its kind, and was 
founded in 1865. Its main objects were the advancement 
of learning and the encouragement of social and 
intellectual intercourse. At one time this association 
wielded considerable infuencc, but by 1901, it was reduced 
merely to a recreation club. 

'The Indian Association, Lahore’ was founded in 1883 
with the purpose of advancing the cause of political 
advancement and social reform. The "Punjab Association’ 
of Lahore was a branch of the "National Indian Associa¬ 
tion of London.' and was established in I8S& Its objects 
were: (a) the encouragement of friendly intercourse 

between Englishmen and the Indians. It had its organ 
Punjab Magazine,' a monthly journal, which however 
lost i ts former vitality by the first decade of the 20th 
century. 


1. TLapar, K. B., ‘Convocation Addresses,’ p, 87, 
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'Ihe Punjab Science Institute" was founded in I8S6, 
mostly through the exertions of Professor J. C. "Oman, Its 
main aim was to promote the cause of scientific learning 
and practical education in the Province. But in the later 
years of the century, this society too was only in a State 
of stagnation. 1 
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I- Pb- Adorn. Hep., 1901-02, pp> IS3^&4. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

The Disturbances 

^ Hindu And SiltE Conspiracies, 

The most active movement h the Punjab to over¬ 
throw the British rule in India, was started in 1907. 
which resulted in the deportation of two Punjab leaders, 
JLajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The investigations, accor¬ 
ding to Sir Michael 0'Dwyer, showed "that among 

those implicated were manv members of the Arya 
Samaj/' J 

Alarmed by the deportation of Lajpat Rai, one of 
its prominent members, a deputation of the Samaj waited 
upon Sir Denztl Ibbetson. the Governor, in If ay, 1907. 
to convince him that the Samaj as a body was purely 
socio-religious, having no connection with politics. The 
Samaj also published a resolution to the effect. But 
the government does not seem to have been convinced 
°* it, as according to O 1 Dwyer, while the Samaj did not 
include more than S per cent of the Hindu population 
of the Punjab, the enormous proportion of the Hindus 
convicted of political offences were its members. And 
according to a report published in Tribune, Sir Ibbetson 
himself said that while he was pleased to receive an 
assurance from the Samaj, nearly every District Officer 
had informal him that wherever there was an Arya 
Samaj it was the centre of '‘seditious talk." The fact 
ieems to be that, whereas the Samaj as a body may 
not have been interested in politics, its centres offered 
convenient meeting grounds where people came in con¬ 
tact with those who individually or through some other 
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organisations, were interested in politics and were anxi¬ 
ous to throw off the foreign yoke. 

The deportation of 1907. did not kill the spirit of the 
valiant fighters, it rather sharpened their zeal for ua- Efforts 
tional independence, and when released, Lajpat Raiand 
Ajit Singh became active once again in various ways. 

La j pat Rai established his contacts with Bhai Parma 
Nand, a Professor in the Alya Samaj College at Lanore* 
and through him, by the distribution of books and other 
means of propaganda, efforts were made to arouse stu¬ 
dents against the British. Bhai Parma Hand was a daring 
adventurer whose activities stirred apprehensions in the 
British minds, who put him on security in 1910. He was 
sentenced to death in 1915 for his active participation in 
theGhadr rebellion at Lahore. Later, however, the Vice¬ 
roy commuted his sentence to that of transportation for 
life, and after sometime, he was amnestied!. 

Ajit Singh was no less the man of a high spirit. In v -- t s - ^ 
1909 he disappeared from India* and was later found tra- Ajit bm ’ 1 
veiling in Persia. Thence he moved to Paris, and shortly 
after reached Geneva, the centre of revolutionary activity. 

When the War broke out* he moved to Rio Janeiro* 
from where he established a dose contact with the Ghadr 
Party in San Francisco* 

Just about thin time, j'et another illustrious figure 
appeared on the scene. It was Har Day ah a brilliant 
young man of scholastic habits who had got himself im¬ 
bued with a determination of national independence when 
he was yet a small boy. He belonged to Delhi and was 
educated there in the St. Stephen's College, where he 
came into contact with Amir Chand. After iris brilliant 
academic career in Delhi and Lahore, he got a State Sch¬ 
olarship in 1905 for studies in St, John’s, Oxford, but 
threw up his scholarship in 1907, and devoted himself 
thenceforth actively to the revolutionary activities of 
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his countrymen. He returned from England to Lahore in 
19G8 and Joined Laj pat Kai with whom he stayed for 
some time, and then anticipated Gandhi Ji by about ten 
years, by preaching boycott and passive resistance am¬ 
ong a patty of young men who stayed with him and 
were trained for the part they had to play. 

Har Dayal left for Europe once again in 190S, From 
London he moved to Paris, where he stayed with Kr ishna 
\ ertna, who had fled thither from London, after the co¬ 
urageous assassination of Sir Curson Wyllie by Dhingra 
a Punjabi student. From Paris Har Dayal went to Geneva 
and here for some time, he edited B<mdt Motrom, and 
returned to India in 1910, 


Back in his country, Har Dayal once again undertook 
the training of a party of youngmen, which included 
among others one, Chatterji, a Bengali, and another, Dina 
Nath, a Punjabi, Soon alter, however, he left for America 
handing over the charge of political training to a teacher' 
ro the Cambridge Mission School of Delhi, named Amir 
Chand, and to a Bengali clerk in the Forest Department 
named Rash Bihari. These two persons ] a t er organised 
their activities om a wide scale. They drew their bombs 
and funds from Bengal and it was as a result of these 
activities that the murderous attack on the Viceroy was 
made m December, 1912; and the Lahore bomb murder 
took place in, 1913, in which a Ckaprassi (messenger} 
was killed, Dina Nath, one of their pupils turned appro 
3E informiti: ’ 11 wa * supplied to the authori- 

Stw Am * together 

w,th three others, was hanged. The Session Judge des¬ 
cribed Amir Chand as the "one who spent his life in fur¬ 
thering murderous schemes which he was too timid to 

carry out himself." 
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In the meanwhile, arriving In the United States in 
m h Har Dayal settled himself in Barkdey* California, 
and kept the torch of the national movement alight 
amidst the Indian immigrants, chiefly Sikhs, who had 
settled along the Pacific Coast from Vancouver to San* 
Francisco since 1907, and who by this time numbered 
several thousands. In 1913, Har Dyal started his famous 
-Ghadr 1 newspaper which inspired the immigrants to pre¬ 
pare for a fight against the British imperialism in India* 
In his work he was assisted by Barkatuha, Ram Chandra 
and Peshawari. Barkatuha belonged to Bhopal and had 
been a strong advocate of Pandslamism. In 1909 he 
joined Tokio University as a Professor and soon started a 
paper named the Islamic Fraternity. He had his con¬ 
tacts with Krishna Verma in Paris and in 1911 he visited 
Cairo, Constantinople and St, Petersburg, On his return 
from the trip his activities gathered more of a momentum 
and the tone of his paper became more violent and anti- 
British, for which it was suppressed by the Japanese 
Government in 1912, and he was relieved of his post in 
the University in i£ 14, whereaiter he joined Har Dayal 
and threw his lot with the Ghadr movement in the U.S*A> 

Har Diyal seems to have been in a close confidence 
with Germany. As his activities in the U, S, A. developed, 
he also began to be considered as au undesirable alien in 
that country. His Ghadr was translated into various 
Indian vernaculars, and not only was it circulated freely 
amongst the Indian immigrants in the United State, its 
copies were also smuggled into India. Thus Har Dyal 
used United States as a base for his attack against the 
British Government in India and ultimately had to be 
arrested by that Government in March 1914 with a view’ 
to deportation* Being released on bail, he however for¬ 
feited the bail and escaped to Switzerland together with 
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Barkatnlla, leaving Peshawari and Ram Chandra behind 
to carry on the Ghadr, 

At the time of the outbreak of the First World Wjr 
Har Dayal and Barkatulla were in Berlin, carrying on 
their revolutionary activities gainst the British from that 
Country, Here they were joined by certain Bengali gen- 
tlemen of the same mould, such as Chattopadhaya' and 
Chakravarti, a Madrasi named PilJii, and soma otlier 
Indian heroes, who were attached to the Indian section 
of the German General Staff and were the leaders of an 
"Indian Revolutionary Society " According to the Lahore 
judgement in the third conspiracy case, “This society, 
which aimed at establishing a Republic in India, held 
constant meetings attended bv Turks, Egyptians, German 
offidats and. most noteworthy of all, German 
ex-professors and ex-missionarics, who in their time had 
received the hospitality of tile British Government in India. 
Har Dyal and Chattopadhaya were in daily comm uni ca¬ 
tion with the German Foreign Office. To carry out the 
revolution in India there was an Oriental Bureau for 
translating and disseminating inflammatory literature to 
the Indian prisoners of war in Germany, Inflammatory 
letters drafted by the German Government and addressed 
to the Indian Princes, were translated and printed, and 
meetings were held in which the common objects of 
Germany and India were dilated upon, these meetings 
being sometimes presided over by highly placed German 
officials." 

Just this time Raja Mahendra Pratap joined Har Dyal. 
It was a welcome addition to the revolutionary group in 
Germany and their activities went apace. German autho¬ 
rities and the Kaiser treated the Raja with great distinc¬ 
tions and soon he, with Barkatulla and the German 
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Mission, was sent to Kabul to establish an advanced base 
against the British Government in India. Thus by this 
time. Bar Dyal had spread his activities to a good number 
of places and had established his branches in several 1 '' 

countries. He was in touch with the branches at Calcutta, 

Delhi and Lahore through his Bengali and Punjabi asso¬ 
ciates. in the United States and Canada through Ghadr 
Agency, in the far East through Barkatulla and others 
and in Kabul through Barkatulla and Raja Mahcndra 

Pratap. 

These activities resulted in various troubles against The result* 
the British. The Pan-Islamist movement was directly 
encouraged and assisted, thus resulting into several 
conspiracies such as the "Silk Letter.* The rebellion 
in Bengal, for which the leaders, arms, and ammunition 
were imported through Batavia and Assam, was another 
result. The rising in Burma and the famous Ghadr 
movement of the Sikhs, they were also in a way, a result 
of the revolutionary activities carried on by Hat Dyal 
and his associates. 

B—The Pan— Islamist Movement. 

The Pan—Islamist movement, which was a purely 
I slamic movement, but which had a Hindu sympathy. cefl t ury 
was organised in the Northern India in the second decade 
of the twentieth century. The basis of the movement 
was religion, but in its effects it was political and anti- ^th Turkey 
British. The source of inspiration for the movement 
was the basic sympathy of the Indian Mahommedans 
towards Turkey. 

Sifk-tiian ul 

Turkey had been the ‘Sick-man of Europe' for a pretty Europe 
long time. Different European communities under its 
control, had been asserting themselves and trying to get 
their independence. The big powers of Europe always 
tried to exploit the situation to their favour and draw 
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as modi benefit as possible. The net result of all this 
wasa s toady decline of the once mighty Turkish empire. 
Turkey being a Mahommedan country, it had a natural 
sympathy of ihe Indian -Muslims. 

During the Hirco-Italian and Balkan wars of 1&11-13, 
threat rBitam had manifested an attitude of complete neu¬ 
trality, wheras the Indian Mahommedans should have 
hked the ritish to show an active sympathy towards 
Turkey, The speech of Mr, Asquith, the British Prime 
Minister which he delivered in the connection in November 
1912, was rather interpreted to mean an active British 
hostility not only towards Turkey, but towards Islam 
itself. 

During the World War, Turkey had joined the enemies 
of Great Britan. The Pan-k| a mist section among the 
Indian Muslims carried on its activities with Turkey, 
Arabia, Germany and Afghanistan, But after the Central 
Powers had been defeated, and a sort of harsh ireatroeut 
was shown towards Turkey, this coupled with the propa¬ 
ganda of the Sultan Abdul Hamid and later of Enver 
Pasl.a, inbuedsome of the Muslims of India yet further 
with the Pan-Islamic aspirations. For a time, thev also 
joined hands with the Hindu revolutionaries in a 'Bindu- 
Mahommedan Entente’, against the British, which 
resulted in the Punjab and Bombay outbreaks of April, 
1919, and in the more serious MopJah rebellion of 1921-22 
The Entonte, however, collapsed after spreading disorder 
and bloodshed over the country for some years. 

The rural Mahommedans of India being interested chi¬ 
efly in their local politics and in their protection against 
exploitation by the more astute urban Hindus, the move¬ 
ment seems to have been confined basically to the urban 
Mahommedans Among the most effective members of the 
movement was Zafar Ali Khan, the editor of The Zamin- 
dot published at Lahore. He in 1912 started subscriptions 
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for the Turkish Crescent, and after having a good amount 
of money collected, he himself went to Constantinople t> 
present it to the Grand VVarir, On his return, the tone of 
bis paper having become more anti British the security 
was forfieted in 1913, under the Press Act, Shortly after 
not (wily the security was again confiscated but his press 
also met the same fate. Mohamad Alt and his brother Sha- 
ukat. Ali were the other two active leaders. 

Early in 1914, Turfeis, Consul-General came to pre¬ 
sent a beautiful carpet to the Gadshahi Mosque A gratitodc 
at Lahore, which had been sent by the Sultan of Turkey 
as a mark of his gratitude towards the help the Indian 
Muslims were rendering- And shortly after followed two 
Turkish doctors of the Red Crescent society itself. 

During the Chirstmas week, soon after Turkey had en¬ 
tered the Wax in 1914, a Mahomuedan educational confe- 
rence was held at Rawalpindi, it was attended by Abul 
Kalam Azad and Mohamad A Vi, who after the conference 
was over, lectured to young and impressionable Muslim 
students at tea-parties in some Lahore Colleges and else¬ 
where. In Februraiy 1915, 15 students from Lahore and di*appetf*6 
some students from Peshawar disappeared as a result of 
this and got into touch with the Indian revolutionary lead, 
ers, Mahendra Partap and BarkatulU, Joint Presidents of 
‘Provisional Indian Government'who with German help, 
had made Kabul their advanced base against the British 
in India. 

Some of these students from here, were sent on missions 
to Persia, Central Asia and Japan, three of whom, together ^ mission* 
with the famous Sikh missionary Dr. Mathra Singh, fell in 
to the hands of the Russian allies of British on the Persian 
border. They were handed over to the British authorities 
who hanged them later. Two of the students thus hanged, 
were carrying letters to the Sultan of Turkey and the third 
together with Mat bra Singh was on a mission to China and 
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Japan. From some of these students the British got in 
August, 1916, the information regarding the "Silk-fetter” 
plot which had originated in Kabul in 1915-16. 

The so called "Silk-letter” plot was designed to unite all 
the forces of Islam, the Turks, the Afghans, the Arabs, the 
Frontier tribes and Mohammedans of India, against the 
British. The plan was that the Frontier tribes of India 
would start with an attack and it was hoped that the 
revolutionary Hindus and the American returned Sikhs in 
India would atones join m The conspiracy was organised 
with some skill in Central. Asia, Heja^, Mesopotamia! 
Centra] Asia and India, and when the start was made, 
much help was expected from all these quarters 

Just this time, two of the students, who were sons of 
a Mahornmedan soldier in the Punjab, sent a 
servant who had joined them in Kabul, back to 
India with some message to their father* 
^Vhen severely heckled, the servant admitted that he had 
brought a letter written in Persian on lengths of yellow 
silk and Sewn up inside the lining of his coaG The letter 
dated July 9. 1916, was meant for to Mahmud Hasan, 
a famous Muslim religious leader in Sind, and in it was 
described the progress of the movement in Kabul, the 
formation of the "Provisional Government'* etc., and a 
plan for the organisation of an ' Army of God M against 
the British. 

Earlier in 1916* the 1 "Provisional Government*' had also 
despatched a mission to the Russian Governor-General in 
Turkistan and even to the Tzar of Russia urging upon 
him to break with England, The Tzar forwarded this in¬ 
formation to the British authorities* but later, the Bol¬ 
shevists tried to make a use of this proposal and stab 
the British in their back. 
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This explains how serious and widely laid plans the ^ 
movement had. Mahmud Hasan, to whom the "silk-letter' Activities ot 
had been addressed, had already got into communication 
with Ghalib Pasha, the Turkish General in Hejaz from 
whom he obtained a declaration of Jehad against the 
British, the copies of which, known as 'Ghalibnama, 
were freely distributed in India. The ''Silk-letter gave 
him the suggestion to carry his preparations a step 
further. 1 he headquarters of the “Army of God” were to 
be at Medina and Mahmud Hasan was to be its Camman- 
der-in-Chief. 

In the Punjab, however, these efforts did not go ii MSurM 
beyond internment of a dozen or so pro-Turktsh adher- taken 
ents. Zafar Ali Khan's movements were restricted to his 
village till the end of the war. The Ali brothers were 
restricted to a place near Delhi. After his release, Zafar 
Ali Khan re-started his activities, and in 1920, was Sen¬ 
tenced to five years imprisonment. The Ali brothers 
and Mr. Gandhi under the similar circumstances, were 
also sentenced to long term imprisonments. The move- 
ment, except at Kabul, where the Muslim leaders estab- C<jn tacr 
lished contacts with revolutionary Hindus inspired from 
Berlin, and at some places in India, was entirely distinct 
from Hindu and Sikh movements in the Punjab, The 
imprisonment of the leaders led to the development of 
hostilities between Hindus and the Muslims once again. 

The final blow to the movement was given as a result 
of the summary action of the new Turkish Republic in 
deposing the Sultan. This abolished the Khilafat and 
sent the Osman House to wander, 

C-The Agrarian Rising 

The Agrarian rising took place suddenly towards the RlSiing in 
end of February, 1915. in the Muzaffargarh, Multan anti 
jhang districts of the South-West Punjab, when the 
Ghadr and the Pan-Islamist movements were just in 
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tlieir thick. Although they had no connection what-so 
ever, with either the Ghadr or the Pan-Minust movement 
they were inspired and enthused with the same spirit that 
the Turks and Germans were advancing cm India and 
the British rule would soon end* 

The poor Mahommcdan peasantry of these districts 
had been heavily in debt to the Hindu moneylenders. 
The prices were soaring, and when the epidmic of plague 
broke out, many Hindus left the villages to take refuge 
in the towns. Rumours spread that the British had left 
In one case emissaries were actually sent to the district 
headquarters to see if the British flag was flying. lud- 
dently, it being Sunday, the flag had been hauled down 
and the officers were retiring into their huts. This stren¬ 
gthened their belief that the British had left. 

Here was an opportunity for the peasants to pay off 
their old scores. They rose in a body and started an 
alarming campaign of looting and disorder. The Hindu 
shops were looted, their account-books in which the debts 
had been recorded, were destroyed and grain and money 
plundered. Between 22nd February and 20th March, 
about fifty gang-robberies were committed on the Hindus! 
Disorder spread all around; although there was not much 
loss of life, only five Hindus dying as a result of injuries, 
and about eight of these peasants being shot by the 
police or by others in self defence, the loss and destnis- 
tion of property was great. Two of the leaders began 
to pose as the Crown Prince and the Kaiser, and they 
moved about freely to organise their followers, giving 
them high hopes and promises. 

Prompt measures were taken to suppress the rising, 
which was hastened by passing just this time of the De! 
fence of India Act, in March 1915. Special tribunals were 
immediately set up. Some four thousand of the distur¬ 
bance-makers were arrested. About eight hundred of the 
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Principal accus^dl were tried by the Multan Tribunal 
in a few months time, and about live hundred were awar¬ 
ded exemplary punishments, Conciliation Committees 
were established under impartial and tactful Muslim offi¬ 
cers to prevail upon the peasants to give fresh acknow¬ 
ledgement of their debts and to make good the loss of 
the Hindus, so that good feeling among them should be 
restored. Within a year or so. thus, perfect peace was 
established* 

D — The Gbdr Party 

The Ghadr Party, unlike other movements, was orga¬ 
nised outside India by Indian emigrants, and in it the 
Sikhs pluyed an influential and a dominan part. Us 
origin and the part it played in the Punjab and elsewhere 
may here be briefly traced. 

Before the British annexed the Punjab, the Northern 
and the North-Western parts of this province had very 
sparsely been populated* Soon with the development ol 
other and canals means of irrigation and cultivation, this 
part of the country was colonised and enterprising Sikhs 
from the Eastern Punjab, migrated to this part and bo 
came the wealthiest agricultural community of India. But 
it was not long before, the increase in family and some 
factors led to the fragmentation of holdings. The deve¬ 
lopment of the evil of money lenders impoverished them 
further. The monsoons hailed successively from 1905 to 
1910 thus resulting in a famine. The imperialistic and 
economic exploitations of the British as Dr. Tarak 
Nath Das writes in his India in world Politics', added to 
their poverty and forced this enterprising community to 
seek other means of employment, and elsewhere out side 
their country* 
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In the beginning they migrated to Bengal but later 
also to Burma. Malaya States, Hong Kong. Singapur, 
China and other places where they worked as watchmen, 
policemen, electricians and taxi drivers etc. In 1888, 
some Sikh troops attended Queen Victoria's Jubilee in 
London and on their way back visited Canada, where 
they were impressed bv its riches. Soon steamship com¬ 
panies were set op, which attracted the Punjabis, more 
particularly the Sikhs, who began to travel thither In 
1901. when the Sikhs in Hong Kong and Shanghai etc. 
learnt of the high remunerations and profits available 
in Canada and the United States of America, a large nu¬ 
mber of them also decided to go over to those countries. 
The number of Indians who had migrated toother coun¬ 
tries was only 45 in 1904—05, but in 1906 and 19**7 the 
figure increased to 2,124 and by 1907 to 2,623. By 191J. 
about 20 lakh Indians were working and residing outside 
India, Africa alone claiming 1,49,790, of them. Whole 
over the American Continent, the number of the Indian 
emigrants, by 1910 ran into five figures. 

The in Alteration of the cheap Indian labour effected 
American labour agitation for higher wages in 1906 and 
1907, with the result that the American workers began to 
despise these Indians. In 1906, the Canadian Legislature 
passed the Immigration Act to control the influx of 
Asiatics into that country. In 1907, the British Columbia 
Legislature dispossessed the Indians of their right to vote, 
and in 1908, the Municipal franchise was also taken away 
from them. Later, the already settled Indians also began 
tube got rid of through several new means. The Sikhs 
built a Gurdwara in 1906-7, at Vancouver in the British 
Columbia at the cost of £ 15,000. Many Sikhs set up 
their factories in the country. With the efforts of St. 
Teja Singh, the 'Guru Nauak Mining Company* was setup 
with a capital of 2* lakh rupees. At the Eagle Harbour, 
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250 acres of land was purchased at £25.000 for Gum 
Nan&k Colony and another Gurdwara was built at Vic-* 
toria, All this developed a jealousy in the European 
minds. The authorities tried to prevail upon these Indians 
to migrate to British Honduras where, as they propaga¬ 
ted, better prospects would be available, but which was 
only a land covered with forests, and with a scarce su* 
pply of good drinking water. The Indians could not bo 
trapped and the authorities were yet further antagonised* 

The policy of racial discrimination in South Africa 
hardly needs much of explanation. Here many restric¬ 
tions were placed upon Indians and many discrim inatory 
taxes imposed on them. In 1393 Mahatma Gandhi had 
to start an agitation against this attitude of the South 
African Government which continued for twenty one 
years. In 1912 Sriyul Gokhle visited Africa to see the 
fight of the Indians, 

In Figi the condition was no better. The Indians there 
were treated inhumanly, and they being not permitted to 
send for their families, they were loosing their character. 
Mr* G. W, Burton in his Fiji To-day.’ gi^es a heart-ren¬ 
ding stoTy + Thus he writes, an Indian woman leaving 
her sick child in a coolie-line, went away to work in the 
field. In the mid-day recess when she came back in the 
line to see his ailing child, she was spied by a European 
sergeant who began to beat her blindly with a cane. 
The Indian woman with her ailing child was falling on 
the sergeant's feet, but he paid no heed and went on 
beating her. 

In Australia and Newzealand, the conditions were no 
better, and the South Indian's were equally despised in 
Malaya. 

Several efforts were made on the American continent 
to get the grievances of the Indians redressed. But they 
all failed. On Match 14. 1913, a deputation consisting ol 
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EUsi Bid want Singh from Vancouver, and Sardar Nand 
Singh and Sardar Narayaa Singh of Phillaur arrived in 
England. But there too they failed in winning the aiten- 
lion of the authorities. Hit deputation then came to 
India, Meetings were held at several places. In a meeting 
at Amritsar, Bhai Balwant Singh expressed the grievan¬ 
ces very clearly. The deputation also met the Viceroy and 
the Governor of the Punjab at Simla. But nothing 
came out of all this and the deputation had to go back 
discontented. 

The Ghadr Party. 

Before, however, the deputation reached back in 
America, the Indian emigrants there had already realised, 
mt t e root‘Cause of all their troubles was the slaverv 
o n 11 itself, and till She got her independence, no In- 
ian could expect an honourable treatment by the inhabi¬ 
tants of any country of the world. In March I9J3, th¬ 
erefore, Kartar Singh Saraba. Karam Singh Chima, Lula 
Har Dyj±l, Jawala Singh, Sohan Singh Bliakna and Wa- 
sakha Singh etc. invited the settlers in a conference at 
Washington. About two hundred attended and founded 
the ‘Hindi Association, 1 which later began to be called 
the Ghadr Party. 

Head Quarters of the party were to be at San Franci¬ 
sco, and its aim was to liberate India by force. The 
first President of the party was Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna. the chid Secretary Bala Bar DyaJ, the Treasurer 
Pandit Kanshi Ram of Ambala and the Organising Sec¬ 
retaries were Munshi Karim Bukhsh of Ludhiana and 
Munshi Ram of District Hpshiarpur. .Among the member, 
of its Executive Committee were, Baba Ann ul 
" hUhT Ci,ak ,n Perozepur, Wasakha Singh Dadehr of Am¬ 
ritsar, Bhai Karaai Singh Chima of Julhindur, Kartar 
Singh Saraba of Ludhiana, Nidlian Singh Cbuga of Fero- 
zepur, lihar Singh Margna of Ainriliar. Pandit Ja ga t 
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Ham Hariana, District Hoshiarpnr, BarkatuUa and Munshi 
Karim Bakhsh. Majority of the settlers being Sikhs, in 
the party too they had a majority. Leaders and the mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee, all of them handed 
over their property and cash to the party. 

In October, 1913, the second meeting of the Hindi 
Association decided to bring out a paper of their own* 
and on November l. 1913* was thus the 'Ghadr' started,, 
which was published simultaneously in Hindi, Gurmukhi, 

Urdu and Marathi* Hat Dyal was appointed as its editor, 
who was soon arrested, but bailed out by his friends, he 
was helped by them to escape at the cost of bad bonds, 

Har Dyal thus disappeared from the scene in the United 
States. 

Besides Har Dyal, other important persons who worked Worker* in 
in the press for the 'Ghadr', were Kartar Singh Samba, the Press 
Harnam Singh Kotla Nodh Singh and Frithvi Singh 
Ambala. Manager of the press was Pandit Jagat Rain 
Mariana. The party bore only their expenses of food and e* >- mi[1 crv 
clothings* no other remuneration was paid. The Paper ttcm 
began soon to reach Argentina, Fiji* India* Australia, 
Newzealand, Zanzibar, East Indies* Siam, Malaya* Burma* 

China and Japan. Branched of the Party were Likewise 
established in different countries of the world. 

The British anxieties in the Punjab increased when 
just after the War began, thousands of the Sikh emigrants ^icfica 
inspired under the Ghadr propaganda and determined to 
make their country independent, began to come in the 
Fun jab, who if spread over the Province, were bound to 
make the British life extremely difficult. Government of 
India already had "Foreigner's Ordinance"* to prevent 
entry and control the movements in India of undesirable 
aliens. On this basis* the 'Ingress Grdinace* of September 
5 t 1914 was passed to deal with the Indian emigrants 
coming back to India, A serious problem arose for the 
British authorities in the Punjab* when on the 27th Sept, 
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1914, S - S - Kamagata Maru brought 400 Sikhs and 
BO Muslims from the Far East, in Hoogly. A short sepa¬ 
rate account of the Kamagata Mara may not here be out 
oi place. 

The Kama gat a Maru, 

Habn Gurdit Baba Gurdit Singh, an old Sikh gentleman of tlie 

riiniEt., Village Sarhali, District Amritsar, who had established a 

good business in Malyi as a contractor, heard froio the 
Sikhs io Canada that the Immigration Laws of the Cana¬ 
dian Government against the Indians had been suspended, 
and that the country offered very good prospects for a 
people of enterprising spirit. On January' 3, 1914, the 
Baba reached Hong Kong, where lie found a number of 
Indians willing very much to go to Canda. The Baba had 

* lUCrat,ve busitl «* “ Malaya, but he felt very' much 
for bis countrymen, helots at home and unwelcome abroad 
except as "coolies". He gave up his business to do some- 
thing to help his compatriots. 

Ship On March 24* 1914, Baba Gurdit Singh chartered at 

2£fSn H ° nj? K ° ng ' a sh ‘P Dsm,e(1 Kamagata Maru. from a small 
Japanese concern named Shinei Kisften Go ShrwK&sha, 
for six months, against a payment of £11,000 a mouth. 
Gurdit Singh changed tlie name of the ship to ‘Guru 
Nanak Jehaz' and prepared for Canada At first about 
S00 emigrants offered to travel in the steamer from Hon 
Kong, hut as only a few days before the departure, the 
Baba was arrested by the Hong Kong police, and put 
in confinement without any charge being brought against 
him: and the anti-Indian element in the country made a 
prompt use of the opportunity to curry a campaign of 
slander against him, and frighten away the prospective 
passengers, their number ultimately fell to 165. with 
whom the steamer sailed on April 4, 1914. The local 
authorities had put a ban against the sailing 0 f the steamer 
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to Van Couver, and it was only after the personal interv¬ 
ention of the officiating Governor, who happened to be Bin Sift*4 
known to the Baba, and after Baba’s threats of a suit for 
damages against the local authorities, that the ban was 
eventually lifted. 

At Shanghai, where the steamer slaved for five days, 

111 new passengers were added to it From Shanghi it Number^ 
proceeded to iloji where 845 more joined. At \okobama 
14 new passengers came in, and from here the steamer 
sailed with 376* all but 25 of them being Sikhs. The 
steamer touched the shores of Canada on May 21, but 
here Baba Gnrdit Singh and his companions, were not 
destined to get a good reception. 

A thorough checking of the steamer was made at the ^ 

Victoria Quarantine Station and the steamer proceeded to K f UHS d 
Vancouver on May 2X Here the Canadian authorities 
refused to permit the emigrants to land, on a plea that 
they had failed to com ply with the immigration laws of 
the country. Only a student and a doctor were permitted 
to land, they having established wrongful contacts with 
the authorities, against the Baba, 

The objection of the authorities* however* seemed to 

be uncalled for* in connection with which, several argu- 

f Arguments 

meats may be forwarded. Firstly, the Governor-General 5 a^mst 
Order-in-Cuuncil of 1910* had already been found uiira- 
mre$ by thd Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Secondly * at least three eminent British lawyers of Hong 
Kong had given their opinion, that there was nothing 
illegal in this steamer sailing from that place for Vanco¬ 
uver with the Indian emigrants. Thirdly, a commitee 
of Indian residents of Vancouver with property 
worth two crores of ruppecs, was prepared 
to guarantee that each emigrant was in possesion 
of 200 Dollars as required. Fourthly, the emirg rants had 
travelled on through tickets and by direct steamer to 
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Vancouver from their usual country of residence. And fifth¬ 
ly, actually a number of intending emigrants, such as pre¬ 
achers and teachers, were covered by the exceptions men¬ 
tioned in the Grdersdn Council. Baba Girrdit Singh, how¬ 
ever, was not permitted to take the case to court, nor 
was be permitted a contact with some lawyer 1 . 

The passengers were kept as prisoners in the steamer 
for two months, and the authorities showed a 
complete callousness in refusing provisions 

and water-supply to the passengers, which included 
women and children. In the meanwhile* the Japanese 
Captain of the steamer w^as directed to wiegh anchor at- 
once and sail for Hon Kong, police being sent to enforce 
the order, who. however, were driven back by the passen¬ 
gers after a determined fight, A naval craft then appeared 
which threatened to attack. Good sense, however, soon 
prevailed, having sufficient water and provisions for the 
voyage were permitted, and the ship was forced to leave; 
Gurdit Singh* in the meanwhile, having been forced 
to transfer the charter of the ship to two Indians of 
Vancouver* after the ship's agent had been paid off his 
dues by the local Indian community* The new charterers,, 
however, were not permitted to visit the ship, despite 
being responsible for all the financial liability. 

Disappointed and disgruntled* the steamer left lor 
Hong Kong on July 23 r 1914. A gross injustice had been 
done to them in the name of Law and order and they had 
been denied the fundamental human rights. No wonder, 
therefore, they made some exf ravagant demands at Yoko¬ 
hama and Kobe, at the latter place they being conceded 
partly by the Consul, But they were summarily refused 
a permission to disembark at Hong Kong or some other 


1. See Spoke Man of Aigflit \B t 1954 
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Chinese port, even though the captain of the ship had 
been directed by the Canadian authorities 1 1 sail back 
to Hong Kong. The boat was finally forced to leave for 
Calcutta, and it reached Lhe mouth of the Hugli on 
September 26, 

At Kulpi, a few miles, south of Calcutta, the next day, 
the passengers were met with a number of British and 
Indian officers of the Governments of the Punjab and 
Bengal, led by the District Magistrate of 24 Parganas, 
Mr. Donald. Their secret plan was to have the passengers 
landed at Budge Budge where a train was waiting to take 
them to Punjab. At Kulpi itself, the baggage of the 
passengers was thoroughly examined for arms and sedi¬ 
tious literature, to a considerable annoyance and harass¬ 
ment of the passengers. And when on the 29th September, 
the boat was suddenly stopped at Budge Budge. 14 miles 
from Calcutta, and a party of the Indian and British 
officers, including Sir Frederic Holliday, the Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta, got on board, and ordered the passen¬ 
gers premptorily to disembark atonce to proceed to the 
waiting train for the Punjab, It was a bolt from the blue. 
The passengers suspected the Government s intentions, 
and refused to do so. Only some Muslim members among 
them, boarded the tram, the rest, the SiWis. with the 
copy of Gi.rn Granth in front ot them, proceeded on fun 
in a procession towards Calcutta. A body of the Punjab 
policemen followed behind 1 . 

Baba Gurdit Singh s purpose in doing so was to deposit 
the holy Grantk at the Gurdwara at How tali and then 
meet tire Bengal Governor. Another purpose was to 
consult a lawyer and settle some points oi difference with 
the agent of the steamer. They also wanted to dispose 
of the surplus provisions and the furniture on board tbe 
Kamagata Mam. Many of the passengers wanted to 

I, SwO^Uwayer, ‘India As l knew it," pp. IUU— 
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settle in Calcutta itself and seek some employment than 
to go to the Punjab where 'the employment opportunities 
were scarce. Moreover they suspected the British inten¬ 
tions, and were not very much sure that they would be 
taken to the Punjab. 

The Punjab police ■ en did not interfere with them. 
But the procession had scarcely proceeded a distance of 
five miles, when it was suddenly stopped by a posse of 
British policemen and some officers who arrived in two 
motor cars. Baba Gurdit Singh and his associates were 
ordered to march back to Budge Bodge, Hungry, thirsty 
and tired, kicked and hustled, they began trudging their 
way back. Reaching back at Budge Budge, the authorities 
refused to permit them to proceed to the awaiting train, 
as previously arranged. They wanted to lock them up 
for the night in the Kamagata Mam itself. They had 
neither been criminals nor prisoners, and resentful of the 
Government's attitude, a number of them sat down at 
the level crossing near the station and with the holy 
Granth and Baba Gurdit Singh in the centre, they started 
their evening prayers. 

Mr. Donald the District Magistrate of the 21 Parganas, 
ordered Gurdit Singh to come to him to arrange for his 
associates to go to the boat, which he refused to do before 
the prayers had been concluded, and wanted Mr. Donald 
to come to him instead. The police sergeant who had 
gone to contact the Baba, hit a Sikh in the Congregation, 
his stick was snatched away. Then the British Superin¬ 
tendent of Police tried to drag the Baba out, to which 
the Sikhs resisted. Just this time a shot rang out. both 
parties believing that it had been fired by the other. Here 
was the signal for a general melee. Both the sides used 
their fire-arms, as the Sikhs also possessed some revolvers, 
which they had been able to keep with them despite the 
searches and despite the Babas instructions 
to the contrary. Soon the British troops also arrived 
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from Calcutta p who fired 177 round* of 303 bore from a 
close range. 

In this mdee, two British officers and two members 
of the Indian police lost their lives. Among the Sikhs 20 
were officially reported to have been killed. Hie rest of 
the Kamagata Mam passengers scattered in varsons direc- 
tions tinder the cover of darkness, but all the important 
roads and the railway track having been heavily guarded 
by the police* 211 of them were arrested. Baba Gurdit 
Singh, together with 28 others, escaped. Sixty two uf 
them were sent order Police escort by rail to the Punjab* 
thus accounting for the 321 who had arrived at the Budge 
Budge. 

To complete the story; Baba Gurdlt Singh, as he 
wrote in his book *the Voyage of Kamagata Kara, after 
seven years of his wandering in disguise, surrendered to 
the police at tfankana Sahib, the birth place of Guru 
Nanak, under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. The Baba 
was consigned to prison without a trial, and released after 
about a year. Shortly after, however, lie was again put 
behind the bars for having delivered a seditions speech 
at the Durbar Sahib. Amritsar. He was released only in 
1^27 to find that all his property and belongings had 
been confiscated. He was completely ruined. Of the 
others who were arrested, all except J1 ^ ere released + 

Activities of other* 

In the meanwhile, the activities of the Ghadarites in 
the United States went apace. Bopp* Brineken and Papen 
of the German Embassy catered to their needs, and tore 
of the propaganda leaflets issued by the, party urging the 
Indian troops to desert the English and join the Germans, 
were thrown behind the trenches in Mesopotamia and 
France, Two ships “Annie Larson" and "Maverick 
fall of guns, ammrition and otheT war materials for 
the use of Ghadr members were also fitted out 
in America and it was decided to smuggle the 
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goods through some isolated port in India. The party also 
hough t an aeropLne and trained its members as pilots. 

Besides the Kamagata Maru; which consisted of persons 
inspired on the Ghadarite line, waves af revolutionists 
came from America, Canada, Panama, Hong-Kang. Singa 
pur, Siam and Burma. Shiploads of them arrived at Calcu¬ 
tta, Madras and Colombo. On 28th October, the Japanese 
S. S. Tarn Maru arrived at Calcutta with 173, mostly Sikhs 
from America, Japan, Manila Shanghai, consisting of mane 
, l tr * r J^ders, allotted separate circles form thdr activities 
in the Punjab. The Punjab Government again despatched 
strong force of Punjabi policemen under the British and 
Indian officers. All the passengers were interned in Central 
jails of Montgomery and Multan, and only 73 were released 
later after enquiries. Of these 73, supposed to be less danger, 
oils, si* were hanged for subsequent Ghadr outrages, 6 were 
transported for life,6 were re arrested and interned and two 
b( came informers. And this shows what violent programme 
those not released might have brought in the country. 

In the meanwhile, from October 1914, thousands of mor* 
Sikhs arrived from abroad, who after an enquiry, were 
divided into three ca£egories.{Ii Those who were considered 
to be a really dangerous character and who were interned 
in jails. 2J Those who were of less dangerous character and 
whose movements were restricted to their own villages and 
riiost who were discharged after a warning. Out of the 
S,U00 who entered the Province during the first two years 
of the war, some 400 were thus interned in jails, 2500 were 
restricted to their villages and the remaining were discha* 
rged. 

boores of the Gbadarites however slipped tlirough enq- 
uiies under the Ingress Ordinance and contacted the local 
revolutionary leaders. The persons such as Kartar Singh 
Samba. X. G. Pingle, Pandit Jagat Ram, Kanshi Ram, 
Prithvi Singh, Jagat Singh and many others successfully 
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infiltrated into the Military cantonments and persuaded 
the army units to revolt at the appropriate rime. Their 
propaganda in the army was successful at Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, Ferozepore, Lucknow, Faizabad, C awn pur, Allah¬ 
abad and Jiibbolpur. From October 1914 to September 
1915 a series of explosions took place in the Central Punj¬ 
ab and attempts were made to seize the arsenal at Teroze* 
pur. About this time it was that Rash Eihui moved 
into the Punjab and took general charge of the operations. 
He together with N. G. Flngle became the brain of the 
movement and Bhai Parma N T amJ. a Professor in the Arya 
Samaj College became a link between the disaffected 
section of the Hindu Intelligentsia and the Sikhs of the 
Ghadr Party. 


Their acti¬ 
vities 


The brain 


Every thing was working according to schedule. Rash Oitb^ai^ 
Bibari and P ingle had their headquarters at Amritsar, and nl 1 *'' 39 
they were active in inciting the Indian troops, especially 
the Sikhs and Rajputs posted in the Northern Indian They 
planned lor a general uprising on February 21,1915. 

But unfortunately their plans leaked out. They changed leaked 
their head quarters to Lahore and decided for the uprisi¬ 
ng to be on 19th Febttrary instead. The Government 
however, struck in time, 4 separate houses were raided in 
Lahore 19 persons were captured with alt their papers plan* ximeiy 
and bombs etc., hut Rash Bihari and Fingle escaped. At meaau "» 
other places and can ton men ts x timely measures were taken- 
The "Annie Larson M and the "Maverick" failed to make 
contacts and were captured. A lew weeks later 3 Ping’e 
was also arrested in lines of the 12th cavalry at Meerut, 
with a collection of bombs, sufficient to blow up a regi¬ 


ment- 


Legal proceedings were under-taken against the revo- ^ 

hitionists, which culminated in the following famous cases; ceeUm^ 
3 Lahore Conspiracy cases! the Simla Conspiracy Case; 

Benares Conspiracy Case; the trial of Sergeant Harnam 
Singh at Faizabad; the Delhi Conspiracy Case; the trial 
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of those arrested at Budge Budge;Ferozepur Conspiracy 
Case; Meerut, Barisal and Burma trial; the trials at Sha¬ 
nghai and Singapore. 

Pingle and Parma Naud were sentenced to death. 
Pingle was hanged but ParmaNand's sentence was 
commuted to life transportation by the Viceroy 
and was later released. In brief, 175 accused in Ghadr 
conspiracy were brought before Special Tribunals. Of 
these 136 were convicted of offences nearly all punishable 
with death; 3S were sentenced to death, but in IS cases 
the sentences were commuted to life transportation, and 
20 were actually hanged. Fifty eight were transported 
for life and 58 were transported or imprisoned for shorter 
periods. In U5 cases forfeiture of property was ordered 
but inmost or them it was remitted by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. Those who were interned, were later released on 
security and by the end of the war, only some half a 
dozen were still detained. 

I he Government took several other measures to crush 
the movement. The old policy of "divide and rule" was 
used. "With the assassination of Ram Chandra by a 
Sikh Ghadr agent for treachery and fund manipulation, 
the Hindus were encouraged and cajoled to leave the 
party. Similarly Dr. Syed Hussain and Shaukat Ali 
toured the Sta^e and started a Moslem League to weasn 
away the Mohammedans. Some prominent Sikli members 
were also deceived in heading a dissident movement,.,, 

"Charges were atso levelled that the party was ope¬ 
rating as a smuggling ring through Maxtco and was at 
the back of frequent Hindu murders.’* The U. S. Immi* 
gration Service and the British Consulate selected Indian 
informers on such activities, though many of them, as 
Naginm Ram, Sant Ram Pande, Nana Lai, Nathu Ram 
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and Sheru Ram in the United States,, and Hopktnson, an 
ex-official of the Indian C, h D, were got killed by the 
Party 1 , 

In the badly effected districts of the Punjab* comm¬ 
ittees of the local Sikh magnates were established who 
helped the Deputy Commissioners in enquiring into the 
Conduct o i the emigrants and helped in controling therm 
This naturally led to the assassination of many of the 
loyal magnates. In June 1915, for instance Achar Singh 
of Amritsar was murdered. In August, Kapur Singh of 
Amritsar met the same fate. In most of such cases, the 
murderers were captured and punished. 

The Communist Infiltration. 

The attempt at a revolt in the Punjab having failed, 
the surviving Ghadr leaders returned to the United States 
to take a reappraisal of the situation. Under the pressure 
of the British Government, a case was filed here against 
31 Indians on charges of violating the neutrality laws of 
that country'. Many Indians along with several German 
agents were thus sentenced to varying imprisonments. 
In the San Quentin Prison, Bhai Santokh Singh, a pro¬ 
minent member of the inner committee of tike party, 
came into contact with a Russian agent, w r ho persuaded 
him to align his party with the International Communism. 
After his release, Santokh Singh convinced some of his 
colleagues, and was deputed along with Bliai Rattan 
Singh zo go to Moscow' where they entered into the alli¬ 
ance. Santokh Singh returned to India and started a 
communist weekly called ir Kirti ,> and Rattan Singh 
returned to the United States to report about the alliance. 
The communists thu* infiltrated into the party and the 
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leaders of the Ghadr Party in California frankly admitted 
that since Russia was working to free India it was only 
natural that these two movements should join hands. But 
this alliance "was known only to very few of the 'inner' 
members of the party." 

The activities of the Party continued unabated, out¬ 
side India. The Ghadr influence it was, which resulted 
in the Sikh and the Mahommedan troops refusing to fire 
on the Chinese at Sham eon. The contacts were resumed 
with Germany and Japan during the Second World War 

With the attainment of India’s independence in 1947 
the Ghadr Headquarters became a ' scene of acrimonious 
debate. "Communist agents in persons and bv letter, 
insisted that the relationship be continued, that India 
was far from free, that more and large sums be raised." 
However the Ghadr leaders in Col j form a were convinced 
that the aim for which the party was founded had been 
realized and that any further connection with the com¬ 
munist movement would land them into trouble with 
the American government. Besides, the members were 
tired and weary of the long struggle and voted to disband 
the party. Consequently in the early part of 1948 the 
building and the other assets ol the party were tun!2 
over to the Indian government through Mr. Asaf AIL, the 
then Indian ambassador to the United States. The title 
was completely transferred to the Indian government in 
1952 and it was annonneed that the building would be 
kept "either as a residence for government representa¬ 
tives or as a cultural centre, 1 " 


I. Spokesman Weekly, Feb. 9 , 1955 , 
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Thus ended the efforts of the simple and in most eases 
uneducated [ieaple entirely in the foreign surroundings, 
to contribute their little bit in the India's fight for indep¬ 
endence, The Indian Ghadr party represents a chapter of 
violence in India’s history, and hundreds of those who 
sacrificed their lives, homes and hearth, will remain ever a 
source of inspiration to generations for come. 


A chapter 
violence 
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E-The Out breaks of 1919 

"In the hour of England's peril/" thus wrote Pearav 
Mohan in his book "An Account of the Punjab Disorders 
and the Working of Martial Law'; “India rushed to her 
help with unfailing faith and loyal enthusiasm. The voice 
of controversy was hushed and the grievances which the 
people had against the Government, were laid aside/ 1 Or 
as Lord Hardinge said, India allowed herself to be "bled- 
white/' and contributed freely in men and money. And in 
this, the Punjab did more than any other Province in 
India could do. 

About one million men were sent over-sea by India to 
fight battles of the British Empire, and uplo 31st .March 
1919, £l27*Bra, had been incurred by India as her share 
towards the war expenses* Out of the former, the Punjab 
contributed as much as 60 preen t of the total, and in her 
contributions towards the war expenses, the Punjab com¬ 
peted successfully with the richer Provinces of India, 
Every thing was done to raise recruits in the Punjab, as 
sir M. O' Dwyer wrote : 

"Checking the crasy ones, 

Coaxing on ai$y ones. 

Lifting the la^y ones on—with Moral suasion /" 
And when the Home Government asked for Idl.OdO comba¬ 
tant recruits in the last four months of the year 1914, 
23,000 were raised, of whom 14,000 came from the Punjab, 
3/JO0 from Nepal, 3,000 from the Frontier and tmns-Fro- 
ntier, and 8jm from the rest of India, 
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In 1915, 93 F GO0 combatants were enrolled, of whom Recruits 
4€ r OOO were from the Punjab, 14,000 from Nepal. m 1915 
^OCN} from the Path an areas, and 2S,ft0O from the rest of 
Ij^dSa. The first two and one third years of the war had 
brought to the colours about one hundred and twenty th¬ 
ousand Punjabis/'the cream of the fighting races 1 * 1 , and 
their number increased as the war prolonged. 

The 1 'Legislative Council of the Punjab at its first meet- 
mg after war was declared, un inimoysly passed a resolution Cofnctf 1 ^ 
assuring the Xing Emperor of the devotion of the people 
of the Province and ol their determination to serve His 
Majesty, in every form in which their help might be req¬ 
uired, against the enemies of his Empire, 1 he council was 
composed mainly of elected or nominate! representatives 
of the Mohammedan, Hindu and Sikh communities and the 
resolution gave expression to the feeling of active loyalty 
that inspired the Province as a whole,*** 

The saerfices made by Amritsar in the war, were grea- y^taa* 
ter than those made by Lahore, so much so that in a ncrifteei 
speech at Kasur, Sir M, O' Dwyer, the Lieutenat Governor 
of the Punjab solemly declared that he would transfer 
the seat of Government from Lahore to Amritsar as a 
reward for the great war services of the latter and as a 
punishment to the former for its slackness in providing 
recruits. 

From Loyalty to Rebellion, 

But soon the picture changed, From loyalty the Pun¬ 
jab changed in 1919 to a scene of rebellion, and the city 
of Anmtsar, of which Sir Dwyer was so proud, was the different 
first to come in the field. Different theories were assigned Mot 
to these out-breaks in the Punjab some of which being 
supported by Sir Dwyer himself. 


1. Sir M. O'Dwyer, 'ladi'a as I knew it/ pp. 2l(5^ii22. 
X Ibid, p. 213. 
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fn the beginning it was believed that there was a huge 
conspiracy to sebvert the British Government in India 
and to seduce the Indian army. The conspiracy was suppo 
sed to be financed by Bolsbevic money, the ramification of 
which had enveloped the whole country. The Punjab 
being the home of warriors, the conspiracy was more 
active here than m any other Province of the country. 
As, however, no evidence Could be forwarded for the 
Bolshevic origin of the outbreaks, the theory failed- 

Later on Afghan agency was substituted for the 
Golshevic hand, but this theory too failed for want of 
any evidence. After this, Gandhi ji was blamed as being 
the chief conspirator, who wanted to overawe the Govern¬ 
ment by criminal means, and secure the repeal of the 
Rowlett Act. An order of his extern meat from the Punjab 
was passed by the Lieutenant of Governor Punjab, who 
was informed by a Hindu friend that 1 •Gandhi had been 
heard to say that the British were now full of pride in 
tiieir victory and considered themselves the masters of the 
world; but that he was master of a weapon which would 
»oon bring them to their knees. That, of course, was his 
policy of Passive Resistance." The Hindu friend told 
him M to be on the look out for Gandhi's next move/" 
But this theory too faild. 

Then some local conspirators were blamed, who agita¬ 
ted locally, though not on provincial basis* but whose 
agitation developed a provincial character. The persons 
blamed were those such as Lala Harkishan Lai, Lala Duns 
CliartJ, Dr Kitclxlfiw, Dr. Satyap&h Mr, Labh Smgh and 
Diwan Mangal Sea. But this view too failed as a result 
of the cross-examination of Lord Hunter's Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. And as a result of all this, the theory of cons¬ 
piracy was given up as a whole, in disgust. 


1. M. 0 ! Dwycr p p r 3#3. 
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Tho Heal Csuse- 

The most widely accepted view, as also snpported by 
the Government of India's resolut ion of April 14, 1919, explosive 
was that the agitation against the Rowlatt Act was 
directly responsible for these disturbances. The red cause 
however seems to be that the very atmosphere which 
existed at the time was explosive, and the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act it was, which set it afire. And 
there were several factors which made the atmosphere 

explosive* 

Excessive recruitments had been made for the Indian Excessive 
army in the Punjab. The Punjab, as we have studied, recruitments 
supplied as much as 69 per cent of the total number of 
recruits raised whole over the country. And this 
means that out ol twenty milloas of its population as 
recorded in the Census of 1911, which was 1/15 of the 
total population of the country, the Punjab supplied 
during the war as many as 4, 60,000 of her best men 
to fight the British wars. The Secretary of State himself 
admitted once that "many a family was left without its 
bread-winner or bread winners " The Punjabis had fought 
for no national cause. The chains of slavery seem rathe 
to have been strengthened. And as Sir O’ Dwyer himself 
admitted on April 7, 1919, this had "led to some serious ^ 
riots and lawless out-bteaks in the Multan Division and admitted 
in Shah pur." 

The methods adopts i for recruitments in the Pun jab R ecrw itmeot 
under the ruthless regime of Sir Q* Dwyer, too, were method* 
objectionable. To win a distinction in the supply of 
soldiers. Sir O'Dwyer assigned a quota to each district 
in the Punjab, and it was understood to be compulsory 
for the district authorities to supply the required number 
of recruits. Promotion of officers depended indeed on 
the number of recruits furnished. Police got false cases 
against the villages which failed in furnishing the assigned 
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quotas. And the recr (its in the Punjab became indeed 
an economic commodity to be bought and sold by those 

1° Were * Sp,ran1 of honours and rewards, and who made 
tous an extensive transaction* in the trade. These things 

were not loved by those who loved Jiberty and nationalism. 


The Europeans in India were looked-upon as super- 
humans Hut when the Indian soldiers in Europe saw 
them lame, blind and beggars as well, the spell was 
broken Many Indian soldiers had been acclaimed and 
received as saviours in France by men and women alike, 
ut when they cunu* back to their country, they had to 
teethe same old "hi $ahib\ as proud and arrogant as 
ever he was. 


In the collection of war loans considerable severity 
ia been used. The district revenue officials brought a 
good deal of pressure on the villagers to subscribe 
Though the officers did not compel their subordinates to 
make their contributions, yet the very suggestions from 
them had to be complied with if the subordinates wanted 
W keep their favour. And then, the common man due 
to his illiteracy, did not understand the Government's 
need for loans. To him it was a sure sign of bankruptcy 

for the so called rich sircar to borrow from an ordinary 
mart* 


Then there were economic causes. The prices had 
been rising. Wheat sold in 1912 at 12 seers and 4 chhataks 
for a rupee, while by 1919, the price rose to 6 seers and 9 
p cllhatak;i Ma,Ie 301(1 16 seers and 3 chhataks for a rupee in 
1912, while by ] 919 the price rose to <1 seers and 6 chha- 
taks. As cnmjiared to this more than cent per cent rise in 
the prices, the rise in wages was only 50 percent. 

And further, the excessive recruitment of soldiers dra¬ 
ined the land of its working hands, and the produce per 
acre declined. The foreign imports were dearer. Influenza 
broke out just this time. Monsoons failed. And in fact. 
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the Railway employees were just on the verge of a strike 
when the disorder broke out. "Rebellions of the belly are 
the Wotst/* as Bacon wrote. 

The Punjab had hoped that British victory in the 
War would bring boons,, which it did not; The common 
man had bled white* while honours and titles went only 
to the capitalists and high Government officials well- 
known for the recruitment of soldiers. Instead of getting 
freedom after the war, they got only the Rowlatt Act. 

Thus the atmosphere was already explosive when the 
Act was passed. There had been a discontentment in the 
villages, and an inspiration in the towns too for in depen- Howtatt Act 
donee. In such circumstances the Kowlatt Act was monstrous 
passed* which was a law r only of barbarism and ruthless- 
□ess. Its provisions were so monstrous that no Indian 
with the slightest spirit of self-respect could bear fo put up 
with it. It was a slur on India's loyalty, so definitely 
proved during the war. and about which the King Empe¬ 
ror himself had written in a message to the princes and 
the people of India, that India "had fulfilled my faith in 
her single-minded devotion to my person and Empire* and 
she has vindicated my confidence in her loyalty. 1 " 

India had no desire to embarass the British Govern¬ 
ment during the war; and therefore she had accepted the With [ 
provisions of the Defence of India Act without demur* ?ndS < Act! 
But it was more than a year before its expiry shat the 
Kowlatt Act was hurled upon her. The Government of 
India had enjoyed some emergency powers during the war 
which they wanted to perpetuate under the Kowlatt Act, 
under the pretext that some mysterious anarchists existed 
in the country, who with the foreign help were deter¬ 
mined to subvert the Government Even the persons 
such as Sir (TMoofe Creagh. formerly the < ommander-in- 
Chief of India had denied that there existed any necessity 


for such a measure- 
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Provisions of the Roto Late Act. 

A brief account may here be given of the different 
provisions of the Act p to prove its monstrous ness. The 
Act was divided into five parts. 

Part I. It applied to the state of things when the 
Governor-GeneraHnCouiicil was satisfied that in a part 
of the country anardiy prevailed and it was expedient 
for public safety to provide for speedy trials of such 
offences. 

Such trials were to be conducted in tribunals specially 
instituted for the purpose. There was a safeguard that 
if judges in a tribunal differed p no death sentence could 
be awarded to a person being tried- But since such dilf- 
erences can arise only in cases of doubtful guilt, the more 
illogical part of the Act was that the right to appeal 
above the tribunal was denied. 

The trial was to be held in camera. And this means 
that no opportunity was given to the public or to the 
relatives of a person under trial, to imdetstand his case 
and arrange for his defence. 

The height of calumny and maliciousness was that 
the Local Governments were authorised to give a retros¬ 
pective effect to the provisions of this part of the 
Act, 

Part II. The provisions of this part were preventive. 
If the Governor-General-iri-Council was satisfied that 
such conditions prevailed under which precautions for the 
maintenance of law and order were necessary, he declared 
the application of this Part. 

Under the provisions of this part, if a Local Govern¬ 
ment was satisfied that a particular person was a poten¬ 
tial criminal, it could place the papers relating to him 
before a Judicial officer qualified to sit in a High Court. 
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The person concerned, however* was not entitled to claim 
a hearing nor was the Local Government bound to follow 
the officer's opin ion - 

After receiving the opinion of the of licet, the Local 
Government could in writing direct the person to give a 
bond not to commit the scheduled offences* He was to 
notify a change in Hs address, was to reside in an area 
speciiied uy the Go vc min cut* auu report Muasell to the 
nearest police station at stated periods* tor the duration 
dl a year. After bsumg these orders Hie Local Govern* 
mmt was to forward the case lor opinion to an investi¬ 
gating authority consisting of three persons, two of them 
being above the rank of District or Session Judges* and 
the third who was noL m the service of the Crown, 

The enquiry, again, was to be held in camera, in which 
the person concerned w.ls not entitled to claim presence, 
there ueing no provision even for informing him. 

This report again, may not be accepted by the Local 
Government and it may pass the order upon the person 
(or one year more. Thus the punishment could be given 
to a person even without a proper trial. 

Pari 111. When the conditions referred above were 
widespread to endanger public safety* this part was to be 
applied, under which any suspected person could be arr¬ 
ested directly and put into confinement. His house could 
be searched and then the enquiry under the Part II* was 
to follows 

The Fart IV w is more drastic in its provisions and the 
Part V Laid down that 'no order under this Act shah 
be called in question in any court," 

The assurance that the ct was to be used only lor 
public safety, proved to be false. And while the Govern¬ 
ment contended that the Act was limited in its applica¬ 
tion to anarchial and revolutionary crimes; it refused to 
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incorporate in the Act the definition of such a crime, with 
the result that the application of the provisions extended 
to the extent of absurdity, ft is a measure, thus wrote 
M. A. JinBah/'admittedly abnoxious and decidefy coerei- 
veata time of peace, tberby substituting the excut ivc an 
ority for the judicial/" 

The natural result of the measure was protest meet¬ 
ings and resolutions but white in other provinces this 
might have resulted in disturbances* not a single instance 
of violence oecured in Punjab. The climax was reached 
an 6 th April when at least a million persons took part in 
protest meetings whole over the province* yet no violence 
was anywhere used. 

But the ruthless regime of O' Dwyer tried to supres^ 
the agitation with an iron hand* Dwyer had a particular 
hatred towards the educated cl asses, and before the Act 
was passed he trier! gagging the newspapers of the Pro¬ 
vince, discouraged the independence criticism and isolated 
the Punjab from the rest of India. The Mahornmedans 
had already been agitated on the fate of Turkey and the 
Khilaft- There was general atmosphere of discontentment 
and lack of confidence in the Government r And when the 
people agitated against this Act, he took it as a direct 
challenge to hi$ ideas of a good Govt, As the agitation 
and demost rat ions in peaceful manners grew* Dwyer also 
grew violent. Freedom of speech in public and the free- 
dom of writing of the persons such as Dr. Kitchlew and 
Dr. Satyapal was supreseed- Ho issued orders prohibiting 
Gandhi ji from entering into the Punjab on 4th April, 
but the order was shown to Gandhi Js only when he re¬ 
ached Falwal, a small railway Station on the border of 
the Punjab. Gandhi ji politely refused to obey the order, 
was arrested and taken to Bombay, This happened on 
9th April* and when its news reached Lahore on the 10th, 
the people were stunned. A thorough hartal was organised 
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throughout the town in half an hour, and a mob collec¬ 
ted to protect against this action of the Government, But 
they were fired upon and dispersed. 

This was a signal for disturbances whole over the 
Punjab, On the same date a* a mob was lined upon at 
Lahore, a mob ruse m Amritsar and endeavqnred to force 
its way Lito the Civil Station wfiere the British officials 
and non-officials resided, and was held up by the small 
British picqucts on the bridge over the railway which con* 
nected the City with the Civil Station, The havoc and des¬ 
truction which thi$ mob brought about is t ?o well known 
to be repeated be e. There b no doubt (hat several people 
in a fit of fury lost the balance of their mind. Government 
property worth millions of rupees was destroyed. Some 
Europeans were butchered and their property put to fire. 
Similar disturbances oecuned at Kisur and other places. 
But the retaliation of the aheu Government was yet more 
brutal. 

tw Jt your house is on fire an 1 you call in the fire-engi¬ 
nes/ 1 said Mr. Joseph, an official member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council in 1921, xr and the fire-engines pump 
water into the house S3 fa^t and furiousv that they ruin 
all your furniture, all your carpets; it is no use afterwards 
to discuss how many buckets full of water might have 
been sufficient to extinguish the con flag rati pn/' But this 
was no good argument. 

As the agitation continued, on I3(h April, I9l9 a the 
people from all the parts of the Province collected in the 
Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar, Q.i the previous day. the 
inhabitants of the city had been warned not to hold mee¬ 
tings, but they, according to thenotorious Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral Dyer r did not pay any heed to it. In his own words; 
"On 13th April at 16 hours I received a report from the 
police that a gathering was beginning iu the place men¬ 
tioned above, I immediately sent pioquets to hoSd various 
gates of the city (to prevent a renewal of the attack of 
the 10th on the British quarters) and marched with 25 
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Riflu 9ih Gurkhas, anil 25 Rifles from detachments of 
34 Sikhs F. F. and Sft Rifles F. F., making a total of 
5i> Rifles, and also 40 Gurkhas armed with Kukris. 1 
entered the Jallianwala Bagh by a very narrow lane 
which necessitated leaving my armoured car behind. On 
entering I aw a dense crowd, estimated at about 5,000 
(those present put it at 15,000 to 20.0001; a man on a 
raiset. platform addressing the audience and making ges¬ 
ticulations with his hands, 

"I realised that my force was small and to hesitate 
might induce attack, l immediately opened fire and dis¬ 
persed the mob, i estimate that between 200 and 300 of 
the crowd were killed. My party fired 1G5U rounds. ■*' 

This is an under-estimation of the number thus killed. 
And besides, the number of those who were injuired, is 
too high to make a mention. Blood of the hundreds of 
the Punjab s heroes who were fired at on the day, still 
runs in the fibres of the plants which grow in the Bagh, 
and tells us the story of woes and sacrifices of the illus¬ 
trious sons of the Punjab who fought for India's inde¬ 
pendence and laid down their lives. 

But this was not the end of the alien retaliation. On 
14th, April, a mob was bombed from aeroplane and fired 
at by machine-guns at Gujranw&la Outbreaks in Gujran- 
wala, Gujrat, Lyallptir, Gurdaspur and other places in 
the province were ruthlessly crushed. Martial Law was in 
proclaimed Amritsar and Lahore on the 1 5th, regarding 
the atrocities of which, much has been said and written. 
The view of the Hunter Committee on this point may 
be quoted. 

"As regards martial law and orders and cases arising 
out uf the breach thereof, we think it unfortunate that, 


1. L>yer§ report to the Gvremnmt, 
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in several important aspects, martial law assumed as in¬ 
tensive a form as it did-...»$oiBt of the orders issued 
were injudicious. They served no good purpose and were 
not, in our opinion* drawn with sufficient tact to prevent 
undue annoyance to the civil population/' 

They then refer to: 

1 + General Dyer's '"crawling ,p order (which no one Crawling 
attempted to defend] 

2. General Campbell 1 * rf slaaming PK order, prescribing Staanung 
that the people of Gujranwala should accord to British 
officers 11 wherever met r the salutation usually accorded 
to Indian gentlemen of high social position in accordance 
with the customs of India/* 


3. Colonel Frank Johnson's orders directing that the ^students 
students of four* out of ten. Colleges at Lahore which 
had been implicated in the disturbances should attend 
roll-calls four times a day to keep them away from 
spreading sedition. 


4. The order of the same officer arresting and inter¬ 
ning in the Fort for twenty-four hours from fifty to one 
hundred students of a College where the martial law 
orders had been tom down. 


Arresting 

studcuU 


5. Public floggings at Lahore and the excessive num- Public 


bet of floggings generally- 

6. ''Fancy' 1 punishments by Captain Doveton at 
Kasur, e g. making convicted men touch the ground with 
their forehead and skipping, in lieu of the ordinary but 
more severe punishments—such as whipping, fine, and 
imprisonment 1 p 


flogging 


Forehead od 
ground 


1. See O* Dwyer, pp. 302—303. 
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Tlie Indemnity. 

But still more interesting vvas the feet that after hav¬ 
ing butchered those who were said to be taking a more 
active part and after having punished through courts 
those who were said to have been taking less active part 
in the movement, an Indemnity for the damage in the 
city of Amritsar was imposed on those who were taking 
no part at all. The estimated assessment was Rs.20,56,000- 
The charge for police Ks 1,43,01 0 and the remainder for 
the compensation of those who lost their property The 
Amritsar municipality was to recover it by taking tempo* 
rarily certain higher rates of terminal tastes and by impo¬ 
sing higher rates on the sale of immovable property The 
compensation was assessed by the District Magistrate 
nnd^r Section 15-A |2) [cj of the Police Act and was sub¬ 
ject to the revision of the Commissioner of the Division 
or the Local Government Similarly the coat of additional 
police was assessable by the District Magistrate under 
Section 15 4} of the Police Act, 

The voice which was raised against this action of 
Government in the Punjab Legislative Council and the 
account in the Legislative Council Report of the 
scenes created by the discussion on the subject among the 
opponents is a thing worth studying. 

On 24th hebmary, 1921, Diwun Bahadur Raja 
ftarendra Nath moved in the Legislative Council the 
following resolution, 

""That this Council recommends to His Excellency the 
GovemordnCoundi that the sum imposed in connection 
with the disturbances of April 1919 on the inhabitants of 
the city of Amritsar as indemnity for the loss of and for 
the additional Police be remmitted, and that the money 
advanced by Government, to the Amritsar Municipality 
to meet the liabilities incurred on this account be debited 
to the accumulated balance of previous year in the provi¬ 
ncial revenues’" and following were his arguments:— 
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Disturbances occurred in the Punjab in it*19 and 
certain areas were declared as disturbed and dangerous . 

areas under section 15 of the Police Act. This was after 
the event had taken place. 

The sections of the Police Act applicable to die cases 
were section 15. 15-A and Section 16. Section 15 autho¬ 
rised the Local Government to proclaim a certain area to 
be in a disturbed and dangerous state. It was then 
lawful to burden the area with additional Police. Then 
came section !5-A which authorised Government through 
the District Magistrate to call for application for compen¬ 
sation in respect of injuries inflicted during the distur 
banco. Section 16 authorised the recovery of the amount. 

Now section 15-A read; 

"If in any area in regard to which any proclamation 
notified under the preceding section is in force, death or 
grievous hurt, or loss or damage to property has beeo 
caused and so on ■ ’’ 

The words, it is to be noted, were not 'has been issued' 
the words were ‘b in force.’ 

Besides Section 15 came before Section IS-A. Sir 

Antony Mac Donah who was in charge of the Bill in 1695, 
while presenting the report of the Select Committee had remarks 
made these remarks, 

"The Bill differs from the existing law on the follow¬ 
ing points. The notification proclaiming the area may 
be prior to, and not simultaneous with, the order to 
quarter additional police- Further, as a general rule no 
doubt action will follow without delay on the issue of 
proclamation, but there may he cases in which the mere 
issue of proclamation will bring the contending parties to 
due sense of their responsibility and perhaps by forcing 
them to compose their quarrel obviate the necessity of 
any further precautionary measure," 
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Thus the object of proclamation was to give warning 
first And if simultaneously the other section was enforceJ 
the condition remained unfulfilled. 

Now for recovery of amount, he asserted. Section I <5 
did not say the Municipal Commitee should be entrusted 
with the duty of realizing the tax. He comprehended 
that Government thinking it was unpopular to recover 
amount direct, threw that burden on Municipal Committee, 
But the latter had no such power. Their resolution which 
the municipality passed undertaking the recovery, did 
not bind them* Besides there were com pi aims that the 
assessment was excessive and in some cases it was in 
respect of such injuries which did not fall within the 
purview of section 15-A. 

Besides a correspondent of the ""Tribune" had for¬ 
warded another argument saying the Civil jurisdiction in 
Amritsar City had ceased when the proclamation was 
issued The city was under military authority and not 
under the Punjab Government. Therefore the Punjab 
Government had not the power either to issue the procla¬ 
mation or to call for applications for compensation under 
section IS—A- So much for the legal aspect of the case. 

There were other political aspects involved. There 
was difference of opinion among Indians and Europeans 
regarding the location nl responsibility and it was quite 
observable that Indian opinion was gaining ground and 
the official opinion was coming round. According to 
the Indian opinion, the 1919 trouble was of an ordinary 
type but Government excited them by immediate repres¬ 
sive measures. 

Further only a small section ol the people was respond 
ble for that ordinary disturbance but indemnity was being 
imposed upon so many of them who were innocent. 
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Public opinion in the Punjab was rising against the asse* 
s$njent* Advanced put kid mis were already out of the 
Council, due to non-cooperation and the Oman appealed 
to the members therefore to give the matter deep 
consideration, 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, supporting the resolu¬ 
tion asserted in Ins own way that* the disturbance took 
place on the iOth of April, Le. 3 days subsequent to the 
injuries, caused to the Europeans, and under the provi¬ 
sions the proclamation had no retrospective effect on 
those incidents which were caused on the lOth T 

Moreover the compensation paid io many Europeans 
and the banfc^ he added, had been excessive and he un¬ 
derstood that the National Bank of India, and the 
Alliance Bank had made the best bargain. 

The Duke of Connaught had already remitted the 
indemnity imposed on the town of Ahmedabad, and he 
submitted that it would be proper for the Council to pass 
that resolution. 

Mr. K k L. Kail hi Rani supporting the resolution main¬ 
tained that money should be remitted, but out of the 
accumulated - balances, or some other source which might 
be found* After giving the present reforms tin 1919) and 
privilege! to the public it would be bad to revive the old 
bitter memories. 

But Pandit Daulat Ram Kalia had another point to 
forward* Even if admitting that it was legal to charge 
Amritsar people of the indemnity, because of the foot 
prints of their went to a village and the thief was not 
found, the whole village had to pay the price, he said, 
in December 1919 the King issued a proclamation invit¬ 
ing the ruler and the ruled to forget the past. And since 
the Bar Association of Amritsar had sent an appeal to 
the members of the Council for remittance in spite of the 
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instruction from Congress not to co-operate with and get 
the services of the Council members, the encouragement 
of the Bar Association members should be appreciated 
and indemnity remitted. But he did not agree that the 
indemnity should be paid out of the Provincial 
Balance. 

Khan Sahib Chaudhri Fazal All said, the Government 
might remit the indemnity but why should it be paid out 
of the accumulated balances and thus zawindars be made 
to pay for the misdoings of the Amritsar Public. 

Indemnity was illegal and to pay it from the Provin¬ 
cial Balance was also to make the progressive work of the 
whole province suffer, it should therefore be refused by 
the persons to whom it was paid without the assent of 
the Council, or it should be paid as resolved by Diwan 
Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, first, from the accumu¬ 
lated funds, and subsequently money be realized from the 
Government nazul land within the municipal limits of 
the Amritsar Municipality, saidSavad Muhamad Hussain. 

Sardar Bakhta war Singh speaking nest said the 
interest of Rs, one crore that the Government had. should 
be raised from 31 to 0% and this would realize the 
amount in eight years. 

But to Khan Bahadur Sayad Mehdi Shah these argu¬ 
ments were not acceptable. If Amritsar which had com¬ 
mitted the crime did not pay the indemnity they would 
not learn a lesson. If indemnity was paid out of 1 rovin- 
cjal Balance the innocent zamindars would suffer for whai 
the Amritsar people had done. Money of the Provincial 
Balance was tc be spent for roads & hospitals and more¬ 
over why zamindars should be made to carry the burden, 
he posed forcefully. 
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Mr, P, j. Fagan bad bis own arguments to forward. 
It was not proper be said, to blame Government for the 
responsibility of the disturbances, the Government was 
faced with a movement ot the most sinister and of the 
most menacing type. 

Was the Province to understand that its reformed 
Legislative Council was prepared ro condone doings such 
as these of Amritsar ? Was the entire Province to sutler 
for this misdoings of a few ? Where the doings of Amritsar 
to deprive the women of the Province of an institution 
destined to alleviat their sufferings ? Was the beneficent 
work of co-operative societies to be similarly hampered ? 
Or was the Provision of a suitable building lor the highest 
court of the Province to be arrested ? 

Malik Feroa Kahn Xoon was also one of the opponents 
of the resolution. For two days a heated discussion was 
carried on the subject. Various points were forwarded 
for and against the resolution the detailed study of which 
would be too large to include in this article. After a 
thorough discussion, it was on 25th February 1921, that 
the resolution was put to vote, the results of which 
were, 56 for the resolution and 13 against. Thus the 
resolution was passed by a majority of 43, This was a 
victory not only for the 56 members who voted for the 
resolution it was rather a victory of the whole cause the 
cause of the freedom of the Indian masses. The people 
had awakened,, they had started marching cm the lon^ 
road to freedom, the end of which was yet one quarter of 
a century oil. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

The Disturbances 
F—The Akali Move meat. 

According to Sikh traditions men of the highest moral 
character should hold charge of r Gurdwaras x . Sikh history 
is replete with the names of men like Bhai Mani Singh 
who preferred martyrdom, by being cut to pieces rather 
than pay his fine out of the funds of the community, he 
being at the time the high priest of *he Golden temple 
at Amritsar. On the advent of the British Government, 
however, the word 'possession' acquired different mean¬ 
ing; Xo distinction was made between possession as ow¬ 
ners and possession as servants. The result was that the 
incumbents began to exert personal rights. The protests of 
the Sikh were oi no avail, in the lace of the British theory 
of possession. If they persisted in their demands, the 
Government arranged matters by assuming the power of 
appointing manage ts, as in in the case of the Golden 
Temple and the connected Gurd warns. Managers and 
‘‘mahants 1 began to look upon the Government for pro¬ 
tection and support against their masters and the tidier 
and larger institutions became virtually department of 
Govemcnet or at any rate dependants on the Government, 

The Mali anti started the practice of nominating their 
relations or favourites as their successors, regardless of 
their character or fitness for the post. 'Gurdwaxa 1 income 
increased due to Canal irrigation and increased offering 
The *Mah&ni became more and more depraved* 'Gurd- 
waras" became dens of Sin. The Mahants kept mistresses 
whom they provided with millions worth of property out 
of 'gurdwara* funds. 

In even' country charitable endowments form an in¬ 
tegral part of the social system and therefore Govern¬ 
ment is believed to be the trustee of those endowments— 
to see that the object for which those endownments have 
been created are fulfilled and that those who arc placed 
in charge of those trusts cany out the objects for which 
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those trusts were created. So for as India is concerned, 
there were a number of legislative measures on the Sta¬ 
tute Book, some of them dating very far back. One was 
Regulation XIX of 1810 of the Bengal Code Unrepealed 
Acts. The second was Regulation VII of 1817; third, Act 
XX of 1863; fourth Act VI of 1890, fifth the provisions of 
the Civil Procedure Code; and Sixth, Act XIV of 1920 
relating to charitable societies. Now, the first two of 
these legislative measures did not apply to the Punjab. 
So for as Act XX of 1863 was concerned, though app- 
licablc to the Province, it could be left out of account, as 
there were no religious endowments which fell under its 
provisions. Act Vf of 1890 had not been made much use 
of. Provisions of the Civil Procedure Code were thus the 
only ones under which religious and charitable endow¬ 
ments in this Province could be controlled by their bene¬ 
ficiaries. Under Act XIX of 1920, certain facilities had 
been afforded to the beneficiaries to control *the manage¬ 
ment, but they did not go far enough; so the result was 
that in the Jrovince such legislative measures as existed 
enabling the beneficiaries to control the management of 
trusts by the trustees, were enabling provisions, which 
the public at large could not effectively use. For instance 
take the case of a particular nuthant of a Gurdwara, who 
was using the trust funds for purposes other than those 
for which they were intended. Now the law as it stood 
made it obligatory ou two. three or more beneficiaries of 
that trust to join together and go to the Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner and obtain permission from him to sue the 
mahant. That neeeded money and time before they could 
prosecute their petition; and then the Deputy Commiss¬ 
ioner might or might not grant permission. Then again 
they had to spend money on court-fees before they could 
put in their claim. Public spirited Sikhs could not always 

resolve these difficulties and thus the management of 
gutdwatas was deteriorating. It is clear that the existing 
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law on the subject which really consisted of the provisions 
of the civil procedure Code, was not the ieady remedy 
that was needed. Need of the time was that there should 
be more a summary and less expensive remedy which this 
law was not, 

Nor was it realised that the Sikh gurdwaras were 
very much qn different footing from ordinary religious 
and charitable endowments. Sikhs have charitable endow¬ 
ments as Hindus and Mahommedans have. Hut a gurd- 
w&ra T which means the place of Guru* had a different 
application If there is mis-management of gurdwaras, 
Sik is must go there and improve it, they cannot wait and 
cannot have another gurdwara in its place as in the case 
of other endowments. In the case of a gurdwara, possession 
is not to be looked in the same light as other secular 
property or as in the case of religious endowments If a 
few Sikhs wants to go to a Gurdwara and remain there, 
they cannot be prevented from it. Thus the Sikhs could 
easily wait for the settlement of Dhnramsalas like Hindus, 
but it was difficult to do so in the case of Gurdwaras. 
They looked and looked in vain to Government for help. 
But when it was not forthcoming, they had their own 
way* though not perfectly legal- Desepraie maladies 
always require desperate remedies. 

There were other causes for the organisation of the 
movement. After the transfer of the capital from Calcu¬ 
tta to Delhi in 1911, to cut a road through the Rikab 
Ganj Gurdwara to the Viceregal Lodge at Delhi, the Go¬ 
vernment acquired some land from the accomodating 
priest of the Gurdwara and pulled down one of its walls 
for the purpose. This aroused the resentment of the 
Sikhs against the Government yet further. But due to 
the war, the issue was shelved for some time. 

The Sikhs had taken a major part in the Ghadr Move¬ 
ment, They had made sacrifices in the eases such as that 
of the Kamagata Mam, and were responsible for engineer¬ 
ing local troubles in the Punjab. Ln all such cases, the 
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Makants supported the British in the Gurdwaras. and con¬ 
demned the Sikh activities. 

The J a Ilian wain Bagh tragedy spoiled the atmosphere 
yet further. Hundreds hi'd been left there dead or dying 
and Mr. Winston Churchill himself had agreed that* that tragedy 
was '‘an extraordinary event, a monstrous event, an event 
which stood in singular and sinister isolation. ^ et 
tead of condemning Dyer, the man who had perpetrated 
such a horrible crime, the Mahanls rather honourcnl him 
at the Golden Temple as a defender of the Sikh faith hoaonrtd 
although more than 1/3 of those thus murdered by him 
were the Sikhs themselves. Tt was a height of the .l/h/unifs' 
depravity and their moral perversion, especially so when 
Dyer's action had been condemned as a naked hrutalitv 
whole over the world, and by his kins-folk in England 
themselves. 

The Sikhs had contributed in the War, according to 
the estimate cf Sir John Maynard, ten times more than s£kfc clJu ti:U 
what any other community in India did. Enjoying a hnU oni m 
special position as land owners, they paid as much as 40 
percent of the total Provincial Revenue. \et in the Mon¬ 
tague—Chelmsford reforms, they got a representation 
only in proportion to their population. The Muslims, 
where in minority, had been given a special wghtage, 
but no such consideration was given to the Sikhs, i lie 

Sikhs were thus convinced that the British Government 

would give them no help in the Gurdwaras. 

In 1919, the Indians National Conference met at Am¬ 
ritsar. Just this time, Mahatma Gandhi Launched a mass 
civil disobedience. The Muslims joined him for the Bn- 
tish treatment towards Turkey after the war. 1 he Siklis 
too had their grievances. And they joined the Mahatma, —■ 

In a meeting held in October 1920, and attended by 
Mahatma Gandhi, a resolution of non-co-operation with 
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the Government was passed. And this set the bah rolling* 
The meeting was attended among others by Master Tara 
Singh, Mehtab Singh* Mar bans Singh of Attari and 
Kharak Singh 

It was in 19' 9 that considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the management of the Golden Temple at- 
Amritsar, and its manager was vehemently criticised. 
The appointment of a Sarbarah in 1920 did little to allay 
the agitation, as the demand was for complete control to 
be placed in the hands of the Sikh community. In Sep¬ 
tember l? 20 there was a movement in favour of raising a 
body of Sikh martyrs to repair the wall of the Rikabganj 
Gurdwara at Delhi, In October* 1920 the management of 
the Takht Altai Bunga at Gulden Temple was bitterly 
criticised* and on the 28th October 1920* a Jatba of the 
Central Majha Diwan took possession of a part of the 
'langar* of the Golden Temple* 

It was now decided that the Sikhs should have a re¬ 
presentative Committee to manage all the Sikh Curd- 
wara& Invitations were sent by the Jathedar of 
Akal Takhat to the four Takhats* the 
Gurdwaras, Schools, Colleges, the Sikhs in the 
Army and other Sikh organisations, to send their 
representatives to meet in a conference at Amritsar. The 
conference was held on loth and 16th of November, 1926, 
and a committee of 175 representatives was appointed to 
manage and administer all the Sikh Gurdwaras according 
to the dictate of the Sikh religion and the principles of 
the Panihie organ i sat ion. The 26 members oi the commi¬ 
ttee appointed by the Government to manage Shri Darbar 
Sahib, Taran Taran and some other Gurdwaras, were 
also included in this committee, which was named as the 
Shromni Gindwara Prabandhak Committee. 
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In its meeting of December 12, 1920, the Committee office, 
thus formed, elected Sunder Singh Majitha ng. presi- balder* 
dent, Harbans Singh Atari was elected as Vice-President 
and Sunder Singh Ramgarhia as Secretary. 

On December 14, 1920, a movement named Shromni 
Akali Dal was organised to work lor the reforms in the Afcdi paJ 
Ourdwaras, under the directions of the Shromni Committee' Dec. 

As the time passed, however, the Dal began to take in¬ 
terest in the political problems of the Sikhs as well. and * 

!ater on it became their main political party- It was this 
party which sent J at Jins to the different Gnrdwaras, 
captured them and handed them over to the Shromni 
Committee for management. 

In 1920, a Gurmukhi paper 'The Akali', was started. ^ icmmals 

following by T the Khalsa Advocate* p ‘the Xbalsa Sewak 

Punjab' and 'The Fatith Sewak p . On behalf of the tnaha- Reign nf 
* „ . , . . , , terror 

nts and Pnjaris. the parties in possession, it was alleged. 

that the A kali Jtithas had by show of force, even armed 

force established a reign of terror, thus making ike mahants 

and Pujaris either to surrender jttjssession or to make term*. 

Whenever a mahant had not submitted to the A kali Jath- 

as* it is alleged that he came to grief. In the month of 

November the Akah Jatha seized Panjja Sahib shrine at 

Hassan AbdaL In December the Sacha Sauda Gurdwara Gurdwams 

of Sheikhupura District was seized by an Akali Jatha and 

the mahant was expelled. In January 1921, the Gurdwara 

in Chola village In the Amritsar District was seized by a 

party of Sikhs of the Majha who proceeded to Taran 

Taran where a riot took place and there was bloodshed. 

Long before this, similar incidents had happened at Baba 
ki*Ber shrine in the Sialkot District and the Gojra Gur¬ 
dwara in the Lyalipnr District. On 31st Januarv 1921, it 
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is side! that the Akali Dal of Wachhoha went to Gum-ka- 
liagh Gurdwata and settled terror with Sunder 

Das. When these activities of the Akali Ja lias intensified 
it was felt that legislation be enacted in order to appease 
those who were genuinely out for the reform of their reli¬ 
gious inst it ut ion s, Acco rding] y o n Sth Febr nary a co mmu- 
nique was issued pointing out that on the Legislative 
Council assembling necessary steps would be taken to 
meet all legitimate demands for reform in the law rela* 
ting to charitable and religious endowments. I his how¬ 
ever. appears not to have had ranch effect. On the 11th 
and 12th February a large party of Akalis went to Khar 
dur Saliib gurdwara, Amritsar District* and took possess¬ 
ion of it, together with some shops arid land adjoining it, 
expelling the mahunt from the said place. The Jatha wa* 
alleged to have demolished an idol m the gurdwara. wor¬ 
shipped by Hindus, The government realising the situ¬ 
ation, issued the following communique : — 

fH /n view of the recent troubles connected with some of 
ike Sikh shrines in the Punjab, the Government has decided 
to move the Legislative Council io appoint a Committee to 
examine the question relating generally and to prepare 
such legislation as may be necessary to meet the existing 
situation" 

It was fdtj however, that this announcement was not 
enough, and as the Council was not to meet till the 23rd 
of February, it was announced that at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council the following resolution would be 
moved by Sardar Bahadur Sardar 'tfcbfcab Singh: — 

iJ fd) That this Council moms the local Government to 
appoint a Committee of enquiry to consider the existing 
management and to report on the best method of settling dis¬ 
putes aud of rebuilding the future control of the institution* 
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(&) That the aforementioned Committee will be const i- 
tnted so as to give adequate representation to all parties 
concerned. 

It was felt that in the interval Le. before the meeting 
of the Council at which the above resolution was to be 
moved, a conference of the Sikhs representing ths party 
of reform and the party in possession of the gurdwaias 
and shrines be tailed to meet at Lahore with the object 
of formulating the points at issue between them, where 
possible settling of their disputes amicably and such 
points as remained in dispute should be gone into by the 
Committee to be appointed in pursuance of Sardar Meb- 
tab Singh's resolution. Unfortunately* this conference 
did not come off. The Jaiha party went on organising 
and maturing plans for taking possession of gurdwaras* 
while the party in possession declared conference of their 
own to be held at Lahore on the 19th and 20th February. 
Thus neither the conference proposed by government nor 
the news of the resolution to be moved by Sardar Mehtab 
Singh in the Legislative Council succeeded in preventing 
the Jathas and the party in possession from coming in 
conflict with each other. 

It was on the 20th February that a gruesome tragedy 
occurred at Nankana. It was imparalellcd in the history 
of the Province. An Akali Jatha peacefully went into the 
Gurdwara and wanted to stay there, and so long as they 
did not use force* no sane p rson could object to it. No 
force was ever used by these persons, it is said, but the 
tritihant was ready with it. How those people whose only 
crime was that they wanted to exercise their birth right* 
were butchered, cut and burnt, under the authority of 
the muhaiit, is a story too well known* As far as can be 
ascertained the number of those killed in Nankana Tra¬ 
gedy was 130* Throughout the province* all communities, 
Hindus and Mahoinmedans expressed their sympathy 
with those who had suffered. 
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One would have imagined tha1 an incident like that 
would sober the enthusiasm of the Akali Jatha and that 
in time of grief like that the activities of the Akali Jatha 
would abate, but it was not so. 

Soon alter occurred the clash between the Sikhs and 
the Government on the question ot holding the ke^s ol 
the treasury of the Golden temple. The Government re¬ 
fused to accept the Shromni Committee as a representative 
body of the Sikhs and took the keys in its own control. 
The Sikh* were agitated Protest meetings were held and 
and resolutions were passed condemning the Government s 
action. Some of the Sikh leaders such as Kharak Singh t 
Mehtab Singh* Bhag Singh, Hari Singh Jullundhri. Gur- 
charan Singh Pleader, Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri. 
Dan Singh p ja>waut Singh* Teja Singh Samundri and 
Pandit Dina Kath were arrested and punished heavily. 
But this made the agitation only more violent* The Con¬ 
gress and the Khilafat Committee supported the Sikhs, 
arul ultimately the Government had to bow before the 
Sikhs. The Keys were handed over to the Shromni Co¬ 
mmittee and the Sikh leaders were released from the 
jads When Mahatma Gandhi got this news, he commen¬ 
ted that the Sikhs had won "the first decisive battle 11 
against the Government, 

As the movement for reforms in the Sikh Gurdwaras 
developed, the Sikhs made many daring sacrifice in cap¬ 
turing tlie different Gurdwaras. A special mention may 
here be made of some of the battles the Sikhs fought 
against the vested interests and as to bow they won 
them. 

The Guru ka Bagh. 

This Gurdwara, the Guru Ka Ragh + is a famous place 
of the Sikh religious worship situated at a distance of 
13 miles from Amritsar in the Ajnak Tehsil. At the 
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time of the organisation of the Shromni Committee and 
the Shromni Dal, Mahant Sunder Pass was in-charge of 
the Gurdwara, ant] he was said to be a man of very weak 
character. In January 1921, Darshan Singh Wichboa was 
appointed by the Shromni Committee to meet the Met - 
hunt and ask him to improve his character. In a Sikh 
congregation at the Gori Ka Bagli on 31st January, the 
Mahant was asked (1) not to have illicit connection with 
any woman and to marry one and lead an honest life; (2) 
to receive baptism and work as a subordinate ta the Shro* 
mni Committee, The Mahant agreed to do so and later on 
actually did as was required of him. But the X'ankana 
incidence later encouraged him and he began to show a 
stiff and characterless attitude once again. 

On August 23, 1921, the Shromni Pal sect a Jatha 
under the leadership of Dan Singh to take over the 
charge of the Gurdwara. Charge qf the 
Gurdwara was taken over by the Jot ha 
but the Mahant claimed the land attached to the Gur- 
dwara as his personal property, and called in the police. 
On August 8, five Sikhs went and brought some wood 
from, the Kikars in the land, to be used in the communi¬ 
ty kitchen of the Gurdwara. They were arrested and 
later fined and committed to itnprisonu.ent. Tills was a 
challenge to the Committee and its authority and a signal 
for a serious clash between the Sikhs and the Government 
The Mahant had already signed his subordination to the 
Committee, and it was wrong for the Government to 
have separated the Gurdwara issue from, that of its land. 

Soon other Jathas were sent to remove wood from the 
land. The members of these Jathas were severely beaten, 
their hair pul Jed and they were thrown into ditches. 
Hundreds of Sikhs thus received severe injuries, as the 
Jathas after Jathas went to remove wood from the land. 
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Not few succumbed to their injuries. New hospitals were 
set up by the Committee at Amritsar to treat the woun¬ 
ded Sikhs, and the daily expenditure of the Committee 
on this score alone rose to the figure of Rs. 3.000, It 
was a unique example of sacrifices presented by the A kalis. 
Thus wrote Lala Mela Ram in the connection: 
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I lie Government atrocities were condemned whole over 
India, by ail the national, leaders and by all the political 
parties. 

In the mean while occurred the Funja Sahib tragedy 
which turned the attention of the whole nation towards 
the Sikhs, and winch convinced the imperialist Govern¬ 
ment that the Sikh spirit of religious independence could 
in no way be crushed. Daring this period a Jatha com¬ 
posed of the pensioners from the Army, and led by one 
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Subcdar Amar Singh, had been arrested, and ordered tobe 
sent to the At lock jail. The Sikhs at Funja Sahib learnt 
that the train taking th zjatha was to pass through that 
route. They requested the authorities to stop the train 
at Punja Sahib to give them ao opportunity to entertain 
their brethem, which was refused. Two valiant figures 
among them, Karam Singh and Pratap Singh laid them¬ 
selves on the Railway line, as the train approached. The 
train passed over them, and they were cut to pieces. The 
train was stopped, the flesh and the bones of these heroes 
were disentangled from the wheels of the engine and of 
the bogies by their brethem with tears gushing forth from 
their eyes. Refreshment was offered to the members of 
the Jatha , though no one of them partook it in the cir¬ 
cumstance. It is an incidence which wild ever shine as a 
glorious example of a daring Sikh deed. 

The authorities were moved, on November 17, 1&23, 
the Sikh rights were conceded and thus the peace was 
restored. 

It was the incidences of this type which inspired some 
of the Sikhs to undertake violent activities, and. organise 
the Bubar Akali Movement, The Bubars ran their own 
paper, in one of which once a poem was published, 
a lew lines of which are given hero-under. 
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The Bubai Movement was started in August 1922, On 
April 24, 1923, the Shronmi Committee condemned an 
appeal to violent activities, though it appreciated the 
feelings which led to the organisation of this Movement, 

The Taito. 

Maharaja Ripudman Singh of Nabha was removed 
from his throne by the British Government on July 9, 
1923, The Sikh community sympathised with the Mahar- 
raju and considered the Government's action as a naked 
aggression against the Maharaja. On August, 5. 1923, 
a resolution was passed at a meeting of the Shromni 
Committee which expressed sympathy with the Maharaja. 
The Sikhs tried to hold a congregation in the Gurdwara 
Gungsar, JaitO, in Nabha, to condemn the action of the 
Government. The Government tried to place a hindrance 
in the way which resulted in one more clash between 
the Sikhs and the authorities. 

On February 21, 1924, the first Jatka of 500 valiant 
Sikhs started for Jaito to hold an Akhand Prntth in the 
Gtuigsar Gurdwara. At the time of their departure from 
the Afeal Takhat, a message was read out on the behalf 
of the Jathii to the Sikh congregation, which read: 

33 rap fit 1 wi go ii, 

5 sis t erra eg, 
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? eigi »«eTEt if 3, 

5 a if nttfl 1 ch> i 
3hT miff} nOB & an 33HT, 
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When the Jaiha entered the Nabha territory, it was 
challenged by the authorities, and asked not to move 
ahead* With Guru Guranih in the midst and reciting 
the Sikh Bans, the Jut ha M however, moved on. A military 
force was at hand, and it was asked to fire at the armless 
and peaceful Sikhs moving towards the place of their 
religions worship. Instantaneously, according to a tract 
published by the Shromm Committee, UK) Sikhs lay dead 
and about 200 severly injured. The Jaiha still moved 
on. And a story is told, A mother had joined Ihe/nfAa 
with her babe in her arms, when it was on the 
march. When it was fired at, one of the bullets 
passed through the body of her babe and took its soul 
away. But such was the devotion of the mother to the 
Sikh cause, that burying the babe in the sand nearby, 
she moved ahead with the Jaiha as bravely as ever* 

It was a brutal masacere. Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru also 
went later to see the situation when he was arrested but 
released after a few weeks' imprisonment. 

This, however, did not discourage the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs began to pour down in great numbers, not only 
horn the Punjab, but also from other parts of the c o untry 
and even from the lands over-sea. In all, seventeen 
J&thas, of 500 each were sent* After the first Jaiha 
the others were only imprisoned and not fired at. 
Besides, the Sikhs from the foreign lands consti¬ 
tuted their own Jalhas and courted arrests. Ultimately 
in 1925, the Punjab Goveramet had to pass aGurdwara 
Act. in which the demands made by the Sikhs were 
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conceded and thus the control of all the Gurdwaras 
passed into the Sikh hands* 

The Akali Dal has played a real vtondrem and gallant 
part in getting the Gurdwaras freed from the hands of 
the vested interests* No doubt many a precious life had 
to be sacrificed, but ultimately it did succeed in its mi¬ 
ssion. The story of the illn stria us Aknlis who kid down 
their lives to serve the cause of their brethem, will 
always occupy a pride position in the Sikh history. Thus 
wrote Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan in a poem published m 
the 'Zamindar': 
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